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Repairing Shingle Roofs.—“C. E. 
F.,” Wilmington, N.C. A slightly decayed shingle roof 
may be temporarily preserved from further decay, by a 
good coat of thick lime-wash. A second coat of still 
thicker lime-wash, in which fine sand is kept stirred, 
“will act as a further preservative, but the latter applica- 
tion shonid be renewed every summer. Painting docs 
not help to preserve a roof, unless done on both sides of 

' the shingles; ifdone on. but one side, the Moisture 
« which penetrates them, is kept there, and pre- 
vented from escaping by the coat of paint on the ont- 
"side, and the shingles rot very rapidly. Lime is a good 

_ preservative for shingles, but crude petroleum is the best. 

” Phe thingles, first thoroughly dried, may be dipped into 
E Sty or it may be put on after they are Jaid. 
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If we were to believe the statements of the news- 
papers, which call themselves ‘“ Mercantile Jour- 
nals,’? we should out of charity open our graneries 
and cribs, and invite those poor distressed people, 
the merchants, to walk in and help themselves, 
and thus be relieved from their distresses. We 
should feel almost guilty in the possession of so 
much wheat, and corn, and pork, as the newspa- 
pers insist that farmers are holding with such 
wicked pertinacity, while these poor merchants 
want all this produce so badly. ‘‘ Everything is so 
dull,” we are told by the mercantile newspapers, 
‘“* money is so cheap,” and ‘‘ produce is so plenti- 
ful,’ that prices are ruinously high. Sometimes it 
is that money is so dear that these poor men can 
not afford to pay so much as they would like for 
our grain and pork. Just now it happens to be the 
other way. Fortunately farmers read the papers 
now-a-days, and when they go to market they are 
not so apt to say to the buyers “what can you 
afford to give me for this load of wheat ?” as they 
were some years ago. It may be that the wheat 
crop all over the world will reach an average, and 
that the frosts have not injured our late corn crop, 
but this is very doubtful. Our wheat crop is not 
up to the average, oats are short, and if corn at 
husking time be found generally sound and unin- 
jured by the early frosts, still there will be at best 
but an average crop. But ail over Europe, and 
here as well as there, the cost of: every bushel of 
grain harvested, has been increased ten per cent by 
the wet weather, and corn has been smothered by 
weeds, makingits cultivation much more laborious. 
Much grain has been cut with the antiquated sickle 
or the scythe; old-fashioned cradles have been 
brought out, and the reapers have been useless ; 
the ground has been so wet and the grain so tan- 
gled, that harvesting has cost very much more than 
it usually does. When grain is thrashed, some 
will be found light, and the quality of much 
of it will have been injured by sprouting in the 
shock. There are exceptions to this in some local- 
ities, but this is the general condition of things. 


This increase in cost of production, must be bal- | 


anced by an increased value in every market, and 
farmers must not be misled by the complaints of 
mercantile papers, to suppose that in the coming 
down to hard-pan, they must fall faster and harder 








fiom any other class. Ww ith fair prices for our crops 
we shall do very well, although there will be little 
left for the bank to take care of. If prices are not 
equal to what the crops cost, there might be no 
compulsion to sell at a loss, and there will be none 
if farmers will do business on the cash system, and 
have no debts hanging over them. The trouble is, 
few farmers know what their produce costs them, 
and never will know this until they keep accounts, 


Hiints about Work. 


Wheat and Rye may still be sown, even in the 
northern states, while in the south there is yet ample 
time to put in this crop. For fodder, or for spring 
pasturing, rye or wheat may be sown up to Nov. 1 

Rolling Wheat is to be done with judgment. A 
cloddy surface, mellow underneath, is the best for 
wheat. If aroller is used at this season, it should 
be the corrugated kind ; but we would rather defer 
rolling with a smooth roller until spring. 

Corn that has not been cut, should be cut at 
once, if the stalks are to be used as feed for stock. 
Fodder that has been frozen while green, is neither 
nutritious nor wholesome for cattle, and the grain 
is not improved by hanging on the uncut ripe stalk. 

Husking Corn.—Hall’s husking gloves, if they 
have once been used, will be considered indis- 
pensable, as they will save their price in one season 
in lessened cost of husking, to say nothing of the 
protection they give to the hands. After some ex- 
perience in putting corn away in the barn unbusk- 
ed, to husk at leisure afterwards, we would never 
repeat it. A loss through moldy corn can hardly 
be prevented. Husk early, and leave the fodder to 
cure in the field. 

Fotatoes,—The wet season has caused some rot- 
ting of potatoes, and much scab in highly manured 
fields. It would be well to dig the early crop at 
once, and if any are found diseased, use the worst 
by boiling them for pigs, and scatter fresh dry- 
slacked lime over the others in the cellar. When 
touched with the rot, they are safer in the cellar or 
root house than ina pit. Potatoes are generally 
worth 25 cts. a. bushel to feed when boiled. It is 
not economy to sell them for less than that price. 

Fall Plowing should be pushed ahead on every 
fine day. Encourage the fowls to fullow the plow, 
and if a few crows or crow blackbirds alight on the 
field, do not scare them away. They are doing 
good service in devouring grubs, beetles, and cut 
worms. If a farmer can teach a score or two of 


| fowls to follow him in the furrow, they will destroy 








hundreds of insects every day. 

Drains.—Open drains will be choked with weeds 
at this time, and will need thorough cleaning out. 
This should be done before heavy rains occur, and 
while the ground is comparatively dry. The out- 
lets of under-drains should be cleared of weeds 
and other obstructions. 

Clearing up of rubbish in the fields and around 
fences, should not be delayed, and the corn husks, 
old straw bands, leaves, ete., which lie about, 
should be raked together methodically, with a horse 
rake, and burned. This is more important where 
chinch bugs abound, because these pests bide in 
such rubbish, and may thus be destroyed in myriads. 

Buildings.—Sheds, stables, pens, and poultry- 
houses, and the rubbish heaps about the house and 
barns, should all be cleaned up, and the scrapings 
used as top-dressing on wheat, or go to the com- 
post heap. Stables should be repaired, white- 
washed, and made comfortable, broken windows 
glazed, and doors made tight. Warmth is a great 
economizer of food and comfort, a great help to 
health and thrift. 

Live Stock.—Different kinds of stock should be 
kept separate both in the fields and yards. Heavy 
losses are always occuring from allowing horses, 
cows, sheep, pigs, and fowls to run in one yard. 
Horses in their play will kick or scare cows, and a 
cow near her time; may lose the calf in conse- 
quence ; cows will hook sheep; pigs will kiJl and 
eat lambs and chickens; and small stock are trod- 
den on by the heaviest animals. In the arrange- 
ment of the yards for winter, this should be 
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thought of, and plenty of room given each kind 
of stock by itself. 

Colts should now be handled carefully, and 
taught to lead by the halter. They should be treat- 
ed with the greatest kindness and gentleness, and 
a little extra feed be given, now taat the pastures 
are dry and hard. A pint of crushed oats, or oats 
and rye bran daily, will be a great help to them. 

Milch Cows.—As the pastures become poor, two 
quarts of meal and bran, per day, should be given 
to each cow. Itis supposed to be “‘ natural’ that 
cows should shrink in their milk at this season. It 
is ‘natural’? that they should do this when their 
food shrinks, or when, by exposure to cold raips 
or frosty nights, a portion of their food is taken 
from making milk to keeping them warm, but in 
no other sense. It is poor economy to starve a cow 
now, and throw away food in feeding her up again 
in the spring. Old grass has much less nutriment 
in it than young fresh grass, and the difference 
must be made up by other feed. Read Prof. Atwa- 
ter’s articles on feeding stock carefully and 
thoughtfully. 

Swine.—Pork is high, and must be high for some 
time. But when the bulk of the crop comes upon 
the market, it may not keep its present price. 
Those who turn off their hogs quickly, will proba- 
ably make the most money. At any rate, they will 
make their pork cheaper. It is the quickly fatten- 
ing anfmal that pays, and this is precisely where it 
pays to raise pigs from pure bred boars, because 
they grow and turn feed into pork quickly. 

Store Pigs should be pushed uhead as quickly as 
possible, before cold weather. One pound of food 
now, is worth two in January, in making flesh, and 
the growth next season will be in proportion to the 
growth made now. Young pigs will be brought 
on quickly by giving them a mess of skim milk and 
cooked meal, after having fed them with cooked 
mush, cold, without milk. This tempts them to 
eat more food than they would otherwise do. 

Sheep.—Fine wool is but 44 cents a pound, which 
is lower than it has been since 1857. Yet we would 
not kill off Merino ewes. But we would, for one 
season, shut up our Merino rams, and buy or hire 
a Cotswold, and raise some cross bred lambs. 
There are ups and downs in all businesses, and the 
too common disposition to discard a staple thing 
because it is temporarily out of favor, is one of the 
great faults of our farming. It is especially so as 
regards sheep keeping and wool growing. 

Breeding Ewes should be put to the ram in Octo- 
ber, for March lambs. If lambs are not wanted so 
early, the ram should be kept apart another month. 
Where flocks run out the whole season, as in parts 
of the west and south, it is better for the lambs to 
come in April and earlyin May. There are fewer 
losses through cold and late storms. 

Poultry.—The hen-house should have a thorough 
cleansing and whitewashing, to get rid of vermin, 
and the fowls should be well fed, if plenty of eggs 
are wanted for the holidays. Itis too late to feed 
hens just when eggs are looked for. At the end of 
the month turkeys and fowls for the “ thanksgiy- 
ing’’ market should be put in coops and fed with 
soft food. Corn-meal boiled in milk, will produce 
very white and sweet flesh. Poultry thus fed, may 
be made as fat as possible in three weeks. 


Sundry Matters.—Everything about the granaries 
and corn cribs should be made safe against vermin. 
Several cats may be fed at the cost of feeding one 
dog, and as they will earn their feed far more 
profitably, it will pay to encourage a few cats about 
the farm. Make holes where they can get in and 
out of the buildings and under them, but a foot or 
more above the ground, that skunks may not take 
possession. Procure a safe lantern, and do not 
burn kerosene in the barn and stables. A candle 
lantern is the safest. Provide hooks upon which 
to hang the lantern in safe places. Cut and grind 
all the fodder and feed when it can be made to pay. 
Give salt to the stock regularly but sparingly. Half 
an onuce a day, is a safe allowance for large ani- 
mals, See to the water supply, and do not let the 
wash from the roofs flood the barn-yard. Observe 
closely, and think about what you see. The result 





of this is what is called experience, and the more a 
man has, the more profitable his labor ought to be. 


—-—_———s 1 6 ee > oe 
Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


Now is ripeness, the fullness of the season, and 
the harvest! While we look back with satisfac- 
tion upon the labors of the season now closing, we 
must also look forward to those of the season 


which, after a period of rest, will open anew. The | 


cultivator works with faith in the promisc that seed 
time and harvest shall continue, and with faith 
too, that whatever advocates of development may 
claim to take place in uncounted ages, so far as he 
is concerned, like will produce like. There is no 
department in which much work of anticipation 
may not be done, and it will not only save time, 
which in spring is always crowded, but work done 
now is much better done. Inthese golden October 
days, when it isa pleasure to be in the open air, 
one can do much more than in the cold, drizzling, 
uncertain days of April. Of course many things 
must be done in spring, and at no other time, but 
there is enough which can be done now to keep all 
hends busy until cold weather sets in. 
=e 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Picking is the pressing work in the orchard this 
month. The fruit-grower should know the peculi- 
arities of each variety; some must be marketed at 
once, some autumn varieties come into eating con- 
dition in a week or two after picking, while others 
keep into early winter. The latest or winter sorts 
should be left on the trees until there is danger of 
hard frosts, or the readiness with which the fruit 
and the leaves part from the tree shows that 
growth is complete and the fruit has nothing more 
to gain by hanging. We have often insisted upon 
the importance of 

Assorting, but itis a matter that cannot be too 
often repeated. No work done by the fruit-grower 
will pay so well. If you doubt it, put up 10 Ibs. of 
fruit as it comes from the tree, and assort the same 
quantity, making 5 Ibs. of extra, 3 lbs. fair, and 2 
Ibs. seconds, and note the returns of the tvo lots. 
A few poor apples will spoil the sale of a barrel of 
good ones ; the whole will be judged by the poorest. 

Winter Fruit, whether apples or pears, must be 
kept as cool as may be and not freeze ; do not put 
it into the cellar until cool nights make it advisable. 

Fears vary more, and need more careful watching 
than apples, and it will pay the grower to study the 
peculiarities of each sort. New half barrels lined 
with white paper, with the fruit packed in solid by 
hand, are the most profitable packages for all ex- 
cept fine specimens of high colored fruit, such ag 
Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré d’ Anjou, ete.; these 
should be wrapped singly in soft paper, placed in 
single layers in shallow boxes, and sold by count. 

Ordering Trees, whether planting is done in fall or 
next spring, is advisable now. The trees are taken 
up in less hurry, they are less delayed in transpor- 
tation, and when at hand can be set at once or in 
spring as may seem best, they may be kept until 
spring if 

Heeled-in, just as safely as if they stood in the 
nursery. A trench or ditch is opened in a place 
where water will not stand; the trees are laid in 
one at a time, in a slanting position, (about 45°), 
covering the roots of each with fine soil; each lot 
of varieties should be separated from the next by a 
marking stake, so that there will be no confusion. 
See that earth is well filled in among the roots and 
no hollows left, and before cold weather the earth 
should be banked up well around them. 


Planting and Varieties.—Refer to the notes given 
last March. What is said there is equally applica- 
ble now. The question of fall planting must be 
governed by locality ; but for all but stone fruits, 
except where the winter is very severe, fall is the 
preferable season. Choose small thrifty trees. 


Fruit Garden. 


Blackberries and Raspberries start so early in spring 
that it is better to set them in. fall, as they receive 








a check if disturbed in spring unless they are taken 
up very early. If it is desired to propagate, then 
root cuttings should be made this month or next, 
when growth has ceased. Cut the roots into two 
or three inch pieces and pack in a box with alter- 
nate layers of earth. Bury the box where frost 
will not reach it, and water will not stand. Next 
spring the pieces are to be planted in nursery rows. 
In propagating 

Black Caps, a little earth should be thrown over 
the tips which touch the ground, to prevent the 
wind from blowing them about. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—About a year is 
gained by putting in cuttings of these now, instead 
of next spring. Make cuttings six inches long, of 
this year’s growth, set four inches apart, in rows, 
leaving one bud above the surface, If the soil is 
properly packed, crowded firmly against the cut- 
tings, every one should make a plant. 

Grapes.—We get numerous inquiries asking how 
to keep grapes, without any mention of the kinds. 
It is of no more use to try to keep Concords until 
Christmas than it is to try Early Harvest Apples. 
Catawba, Isabella, Diana, and Iona are the best 
keepers in general cultivation ; Walter and some 
less generally disseminated, also keep well. Con- 
cords, Delawares, and all others with a tender skin, 
will spoil. The keeping sorts are picked when 
fully ripe, allowed to “ cure ’’ a few days in shallow 
trays, in order to toughen their skins ; they are then 
packed in boxes, (usually 5 lbs.), and kept at as low 
and even a temperature as possible. 

Strawberries, —Mulch before very severe weather, 

Vines may be planted now. Prune after the 
leaves fall, and save the wood for cuttings if re- 
quired. Where practicable it is well to remove the 
vines from the trellis, lay them down and cover 
with a few inches of earth. 

Kitchen Garden. 

As soon as the crop is removed from a piece of 
land, it should have a good dressing of manure and 
be plowed or spaded. This not only in good part 
prepares the land for spring, but turns under vari- 
ous weeds that would continue to grow until freez- 
ing weather. All clearing up of rubbish that can 
be done now will save time in spring, and destroy 
various insects which pass the winter in the pupa 
state among litter. It is well to have a burn-heap 
to which all rubbish, brush, and the like, should be 
taken and burned, and the ashes saved for garden 
use. A garden of considerable size needs a place 
where three heaps can be made ; (1), the compost 
heap where all green refuse and weeds without 
seeds, sods, and the like may be converted into 
manure, (2). The burn-heap, where seed-bearing 
weeds, if any get large enough, can be burned with 
the rubbish, and (3), a heap for stenes that are 
raked out of the soil, and which may come in play 
in making paths, and for other uses. 

Asparagus beds may be set in the fall as well as 
in spring. Give old beds a thick coat of manure 
before winter, and spade or fork in lightly. 

Beets and Carrots.—Those for table use should not 
be touched by frost; they may be kept fresh and 
plump by packing in sand; Carrots may- be pre- 
served the same way. 

Cabbages will continue to grow until hard frosts. 
Young plants for wintering are put in cold frames 
late this month or early next, 


Celery.—That for winter use if not already hand- 
led, should be attended to; the soil is drawn 
towards the plants with the hoe; the leaves are 
held close together with one hand, while the loose 
soil is drawn areund the plant with the other hand, 
and the job finished with the hoe. The object.is to 
get the leaves in an erect compact clump, ready for 
storing. On the large scale 


Celery is Stored in trenches a foot wide and as 
deep as the plants are tall. It is set in closely, and 
alittle litter put over, which is increased as the 
cold increases. Small lots are best stored in a cool 
cellar in boxes nine inches wide, about as high as 
the celery, and of any convenient length. A few 
inches of earth are placed in the bottom, and the 
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plants packed in as close as they will stand. Wider 
boxes bring too great a mass of leaves together, 
and there is danger from rotting. 

Cold Frames should be ready for cabbage, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, and other plauts wintered in them. 


_ Parsnips and Salsify are both handy, anda portion 
may be left in the ground to be dug in spring; 
some think them improved by the winter’s ireezing. 

. Put earth with those stored to keep them firm. 

<. Spinach—Keep the ground loose, and apply a 
covering of hay, etc., only when hard frosts come. 
* Squashes.—Gut if there is danger of frost, place 

‘in heaps and cover with vines. Handle carefully if 

‘you would have them keep well during the winter. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Dig as soon as frosts touch the 
vines, Keep dry and where the temperature will not 

“go below 60°. 

Manure.—Make all thatis possible, and save every 
fertilizing material that may be going to waste in 
the neighborhood ; compost with muck or dry earth. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


This month usually, at least in the northern 
states, brings two or three nights of frost in which 
all the most tender plants are killed, and then there 
will often be two or three weeks of charming 
weather in which those plants not cut down, bloom 
more profusely than ever. It will pay to provide 

Protection against Frosts, and a very little thing 
will answer ; newspapers, if they can be kept from 
lowing away, willdo. We prolong the season of 
our Oannas several wecks by setting a pole in the 
center of the bed, and rigging an old sheet tent- 
fashion. The garden is often neglected as the end 
of the season approaches, but it should show 

Good Ieping to the very end. Remove old flow- 
er stalks, cut back decaying herbaceous plants, and 
keep down late weeds. Neatness should compen- 
sate for any absence of display. 

Dahlias, when the frost blackens the foliage, 
should be cut down; the roots may be left until 
cold weather approaches, when they may be dug, 
labeled, and stored wherever potatoes will keep. 

Bulbs.—Procure the supply of spring flowering 
bulbs early. The catalogues of the dealers give 
full directions for treatment. 

Tender Bulbs, such as Tiger Flower, Jacobean 
Lily, Gladiolus, etc., must be taken up before hard 
frosts, dried, labeled, and wrapped in paper; store 
in @ cool place, where it is not too damp, and 
where they will not freeze, and away from mice. 

Cannas.—If the frost touches the leaves, cut at 
once; the roots will not keep if the foliage is much 
frozen ; store in a warm dry place. 

Proonies.—Divide early this month if not done last. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Everything about the grecnhouse should be in 
readiness forsudden occupation. All repairs made, 
the heating apparatus in working order, and all 
places where insects can harbor, cleared out, coal 
or other fuel should be laid in, and pots and soil, as 
well as ail other requisites, proviabd. 

The Cellar is an important adjunct to the green- 
house, and especially so to the window garden, as 
there many planté may be kept in reserve, and if 
light, all the potting and other rough work with 
window plants, bulbs, etc., may be done there. 

Bulbs should be potted as soon as received, and 
kept in @ dark cellar to form roots. 

Plants for Forcing, such as Bleeding Heart, Deut- 
zia gracilis, Astilbe Japonica, and others are to be 
potted and put in the cellar or cokl frame. 

Taking in Plants that have been turned out for 
the summer, must be done before frost. It hardly 
pays to bother with old Geraniums and other guick 
‘growing things which usually get out of shape, but 

Jmew plants for the window or greenhouse should 
Bere been provided last month from cuttings. 
| Wentilate freely, whether the plants are in green- 
“house or window, that the transition to a close at- 
‘mosphere may be gradual. * 
 ibectsExamine every plant before it is taken 








in, and if any insects are found, place the plant un- 
der hospital treatment until clean. 

Window Boxes and Hanging Baskets should now be 
filled, aud the plants well established before they 
are taken in-doors. 

a eS «© 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 





The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculiurist, 
from our daily record during the year, show ata glance 
the transactions for the inonth ending Sept, 13th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding mouth last year; 

Ll. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Receirrs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
38 d’s this m1'th314,000 4,913,500 3,918,000 29, 00 41,000 1 061 4000 

27 d’s deast in'th36l, ‘00 4,11 1,000 1,984,Uu0 2, 000 “Ali, 000 
SALES. KMiour, Wheat, Corn, hye. Barley. Outs, 
23 d's this in" 378,000 5,774,000 4,163,000 19,000 36,000 1,973,000 
27 d’s dast m'th497,000 8,711,000 3°105, Oud 49, 000 84 30.0 1,.04,0U0 


>. Comparison with same period ai this time last year. 





















Receiprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
28 days 1875..314,000 4,915,500 3,918, 00) 29,000 41 000 1,061,000 
29 days 1874. .316, ‘000 3,671,000 1 957,090 54,000 28,710 "758,u00 
SALREs. Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Pue. Barley. Oats, 
28 days 1875. 378,000 5,774,000 4,163,000 19,000 36,0 0 1,973,009 
29-days 1871. .348,000 5,143,000 4,716,000 26,000 2,304,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn, Rue. Barley. Oaie. Malt, 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Sept. 6, 1875. 1,251,321 1,083,086 11,216 1,963 211,069 293,081 
Aug. 9, 1813.. 553,89 783,39% 21.608 1,163 591, 489 201.029 
May 11, 1875.. 969,804 1,342,924 16,124 16.587 543; 29,655 
Jan, It, 1875. "8.673, 122 1,019.900 50,889 191,470 877, ‘O14 145.617 
Nov. 9, Sit... 3,680, M1 1, 727,510 19.123 117,185 794,722 155,882 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Sep. 9. 

Flour. Whea. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas 
hbis. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush 

1875.1,282,722 18.140,047 8,387,682 152,883 225 «88,472 235,855 
1874.15 15 24,462,895 15,8 9.600 553,050 $320 86,895 272,105 
18:3. 965,067 12.165,224 9,813,745 551,093 19,226 26.591 91,270 


5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
0 Sep. Mh. 



































Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bis. * bush, bush. bush. bush. bush, 
200 =3,698,700 §=88,500 82,900 Ke 5,600 
600 12.811, 09 189,800 74,100 100 
ST ig 9,183,200 10.071, "100 671,110 27,000 2'333;700 
ee. 71,000 415,000 17,434,000 $59,000 470,000 4,811,000 
Current WUOLKSALR PRICES, 
Ang. 12, Sept. 13. 
Price oF GoLp 114 117 
Froun—Super to Extra State $5 2 @%715 $515 @ 650 
on a to Extra Southern... 5385 @ & 7% 500 @870 
fextr 610 @ 875 5 69 8 25 
extrs S MIGMBERG, cncvcnocsiovese 650 @7H 600 @72% 
Superfine Western ........... 540 @ 600 515 @ 5 65 
I na: cnwsdloesas . 610 @6%3 450 @5T 
oo 3 eee eee —- @ — 350 @ 450 
Wroeat— Ali kinds of White. 155 @ 10 135 #158 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 135 @160 10 @148 
Corn—Yellow ... = S1K¥@ BK ob @ B 
Mixed ; i @ 4% 6 4 
TEs «+ grcancese 9 @ Nominal 
Oats— Western ... 6ye@ 1% 40 @ 59 
SD Shancecess ; 65 @ 72 0@ & 
YR. .---- : sikah Sec sats, Le aD 9 @10 
BALE = . 1200 @123 115 @180 
Havel nleg # 100 IS... seo. cce 709 @112% 65 @110 
Srraw, # MW Ms... 50 @ 50 @ 83 
Corron— Middhings®# th 14%{@ 14% Mxe@ 14% 
Hops—Crop of 18i, # } ...... 18 @ ay 15 @ 2 
freatTurRs —Live Geese, vi b 3 @ 60 3; @ 60 
Seep—Clover, ® fh ..... uke ilxX 13 @ 18% 
Timothy, ® bushel........... 270 @287% 80) @315 
Flax. ® bushel............ 18 @10 1%3@e@ — 
Suear—Refi’g & Grocery # ® 6X@ 93 7 @ 9 
Morasses. Cuba, #gal. a @ 4% 32 @ 43 
New Orleans, # gal . 72 62 @ 68 
CorrrKn—lRio(Gold).. 20 lik@ 20 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c.,. @B. 9@ 24 § @ 2% 
Seed Leaf, ® 6 55 7@ 4 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #@b 2% @ 68 23 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, # Bb 50 25 g 48 
California, clip.......... 3! 17 @ 3? 
TALLOW, ® B _ 94@ 9X 
OrL-Ca kk —# ton ied 4500 4100 @46 5v 
Pork—Mess, # barrel... 26 @275 22@ — 
Prime Mess. ® barrel 1925 @1950 1900 @:9 50 
Berr—Plain mes 0 @98 800 @950 
Larp, in tres, & harrels, Fb 2x¥@ WK 1k@ 13% 
Burren—State, F M.......... 16 35 22 @ 8% 
Western, # Mendetanug 4@ Ww 5 @ 33 
CHERSE. : 3 11% 2@ 10% 
BRANS—® bushel........ 26s. 1 290 16 @30 
Pras—Canada, free. ®# bu... Nominal, 120 @1°70 
Eaas—Fresh. #? dozen Sion Bake = 18 @ 22 
PouLTRY—Fowls.............. 13 @ 18 8 @ 1% 
Turkeys—? b 4@ I7 16 @ Ww 
Geese, ® pair...... ow 186 O23 125 @¢i0 
SER, TUMOR. .cncccses sce c0c0 10 @ 81% 6 @ 9 
PIGEONS, # G0Z ....... .eseeee 17% @200 150 @23iK 
Woopcock. per pair........ «+ 2 @ 15 8: @ 
SPRING CHICKENS, @ B.... .. 16 @ 20 1 @ 18 
TURNIPS @ bbl... 2... scene 125 @15) 7 @1 2% 
CaB3\GEs—#F 100...... > @500 17 @3% 
Ontons—® bbl........ 225 @400 153 wit 
PoraTors—#® bbl - 8 @2S Hh @150 
Sweet PoraTorns—# bbl..... -@e —- 125 @3:0 
BROOM-CORN .. 7 @ 13% 7@ 13 
PRARS, per crate......... eee 1 @ 5 00 50 « 400 
Pears, #@bbl..... ‘ —-@e — 2% @8 00 
PiLeuMs, # bush........... —- @ — 200 « 450 
GRAPES, @ B.... .: ... —- @ — 2@ 10 
APPLES—® barrel 17% @350 100 @32 
CRANBERRIFS—® box........ — @ — —- oO — 
PRACHES. percrate. ...... 2% @200 3% @122%5 
GREEN Corn. per 100........ 5 @10) 60 @ 100 
GREEN Pras. # bbl.. ..... ow 1 @30 —- @ — 
TOMATORS, ® hush.. Pn & Fe 20 g 60 
String BEANS, per bag..... 50 @159 =- -_ 
CucumBers, por bush, box. 59 @ % —- @ — 
WATERMELONS. ® 100......... 770 @3500 400 @35 08 
SQUASH. ® bhl......... M @ 125 50 @ 125 
CAULIFLOWER, per 28 300 @ 5 50 —- @ — 
MUSKMELONS, ® bb! —-@ — 50 @2 





Gold has been np to 1178, and down to 112f. closing 
Sept. 11th at 117, as avainet 114 on Aug. 12th... . 
The movements in Domestic Produce have been quite 
liberal since our last, but prices have been gencrally rul- 













ing lower, under freer offerings of the leading kinds.,.. 
The Breacstutf trade has been fairly active, the export 
demand having been good, but with more favorable har. 
vest and crop reports, aud more urgency on the part of 
receivers to realize, prices bave declined materially, 
New crop winter Wheat has been arriving in very poor 
condition, and has been quite difficult to market. A few 
of the vest samples have been taken for shipment. New 
crop Oats have also been coming forward in very poor 
order, much of the receipts having been unsound. Con- 
siderable purchases, on speculative account, have been 
made of prime new Mixed Chicago Oats, chiefly for Oc- 
tober delivery, at 48c. per bushel. New crop Rye has 
been attracting very little attention, and has been much 
depressed in value. New crop Barley has been more 
sougit after, mostly for forward delivery, closing quite 
firmly....Irovisions have been unusually variable as to 
price, on free dealings, closing generally in favor of pur- 
chasers....Cotton has been quoted lower, under the very 
liberal arrivals of new crop at the shipping ports. At 
the reduced figures, the dealings have been comparative- 
ly large, chiefly for forward delivery....Wool has been 
more sought after toward the close, and has been quoted 
steadier....Tobacco has been fairly active within our 
as ...Hay has been in less request, and quoted cheap- 

..Seeds have been quiet, and at the close easier in 
ies ey Hops much lower. and slow of sale....Ocean 
freights have becn moderately active, but quoted lower. 
Flour by sail and steam to London, 2s. 3d. per bbl.; 
Grain by sail, to do.. Td. @ 742. per bushel; Grain 
by steam to Liverpool. 6}@6d., and by sail, to do., 
(3@647. per bushel. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, 
6s. 83d. : for Penarth Roads. and orders, 5s. 9d. @%s.; for 


the Continent, 6s. 3d. @ 6s. 6d. per quarter. 
New York 


LivesStock Markets, 





RECEIPTS. 
WREK ENDING Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tost 
BOG. Wo oiviccecccesiecs 8,200 108 3,080 22,162 17,668 51,168 
aoa 68 66 3,144 24,747 bes 5 %6,454 
60 2,672 31,268 59.9 60,827 
63 2,410 27. Bit 18, 189 58,478 
Total for 4 Weeks..8°520 297 11,286 105,518 71,801 226,922 
do. fer prev.5 Weeks46,083 504 16,680 196,110 111,324 310,70! 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheen. Swine, 
Average per Week.. 9,630 UW 2,821 26,79 17,825 
do. do. last Month... 9,216 100 . 3,896 977212 — 22'265 
do. do, prev's Month. : 8453 95 "3.860 21,629 25,847 


Beeves.—Serious complaints have been made by 
shippers of stock via Albany, of the treatment of cattle in 
the chanze to and from the feeding pens in that city while 
on their way to New York. Owners of stock have charged 
that the treatment is ‘‘ shameful and outrageous.”’ The 
effect is secn to some extent in the fact that in one week 
ofthe past month, 6,808 head were sold at the yards in 
Jersey City, which are supplied by the Erie and other 
railroads, while but 2,000 were sold at the yards at 60th 
street, New York, supplied by the New York 
Road. Cruel and inhuman treatment of stock en-route to 
the market is unprofitable to all concerned, affd in this 
fact lies the strongest protection for the unfortunate ani- 
nmials. The market for the past month has been unsteady. 
Opening strong, it gave way soon after to the extent of 
Xe. per ]b., and another 4c. the following week. This 
last loss was recovered danni same day witha “firmer tone to 
the market. At the close the tendency was downwards 
for all grades except extra. The best qnalitics of cattle 
sold in small lots at 134c.@13¥c. @ Ib. to dress 58 Ds. 
per cross cwt.; the range for native steers was 83(c.@13c. 
# bb to dress 55 to 58 Bs., and Texan and Cherokee cat- 
fle sold for 7%c.@9-. @ Ib to dress 54 to 56 bs. These 
prices are fully ic. ® Ib. above the rates of the same 
weck last year. 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


Central 


WEEK ENDING Ra nge. taves ea Aver. 
. Y, 5 11 12 11 Ke. 
19%@ll we. HM s. 
104@1 Ec, Ils. 
10%@I1Ke. H ¢. 





Milch Cows.—The market has been dull through- 
out the month, and the hopes of dealers for a better feel- 
ing are not yet realized. The demand slowly takes up 
the meager offerings. Prices as we close are $50 to $70 
per head with a dull market....Calwes have been in 
dull but steady demand through the month, easing off 
somewhat last weck. Fair to good veals sold atthe close 
at 8¥c¢.@9c. PD. live weight; poor veals brought 6c. 

7c. @ TI. Grass calves sol] for $5.75 to $8 np rhead for 
good, and $5 50 to $6 for poor.... Sheep and Lambs. 
—The markct advanced ijc. @ Db. at the bevinning of the 
month’s business, with a brisk trade. The improve 
ment has been maintained notwithstan ‘ing the increased 
receipts. and the market closes wita an active demand for 
good sheep at 4¥c.@6\4c. @ tb. live weight, and for 
lambs at 64c.@3i{c. @ I. Poor stock is not in favor, 
and is dullof sale . Swime.—The demand has heen 
chiefly for dressed hoge. A few heavy State live hogs 
have been sold at 8c. @ Bb. weighing 250 to 300 De. 
Nearly all the arrivals have been consigned direct to 
slanghterers, Dreased hogs have sold at lic. @ b., but 
this price was not ma‘ntained, and the market for this 
stock fell back to 10:4@10%c., which are the closing 
rates, A few live hogs were sold at 84c.@8\c. @ b. 
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See the Supplement with this Number. 
fae. Se 

The Publishers print an Extra Sheet, (making 52 
pages in all, this month). In this they give their 
Premium announcements for the ‘“ Centennial 
Year,” which year, by the way, has already begui:, 
so far as subscriptions to this Journal are concerned. 
That is to say, all new subscribers now or hereafter 
received for 1876, are supplied with the remaining 
numbers issued this year after the reception of their 
subscription, without extra charge....All our readers 
will be interested in much that is said and pictured 
in the Supplement Sheet. No doubt irany will, as 
hitherto, embrace the opportunity to supply them- 
selves without cost, with some of the good articles 
offered. It is comparatively an easy matter to do, 
as many thousands have proved....As Editors, we 
promise to spare no effort to meet the wishes of the 
Publishers, to have the American Agriculturist for 
the Centennial Year exceedingly valuable to all its 
readers. We trust our readers will agree with us, 
that a Journal, like this, going into a family for a 
year, will not only exert a healthful influence in 
stimulating thought and improvement, and thus el- 
evate the mind standard of all cultivators of the soil, 
and of others too; but that it will also help guard 
against errors, against imposition, and assist all to 
make their labor more profitable. With this view, 
we invite all to lend a kind influence in making this 
Journal even more widely known, and in drawing 
to itas readers, many who are now without its vis- 
its. This we ask as a friendly favor, aside from the 
rewards which the Publishers offer on a liberal scale 
to those who respond to their propositions. At 
least, we ask all to read what the Publishers pro- 
pose on the first and second pages of the Supple- 
ment, and to the Descriptions of Premiums in 
the succeeding pages. 





containing a areat variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Su upoetione which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

is N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January fst, 1875, each subscriber 
must remif, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums: make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd‘ ompany. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and rezistry; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





‘The New Post-Office.—tThe office of the 
Agricullurist has a remarkably central position. Uncle 
Sam thonght he would get into a good neighborhood 
when he selected a site for a new post-office for the City 
of New York, as he put it diagonally opposite and within 
a stone’s throw of our office. The building is the largest 
post-office in the conntry. and it is arranged in a most 
convenient manner. We are much obliged to the Uncle, 
as it makes the sendin’ and receiving of our immense 
mails a comparatively easy matter. Strangers who visit 
New York should not fail to take a look through this 
spacious and magnificent strneture, which, taking into 
account its architecture, its finely but not fantastically 


| cut granite, etc., is one of the noblest buildings in this 
country, and is excelled by few other public edifices in 
the world. 

[33> Subscribe this month 
for all of 1876, and_ get 
November and Deeember 
Numbers FREE. _&J 





‘The Useful HousesPlans published 
in every number, are giving great satisfaction ; they bring 
many letters of thanks, and even in these “ hard times” 
many houses, taking the country together, are being 
erected, some following the plans given, and others vary- 
ing them more or less, to suit their individual tastes or 
circumstances. The specifications and estimates of cost 
given are of great value, as a basis for calculation, even 
where prices vary materially from those named. The 
quantities being given correctly by a skillful architect, 
like Mr. Reed, the difference in cost of the lumber, tim- 
ber, etc., is easily learned by any one on inquiring in his 
own neighborhood. Everybody wants a house of some 
kind, and most expect at some not very distant day to 
have something different from their present habitation. 
The study of any plans helps educate one’s taste, and fur- 
nishes useful hints, and any one intending to expend even 
$500 on a house will be likely to get hints worth ten times 
their cost by investing $5 or $10 in books on architecture. 
The readers of the American Agriculturist may expect 
continued plans and suggestions in most, if not all, future 
numbers of this journal, which will alone be worth far 
more than the subscription cost of the paper. 


Hints to Advertisers.—If the Publish- 
ers of this Journal were to offer to put one of your cards 
inside every copy of the paper sent out, you would jump 
at the chance, for though half or three-fourths of them 
would drop out and be lost, and only the first one open- 
ing a paper would be likely to see the enclosed card, you 
would reason that if only one in a hundred were pre- 
served and examined, it would probably pay. Well, 
1,000 cards with 2 by 2} inches of decently printed sur- 
face, would cost at least $2.00. You would say if 1,000 
would pay, 2,000 would. and so on up to 100,000, costing 
$200. But for $40 to $80, according to the place occupied, 
you can have such a card electrotyped into the pages of 
this paper, where it cannot fall out, where it will be con- 
stantly before each reader, and be ready for frequent and 
future reference, as most of these papers are before the 
readers for 3 or 4 weeks, and are then retained on file or 
bound, and probably not less than 500,000 persons read 
each number of the paper, as a majority of them go to 
several families. If you advertise by circular, each 1,000 
will cost you from $1.50 upward fos printing, $10 for 
postage, $1.50 to $2.00 for the cheapest envelopes, and $2 
to $3 for addressing them, besides the cost of getting 
names and addresses, or at least $15 per 1,000, or $1,500 
for 100,000! which would pay for several full columns of 
advertising. Further, the select character of the adver- 
tisements in this paper is a sort of guarantee to the 
reader that he will not be swindled, which is not pos- 
sessed by loose circulars and cards that anybody may 
have put into papers on their journey to you. In respect 
to choice company, few other journals in the world are 
so careful to extract all unreliable men and things. The 
readers of the American Agriculturist know this fact, 
and they are more ready to patronize the advertisers in 
this paper. Its columns are, therefore, many more times 
valuable than ordinary mediums, aside from the great 
circulation here enjoyed. 

Adorn Wour Homes.—Read the adver- 
tisement on third cover page of this number, and tell 
your friends and neighbors how easily they can make 
their homes attractive. 

A new Enemy to the Raspberry. 
--Mr. W. H. Coe, Florist, Lock Haven, Pa., sent us a 
specimen of raspberry cane upon which a Dodder ( Cuscuta 
compacta) was perfectly established ; Mr. Coc states that 
the patch where it was found is upon ground which was 
formerly aswamp. We have known this dodder to in- 
jure young apple trees in the nursery. Another species, 
ficnred in December last, attacks Lncern or Alfalfa in 
California. Being an annual, it is not difficult to get rid 
of; the affected stems should be cut out, and burned, to 
prevent the ripening of any seed. 

The American Pomological Soci- 
ety closed its 15th biennial sesssion at Chicago on Sept. 
10th. The meeting was one of the largest and most in- 
teresting ever held by the Society ; the western pomolo- 
gists being ont in full force, and the number of members 
from the eastern and other states unexpectedly large. 








For details of the proceedings, reference must be made tg 





the published transactions. The meetings were presided 
over by Col. Wilder, who, thongh verging upon 80 years, 
fills t¥e presidential chair with all the vigor of former 
years. The officers of previous years were for the most 
part re-elected, the principal ones being Marshall P. 
Wilder, President ; Thomas P. James, Cambridge, Mass., 
Treasurer; and W. C. Fiagg, Moro, Ml., Secretary. The 
next biennial session will be held at Baltimore, Md. The 
Society accepted the invitation of the Penna. Horticulta- 
ral Society to mect at Philadelphia in Sept. of next year, 
as their guests; this is net to be a business meeting, but 
rather a social re-union in honor of the Centennial. A 
large and very fine exhibition of fruit was made by the 
members, but it was unfortunately placed in the building 
of the Chicago Inter-State Industrial Exposition, where 
the eollections were so much scattered and in places 8o 
unfitted for the purpose that the frnit could not be seen 
to good advantage. The exhibition of seedling pears, by 
B. 8. Fox, of California, and Clapp Brothers, Dorchester, 
Mass., and of new grapes, by J. H. Ricketts, Newburgh, 
N. Y., attracted special atiention...: Among the coarte- 
sies accepted by the Society, was a drive to South Park, 
offered by the Commissioners, and a banquet given by the 
Illinois Horticultural Society. 


—_—_—— +o __—_—- 
Sundry Fx Mambage: 


aioe correspondent suggests 
that a burning candle by 
which moths are attracted, 
with some of the inseéts 
singed and helpless, while 
othera, regardless of the 
fate of their companions, 
still fly towards the danger, 
would make a good head- 
piece to our humbug col- 
umn. He thinks that bum- 
bugs would not be enccess- 
fal were it not for the folly 
of the people, who ran after 
them.—a view of the case we 
have presénted in former 
numbers. We gratify our 
friend by adopting his idea, 
and regret that there is one 
thing which can not be 
shown in an engraving. 
To make the picture truth- 
fal, we should pt tte the moths, after they had 
recovered from the effects of one singeing, at length 
regaining the use of their wings, and going as fast 
as before, directly to another and similar candle. 
Some persons are teachable, and do not need to run their 
heads against a stone wall more than once, to find ont 
that they get the worst of it; such persons, if they have 
been foolish enough to be caught by some humbngging 
scheme, do not repeat the folly—one dose ts a cure. 
Others are not so tractable, but go on investing in one 
thing after another, in the vain hope that luck will tarn 
in their favor. Where such persistence in folly is accom- 
panied by loss of money only, it is bad enough, but where 

MONEY AND HEALTH 

are both squandered, the case is deplorable. Some }et- 
ters that come to us from these victims, are truly pa- 
thetic, and it is difficult to read them unmoved. Such 
letters are mostly from young men who, frightened by 
the circulars of the private disease quacke, have sent 
every dollar they could raise in the hope of a eure, to 
one and then another, until, having madc themselves 
poor, and broken down in bodily health, and in a mental 
condition bordering on insanity, they write to us in @e- 
spair to know what they shall do. They know that they 
are “‘ going to a premature grave,” and it is singnlar how 
generally they talk of guing away from home, where the 

cause of their death may not be known to their families 
and friends. Such letters we have usually answered per- 
sonally, but some remarks in a recent article have ealled 
out an unusual number, more than we can afford time to 
teply to by mail, and we briefly answer ‘hem here, Sieh 
young men need to do two things: (1) stop taking qnack 
medicine, and (2) cure your mental disease, The second 
is perhaps the first step towards a bodily cnre. We can 
see plainly by the tone of these letters, that each writer 
has brooded in secret over his trouble, whatever it may 
be, has fed his imagination by reading all the cirenlare of 
quacks, which are issued for the sole purpose of fric-hten- 
ing such as he into paying high prices for their stnff, and 
have magnified every ache or slight disturhance. into a 
symptom of dreadful import. It is of the greatest Im- 
portanee that stich a person should get ont of this state 
of mind, and he can best do it by confiding his tronbles 
to some one else. He mnst be badly off who has not 
some bright, hopefal friend who will cheer him in his 
despondency, and talk him out of the notion of dyingjnst 
at present. Then find some goo/ physician at home, and in 
this case we should prefer a young to an old one, and fol- 
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low his advice, which will in most cases be accompanied 
by very little medicine. But as you value your, health, 
have nothing to do with any one who will undertake to 
treat your case from a distance, and without seeing his 
patient. But to return to some of 

THE MOTHS WHICH GET BURNED. 

One of them got so doubly singed a short time ago, 
that we briefly state the case. It hardly seems possible 
that there could be found at this late day,a person so 
foolish as to put himself into the hands of the saw dust 
swindlers, or dealers in counterfeit money. It seems 
that there are those vile enough to wish to buy the 
“queer,” but the whole trick has becn so often exposed 
that one would think that even these would be shrewd 
enough not to trust the other scoundrels, the sellers. 
Not so thonght Henry Yerling, of Tipton Co., Ind. He 
had bittcu at the offer to furnish him with $20,000 of 
counterfeit for $150 of good bills, so he came to New 
York, met the “shovers” by appointment at a hotel, 
paid his geod moncy, and received a box supposed to 
contain the bad. The sharpers told him to hurry off for 
fear of the U. 8. officers, and they accompanicd him 
across the ferry to Jersey City, where they got intoa 
quarrel, were all arrested, and taken to the police station. 
The box was there opened, and was found to contain, 
not sawdust this time, but shavings, whereupon Yerling 
was much enraged, and teok out his revolver, but was 
prevented from shooting any one. As Yerling would 
make no charge agai:st the other rascals, for fear of im- 
plicating himself, they were let off. Henry Yerling comes 
out of the scrape very badly singed ; he lost his $150, 
and his traveling expenses, had the mortification of being 
arrested, and what is worst of all, has had his name 
published from end to end of the country, as wicked 
enough to deal in counterfeit money, and foolish enough 
to get swindled in the trade. This, and a similar case 
which occurred in Bedford Co., Pa., shows that the “shov- 
ers of the queer” are still at work, and that they can 
still find persons dishonest enough to accept their pro- 
poesals ; and though the subject is one to which we have 
often alluded, we refer to it again in the hope that the 
fear of expesure, if nothing else, will keep the wickedly 
foolish out of the hands of the sharpers. We haven't a 
particle of pity for those who get caught, and while we 
are glad they lose their money, we do not want another 
set. of rascals to get it....A Correspondent in Virginia 
asks our opinion of 

a 0. 0. D.,”” ESTABLISHMENT 


in Baltimore. He states that he recollects a concern in 
Chicago, which a few years ago operated in a similar 
manner, and which burst up, leaving many persons 
mizcus their money. So do we recollect it, and long be- 
fore the end came, advised people to have nothing to do 
with it. It is very safe to beware of unusual methods of 
selling goods. Such houses as A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Lord & Taylor, and other immense houses, do not require 
any machinery of ‘‘numbered slips” or ‘ coupons,” in 
disposing of their wares. We are quite unable to sec the 
need of this method of selling goods, which is the case 
with our correspondent, and we advise him, and all 
others, not to play any game they do not understand. Of 
the Chicago concern, our correspondent writes : ‘‘ Several 
good people whom { know, have suffered in reputation 
ever since, by acting as agents for the swindlers. They 
went around among their friends and took orders for 
goeds, and a certain amount of cash in advance, which 
of course was lost, and their friends and patrons are 
often heard to say that they do not think the money was 
ever sent off by theagent. These persons ought to know 
that in this siate they should take out a license—costing 
$100—before they take orders from their friends in favor 
of the great C. O. D. House." 


THE TEXAS MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


Is acting very much like a swindling concern. It resorts 
to the old dodge of informing persons that they have not 
yet paid for their five tickets, (giving the numbers), and 
informing them that one of the tickets has drawn a valu- 
_ able prize. The sum of $2 only is wanted, to pay for 
the tickets and secure the prize. This is a stale old trick, 
Mr. Secretary ‘‘ Choate Somerby,” which we stated some 
time ago looked very much like ‘ Cheat Somebody,” and 
this circular of yours shows that the play upon words was 
prophetic....The scheme of the “ Montpelier Female Hu- 
mane Association,” of Va., is nothing more or less than 
a lottery. Our opinon in regard to raising money in this 
manner for any cause, however worthy, and backed by 
any names, however respectable, is too well known to 
_ make it necessary to repeat it. We make no distinctions 
"fn favor of any, when we denounce the whole system. 


t NO YOU DIDN'T, SIR! 
© WW." writes from Minnesota, that seeing the adver- 
* tisement of a “ Mercantile Prize Association,” in various 
r papers, and he “thinks in the Agréculturist,” but 
' not “remember for certain,” he invested in a 
_ ficket, and afterwards sent for another tickct, and writes 
~ Complaining that he gets no return. To be sure the 





tickets were only 25 cents each, but we would not have 
““W. W.” be in doubt whether he saw the advertisement 
in the Agriculturést, and can assure him that he did not. 
We do not publish that kind of advertisements. 
A PERENNIAL HUMBUG, 

is Joseph T. Iuman. ‘Men come, men go, but Joe runs 
on forever’’—almost. It will be 10 years next month 
since we first held up Joseph to the admiring gaze of the 
people. They who were boys then, are now men, and 
many who have read the first notice of Joseph, have gone 
beyond the reach of quack medicines, and yet Joseph 
turns up again every now and then, with the same old 
story. Now he comes, possibly to celebrate the 10th 
aniversary of our—well, not acquaintance, but first 
knowledge of him. Apparently out-living old ‘* Sands 
of Life,”—here he is with his ‘*Corassa Compound,” 
which, whatever other qualities it may have, is at least 
long-lived. It has secn the rise and fall of many rivals ; 
**Old Mother Noble ” came and went; “ Clark Johnson, 
M.D.,” dawned upon us and faded into nothing; ** Uncle 
Joe” arose with his *‘ Bell-tongue syrup,”’ and went down 
again, and ‘‘ Aunt Lee,” and all the rest of the long pro- 
cession, havé ‘* gone where the woodbine twineth.”’ Yet 
J. T. Inman, and his “‘ Corassa Compound,” are like Day 
and Martin’s Blacking, “always on hand.” As this In- 
man is a type of a class, let us see his way of doing busi- 
ness. He was a pastor. He went to Peru asa mission- 
ary; he was in a horrible state for a missionary to be in, 
and it would hardly be proper to repeat his catalogue of 
afflictions ; a learned and venerable physician, Fernandez 
Colina—it is well to be particular as to names—put him 
up to the Corassa Compound, and of course Joseph I. 
immediately began to get well. There is no secret at all 
about the Corassa Compound. You see, it is made of 
Corassa Apimis, Selarmo Umbelifera, Alkermes Latafolia, 
and Carsadoe Herbalis. Get them and mix them, and you 
will be all right. But there is one drawback, ‘the drug 
stores can not be relied upon to procure new remedies of 
pure quality,” so Joe himself puts it up ready for use, 
**at the price which it costs me. My means make me 
independent, [lucky Joc !]. I seek no other reward for 
sending the remedy, than the satisfaction of doing good,” 
at the rate of $3.50 per pound, by mail. Inman—this 
is what the boys call “too thin.”’ It is not necessary 
to add that there are no such plants as this fellow pre- 
tends to put into his stuff, and all that show of names 
is bosh, and a very poor imitation of botanical names. 
The circular contains certificates from a London, a Paris- 
ian, and a New York ‘*M. D.,”’ but neither is dated, nor 
is there any date in the whole circular. But why should 
there be, this is one of the perennial humbugs, and the 
circular is just as fresh now as it was 10 years ago, and 
will answer its purpose 10 years to come—which is that 
of humbugging the unfortunate. 





October Fairs.—There are several impor- 
tant fairs to come off this month—cspecially in some of 
the southern and western states. The Georgia State Fair 
on the 18th promises to be of special interest; the fair 
grounds of the society at Macon are regarded as the 
finest in the country. See list of other fairs on page 399. 


The New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society.—New Jerscy, a state so largely iden- 
tified with horticultural pursuits, has heretofore had no 
Horticultural Society. In August last a meeting wag 
called to consider the matter, which resulted in an unex- 
pectedly large and very spirited assemblage at New Bruns- 
wick, at which an organization was perfected. The offi- 
cers chosen were: President, George Thurber, of Bergen 
Co., Post-office address, 245 Broadway, N. Y.; Vice-Pres- 
édents, (one from each county represented), A. 8. Fuller, 
Ridgewood, Bergen Co. ; C. W. Badger, Newark, Essex 
Co.; John Van Doren, Manalapan, Monmouth Co. ; John 
8. Collins, Moorestown, Burlington Co.; Edwin Allen, 
New Brunswick, Middlesex Co. ; Geo. M. Cole, Deerfield, 
Cumberland Co. ; N. W. Parcell, Elizabeth, Union Co. ; 
Ezra Dayton, Bernardsville, Somerset Co. Recording 
Secretary, E. Williams, Montclair, Essex Co. ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, B. B. Hance, Red Bank, Monmouth Co. ; 
Treasurer, W. H. Goldsmith, Newark, Essex Co. ; Evec- 
utive Committee, P.T. Quinn, Newark, Essex Co. ; J. W. 
Hayes, Newark, Essex Co.; S.C. DeCou, Moorestown, 
Burlington Co. ; Thos, Cole, Deerfield, Cumberland Co. ; 
D. McLaury, New Brunswick, Middlesex Co. ; President, 
Secretaries, and Treasurer. The next regular meeting 
will be held at New Brunswick, Jan. 20th, 1876, at which 
a large gathering is expected, and when the future opera- 
tions of the Society will be decided upon. 


The New England Fair.—tThe 12th 
annual exhibition of the New England Agricultural So- 
ciety was held at Manchester, N. II., from the 7th to the 
10th of September. It wasa very successful exhibition, 
being mainly a farmers’ fair with few of the “show” 
herds which are frequently seen at fairs. The entries of 


live-stock were numerous, and the pens were well filled. 











The working cattle made the most conspicuous show, 
These were generally very fine, the majority of them be- 
ing estimated to weigh over 4,000 lbs. per yoke. One 
well trained team of eleven yoke belonging to Mr. J. E. 
Perry, attracted much notice. The Short-horn cattle 
made a good show; the Ayrshires, Jerseys, Devons, and 
Herefords, were only fair. The sheep and pigs were not 
such as might have been expected, neither was the poul- 
try. A“ bench show” of dogs was a new feature, and 
perhaps an admissible one at an agricultural fair, if we 
consider that the more dogs are cared for the less injury 
they may do to the farmers’ flocks. The dogs, however, 
received more attention than the sheep, which is certainly 
reversing their order as to intrinsic value. Fruits, vege- 
tables, and dairy products, were in small supply, but the 
trotting ring and some other attractive shows of ques- 
tionable value in an agricultural fair, made up for all defi- 
ciencies in drawing a crowd and making the exhibition 
interesting to the visitors and financially successful to 
the Society. 

Much Rain.—Some heavy rain-falls during 
the past wet season have been reported, but we have 
secn nothing to exceed that which fell in Wytheville, Va. 
A correspondent there states that on one day near the 
end of July, three inches of rain fell in three-quarters of 
an hour! Very good for Wytheville. 





The Buckeye Mower.—At the great 
field trial of mowers by the National Agricultural Society 
of Switzerland, held at Zurich on the 27th of May, the 
first premium was awarded to the Buckeye. It has also 
received the past season a first premium at Birgfield, 
Germany ; Uithoorn and Vintereen, Holland; the high- 
est honors at Brummen and Oegstgeest, Holland ; the 
first premium at the ficld trials at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire; at Danvers, Mass., and at Thorn Hill, N. Y. 





Periodical for Dairymen.—“ J.H.,” 
Hannibal, Mo. There is a large ‘amount of practical in- 
formation upon dairy matters in every number of the 
American Agricuturist. Dairying is made a subject of 
special interest as befits its importance as an agricultural 
industry, and we know of no other publication that would 
be better for a beginner than this. The price of the yearly 
bound volumes, which contain as much matter as several 
books, and are a library in themselves, is $2 each at this 
office, or if sent by mail, prepaid, $2.50each. The yearly 
subscription is $1.60, postage paid; it can begin at auy 
time, but those subscribing this month, for 1876, will re- 
ceive gratis the remaining numbers for 1875. 

‘Importation of Percheron Horses, 
—Mr. M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, Du Page Co., Il., in- 
forms us of his return from France with 33 Percheron 
stallions and mares of the choicest blood of France. Many 
of these stallions were “ approved” by the French Gov- 
ernment and subsidized to the extent of 300 to 400 francs, 
($75 to $100), per annum each, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the horses of the country. Their weights vary from 
1,400 to 2,000 Ibs. We have before noted Mr. Duuham’s 
enterprise in the introduction of Percheron horses, and 
are happy to record this his Jatest venture in this line. He 
informs us that he has now at his farm at Oak Lawn, 
(near Wayne, Ill.), 40 stallions fit for service, besides 
mares, yearlings, and colts, which are always ready for 
inspection by those who are interested in procuring this 
valuable stock. 





Sending us Fruit.—Every season there 
are numerous parcels of fruit sent us, either for an 
opinion on some new variety, or sent for a name, or 
sometimes as a specimen of what the sender can raise. 
Of course we are willing to give any aid in our power to 
those who may ask it, but we must request those who 
send fruit to observe a few points. Please remember 
that you send the fruit for your own benefit and not for 
ours, and it is not proper to put us to any expense in the 
matter. If you do not think the sending will be worth 
to you'the amount of the express charges, please do not 
forward 1t, as we seldom want it enough to pay express 
rates for it. As to sending by mail: no soft fruit should 
be sent in this manner; unless packed in a small wooden 
or tin box, any fruit will be badly bruised. The box- 
cover must be fied, not nailed on, and no paste, gum, or 
other adhesive material used. The parcel by mail must 
be so put up that by removing the string the contents can 
be inspected. Put no writing whatever in the box; if 
there are specimens of more than one kind, number 
them. A neglect to observe these particulars subjects 
the parcel to letter postage, which we have to pay or 
leave it. When fruit is sent by express or by mail, send 
aletter reluting to it at once, or better the day before. 
We sometimes have several parcels of fruit waiting for 
us to know who sent them and what for; after they have 
decayed and have been thrown away, we get a letter say- 
ing, ‘‘ A weck or 10 daysago I sent you, etc.”” Last sum- 
mer two parcels received by mail were kept in the ex- 
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pectation of hearing something about them; when they 
decayed and were thrown out, the letters relating to them 
were found at the bottom of the boxes, a place in which 
we did not think of looking for them, as it is so directly 
contrary to law that it did not occur to us that any one 
would do it. It is better tosend fruit always by express. 
Not one parceb in five by mail comes in perfect order. 
Do not put fruit in cigar-boxes, or other boxes having an 
odor of their own, or use any odorous material for pack- 
ing, We have often received grapes packed in kinds of 
saw-dust, which absolutely ruined them. 

Exports of Wheat and Flour.— 
The gradual growth of our export trade in bread-stuffs is 
shown by the following figures, which give the value of 
exports of wheat and flour from 1830 up to last year: 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM THE UNITED 






STATES. 
Yearly av’ge 
for 10 years Flour. Wheat. Total. 
ending 1830.... $ 4,904,308 $ 18,173 $4,922,481 
1840.... 5,657,960 255,443 5,913,403 
1850... 10,043,189 1,564,187 11,607,376 
1860 .. 18,014,366 7,502,868 25,517,234 
1870.... 22,571,364 29,593,869 52,165,233 
The year1871.... 84 45,143,424 69,236,608 
182.... 95k 39,915,060 56,870,744 
1878.... 19,381,664 51,452,254 70,833,918 
1874.. 29,258,094 101,421,459 130,679,553 


The average business for 20 years ending 1840 was about 
$5,500,000 yearly ; for the ten years ending 1860, the av- 
erage increased to $25,500,060. The continued growth of 
the business up to the vast total for 1874 of over $130,- 
000,000, or nearly twenty-four times that of less than 40 
years ago, shows distinctly that the raising of grain for 
export has become a staple business which must grow in 
the future as it has in the past. If the growth during 
the next 40 years should even approach that of the past 
40, some of us may yet live to see a thousand millions of 
dollars worth of wheat and flour exported to foreign 
countries. At any rate we necd not be afraid of raising 
wheat or corn, nor of enlarging the borders of our agri- 
cultural domain. Fortunately there is room enough 
for it. 


A Fine Hlustrated Catalogue.—We 
have received from Messrs. Mallory, Wheeler & Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., mauufacturers of locks, etc., a very 
elaborate catalogue, which is worthy of a special 
notice. It is a folio volume of nearly 300 pages, ele- 
gantly bound in substantial leather, and contains over 
1,000 fuil size illustrations of locks and knobs of all sorts, 
and in fact everything pertaining to the securing of a 
door, from a bank door down to that of acloset. The 
illustrations are very finely executed in gold and silver 
bronze, to show the materials of which the locks are 
made, namely brass andiron or steel. Many of the larger 
door locks are very complicated in structure, some of 
them having as many as 600 changes, which will give some 
idea of their intricate construction. This catalogue, or 
more properly superb work of art, reflects great credit 
bota upon the manafacturers and the engraver and prin- 
ter, for the manner in which it is prepared, and the typo- 
graphical beauty of its general arrangement. 

A ‘Ewin Dahlia.—The Cascade Nursery 
Co., Richmond, Ind., send a specimen of a twin Dahlia, 
in which the flowers, of the variety, W. C. Bryant, are 
- placed back to back upon the same stem. This phenom- 
enon, which is quite common in the cucumber and 
some other plants, is called fascéation, and is due to the 
growing together of parts that are usually distinct ; in 
this case the two Dahlia stems are more completely 
blended into one than is commonly scen. 


Roses very Much by Mail.—Mr. E. Y. 
Teas, Pres. of Cascade Nursery Co., Richmond, Ind., 
where roses are a specialty, in a private note, mentions 
that in April last they sent roses by mail to Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, and that they arrived safely, and since 
have grown finely. This isa remarkable instance—and 
what a blessing to those who live at a great distance—to 
know that they can get planta in this manner. Mr. T. 
has carried the war (of roses) into Africa, having sent 
some to that country, and awaits the result. We hope 
for their safe arrival, and that, like some of the natives 
of that land, they may be “ stealing and giving odor.” 





Sowing Grass Seed in the Fall.— 
*M.,” Scotch Plains,N.J. There is no necessity to sow 
rye with grass seed in the fall, if the rye is not wanted. 
if the soil is made fine by repeated harrowing, and rich 
by fertilizing, the seed runs a better chance of taking 
well if the rye shotild not be sown. Leached ashes would 
make an excellent fertilizer for the grass, and nitrate of 
soda would be a valuable help. We would apply 50 bush- 
els per acre of the ashes as soon as possible after the seed 
is sown, and would sow the seed without delay. The 





nitrate of soda should not be applied until spring, when 








100 pounds per acre may be sown. If more is used anda 
dry scason occurs, damage may occur, Nitrate of soda may 
be procured of Geo. E. White & Co., 160 Front st., N. ae 





Malacatune.—“G. C. W.” This word is 
spelled in a variety of way:, all of which are corruptions 
of Melocoton, one of the Spanish names for peach, (Durazus 
being the other). It is written, besides the manner you 
mention, Melacatune, Malocoton, and Malagatune. It is 
a handsome large yellow peach with a decp red cheek, 
and is the parent of Crawford’s Early and Crawford’s 
Late. The peaches in the market about Aug. 20th, as 
‘*Malacatunes,” were no doubt Crawford’s Early. The 
dealers are not very particular about names, and are apt 
to call any high colored, yellow-fleshed variety a ‘‘ Mala- 
gatune,” as that is a popular market name. 

Hollow Celery.— W. F.,” of Southbridge, 
Mass., inquires why his celery grows hullow or pipey, 
and as Mr, Peter Henderson knows more about celery 
than most people, the question was referred to him. He 
says: “It isin all probability in consequence of having 
got some tall-growing poor varicty. We have never seen 
the dwarf varieties become hollow. The quality of the 
soil has something to do with it. On one occasion we 
planted the ‘ Giant Solid’ celery on three different soils, 
stiff clay, sandy loam, and muck; on the first it was en- 
tirely solid, on the second partially hollow, while on the 
muck it was so pipey as almost to be useless, end yet all 
was from the same bag of sced sown and planted at the 
same time. Angle worms can best be destroyed by in- 
corporating lime well with the soil.” 





Tuberoses in Winter.—‘I. 8.,” Oil 
City, Pa., asks what time during the winter Tuberoses, 
that were planted from sets in June and potted now, will 
flower if kept in a night temperature of 60° or 65°. Peter 
Henderson replics: ‘In our experience we find that 
Tuberoses so treated will not flower much before April. 
If the temperature at night in winter could be increased 
to %5°, they might then. bloom in February, but not be- 
fore. One of our New York florists, with a view to over- 
come the difficulty that all have experienced in getting 
these flowers at the holidays, has had a large number 
grown in the extreme southern states, thereby getting 
the new crop of bulbs ripened sufficiently to plant in 
September. By this method it is expected that flowers 
can be had in December and January. The experiment 
has not been completed, but will be the coming winter, 
and if successful, the system will be detailed at length.” 


Killed by a Piece of Wire.—The 
death of a noted and valuable cow of the herd recently 


_sold by Col. L. G. Morris, to Messrs. Avery & Mur- 


phy, of Michigan, occurred a short time ago. The 
cause of death was a piece of wire, six inches long, 
such as is used to bale hay, penetrating the heart. She 
was the Twelfth Maid of Oxford, a highly bred Short- 
Horn. The wire must have been swallowed with the 
food, and have penetrated the coats of the stomach, 
passed into the chest and into the substance of the 
heart. Such accidents are by no means rare, and they 
prove very clearly the easy possibility of the penetration 
of parasitic animals to any part of the body, the lungs, 
heart, liver, brain, or muscles; if they once gain access 
to the stomach along with the food. 





Roofing Felt for Stacks.—“ W. B.,” 
Marion Co., Ohio. Roofing felt would not be strong 
enough to use as a cover for hay-stacks. It would be 
far the cheapest to provide roofs such as are described 
on page 381, than to use any kind of cloth or felt cover- 
ing, as these would last for 20 years or more, while water- 
proof sheets would be worn out in four or five years, and 
cost nearly as much as the sheds. For temporary cover- 
ings a sail or tent cloth may be used to turn the rain 
until the stack can be secured permanently. 





Wire for Mending Harness.—“ W. 
L. W.,” Pittsburg. The wire used for mending harness, 
as described heretofore in the Agriculturist, is No. 16 
copper wire. It can be purchased at any hardware store 
for about 20 cents per 100 feet. 


Is Hungarian Grass HMurtfal ?— 
“J.C. B.,” Tarrant Co., Texas. When Hungarian grass 
is allowed to ripen before it is cut, it sometimes causes 
irritation to the kidneys of horses, to which the hay is 
fed. The seed is surrounded by small stiff barbed bris- 
tles, and these have been known to forma kind of felted 
ball in the stomach and intestines, and death is said to 
have been caused by them. The crop should be cut when 
in blossom if it is to be made into hay and used for 
feeding, horses, though in many cases no ill effects are 
experienced from its use when cut at maturity. 

Secding with Orchard Grass.— 
“KE. N. C.,” Beloit, Wis. One bushel of orchard grass is 








not enough seed for an acre of ground. Two bushels at 
least should be used. Perhaps as guod a way as any 
would be to wait until spring and sow 4 quarts of clover 
with Half a bushel more orchard grass, harrowing the 
surface lightly before sowing the seed. 





To Remove or Prevent Rust.— 
“ E. T. P.,” Suffolk Co., N. Y. Rust may be removed from 
tools or steel or iron implements, by rubbing with a mix- 
ture of emery powder and sweet oil, and a woolen cloth. 
To prever:t rusting, the tools should be heated until the 
hand can not bear to touch them, and then rubbed with 
white wax or paraffine. They are then exposed to the 
heat again until the wax is all absorbed, and finally rub- 
bed with a piece of flannel. Iron implements, as plows, 
are preserved from rust by covering them with a coat of 
thick lime wash. 

To Prevent a Horse from Rolling 
in the Sta}l.-—‘‘J. F. 8.,” New Canaan, Conn., ad- 
vises that a strap or rope be fastened to the roof or-ceil- 
ing of the stall where the horse’s head will be when he 
lies down, and reaching only to within two feet of the 
ground, A snap should be attached to the end of the 
rope, which is to be fastened into the ring of the halter. 
When the horse lics down, he can not bring his head to 
the floor, and consequently can not roll over. This plan 
has cured a horse which was addicted to this habit. 


Basket Items conh= 
tinued on page 397, 





The Ruffed Grouse—Grouse, Partridge, 
or Pheasant. 


The engraving upon the first page represents a 
scene of which the reality may be witnessed in 
many parts of the country, during the present 
month ; the bird itself will be at once recognized, 
and at the head of this article are given the names 
hy which it is known in different parts of the coun- 
try. Its scientific name is Bonasa umbellus, and 
ornithologists have fixed upon Ruffed Grouse as 
the correct common name, claiming that it is nota 
Partridge, as it is usually called in New England 
and the middle states, nor do they regard the term 
Pheasant, given it in the southern states, as any 
more appropriate. The bird has a wide range, and 
in some of its varieties is found quite across to 
the Pacific, and from Maine to Mexico. It is nota 
migratory bird, but winters in the northern states 
in thickets, and is said to have the peculiar habit 
of burying itself in deep snow to pass the cold 
nights ; if a rain comes on followed by freezing, 
great numbers perish in their icy covering. They 
feed upon various kinds of berries, and other wild 
fruits, seeds, and insects, and in a time of great 
scarcity, eat the buds of trees, mosses, the leaves 
of various evergreens, including those of the com- 
mon Laurel, (almia) ; the laurel-leaves are gener- 
ally thought to communicate a poisonous quality 
to the flesh of the birds which eat them; bot Mr. 
C. H. Hinkle, who engraved the picture, and is an 
authomity in sporting matters, informs us that he 
has eaten birds the crops of which were full of 
laurel-leaves, without any inconvenience, and. is 
of opinion that the alleged poisoning cases were 
due to leaving the birds undrawn for too long a 
time. The bird, in May, makes a very simple nest 
of dried leaves, at the foot of a tree, or near some 
old logs, where 10 to 12 eggs of a dull-brown color 
are laid. The grouse are a favorite game with 
sportsmen, but the novice finds it a difficult bird to 
shoot; it rises with a great whirr, and unless one 
has his nerves under control, his hurried shot is 
quite as likely to miss as to hit. The true sports- 
man will only shoot the bird while on the wing, 
but the ‘‘ pot-hunters,’’ as those who hunt for mar- 
ket are called, are in search of birds, and not of 
sport, and care little by what means they get them. 
Sometimes curs are trained to tree the birds, when 
they are shot down in a most unsportsman-like 
manner; their number is also greatly reduced by 
trapping and snaring, and they are by these de- 
structive methods quite exterminated, or driven 
away from localities where they were formerly 
found very abundant. 
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In Favor of Rifle Clubs. 


—o 


We are pleased with the general interest now 
manifested in rifle shooting, and for several reasons. 
First, on public considerations. Our Country has al- 
ways depended upon its citizens for defense. Our 
Independence was achieved by the militia men, 
whose sure aim was too much for the disciplined, 
but poor shooting armies of a powerful kingdom. 
In Europe immense standing armies are maintained 
at an expense that crushes the people. Here are a 
few figures showing what it costs to sustain their 
armaments in time of peace, and how vast a number 
ef men are withdrawn from productivelabor. The 
first column includes the regularly enrolled soldiers, 
though a considerable number of these are part- 
ly engaged in other occupations in time of peace: 


; Annual Cost (goi 
Men Enrottea, Apninah Com gold), 








eae 1,700,000 $133,000,000 
Ge Tet ebiese 1,700,000 100,000, 
Russla...........3 1,550,000 136,000,000 
ian simoan 70,009 49,200,000 
Great Britain..... 535, 124,900,000 
paniria sea ancl as see yeni 
ST sacsnacsbac 
ine, a 270,000 $2,000,000 
oe gga ye 500000 
weden... 6 
oo a re 
r *! 
Denmark. 54.000 1 
{ 51,000 1,800,000 
Belgium 48,000 8,296,000 
Total....8,011,000 $682,126,000 


In this country we average about 25,000 men in the 
regular army, and half of these could be readily 
dispensed with, were it not for our peculiar situa- 
tion in reference to the Aboriginees, who must be 
guarded, as well as guarded against, 10,000 Regu- 
lars would suffice to picket the fortifications and 
protect them from decay, and supply a small na- 
tional police. We have no occasion for an offensive 
war, and need have little fear of a defensive one. 
We can well depend upon our citizens in case of an 
unjust war forced upon us. From the battles of 
Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill, to now, the 
eitizens trained to use the rifle skillfully against 
wild animals, have been powerful adversuries in 
battle. Many illustrations of this were seen in the 
late domestic conflict. The western and southern 
men were a match, one to three, against those from 
the older eastern states, where the rifle had nearly 
gone into disuse. We have seen some of these 
eontests, and from the nature of the case, we would 
prefer to go into battle with 2,000 men who could 
each pick off his enemy at a fourth to half a mile, 
than to be one of 10,000 such shooters as formed the 
bulk of recruits from the eastern half of the United 
States in 1861-65. 

With occasional practice in a local rifle club, a 
large majority of the members acquire skill, stead- 
iness, and confidence, so that at a distance of 300 
yards or '/, of a mile, they can strike a foot target 
off-hand with every second shot at least, and a30 to 
40-inch target at half amile ormore. Nowsuppose 
that in 20,000 of our towns we have 25 such marks- 
men among the young and middle-aged men. This 
would ly a powerful, effective reserve of half a 
million, £qual for defense to two or three millions 
of such men as have usually made up the standing 
armies of Europe. With such a force, with educa- 
ted officers to train and direet them if occasion 
required, no other nation would be likely to molest 
us under any slight provocation. As every regiment 
of regulars costs us about $1,000,000 a year, our 
General Government could well afford to cut its 
army down still more, and appropriate four or five 
millions, if need be, to encouraging the formation 
of rifle clubs, supplying them weapons for practice, 
and instructors, when needed. So much for a na- 
tional view of the subject. 

This is the day of athletic and other field sports, 
ball-playing, boating, etc., and, we are sorry to say, 
of horse-racing. Most young men would take more 
pleasure in sending a rifle-ball straight to the dis- 
tant “ bull’s eye”’ than in any other amusement. 
The walk to the rifle range, and the individual par- 
ticipation in the shooting, would furnish better and 
higher toned exercise than going to the race-course. 
Rifie-shooting can be participated in by a much 
larger number than can indulge in boating. The 
later exercise, as well as ball-playing, is frequently 





1 
ofa violent character, while in the ball-field the 


chief participants are a few ‘‘picked nines.’? In 
the well-organized rifle-clubs there is really less 
danger to limb, and to life even, than in the ball- 
field, as it is now conducted with the lead-like 
“regulation balls and bats.”” There is not a little 
thought and science cultivated in the use of the 
target rifles, as now made, including the calcula- 
tions for distances, variation by winds, state of the 
atmosphere, etc. We suspect the students at col- 
leges would as a whole get more and better exercise 
and amusement, and suffer less in morals, if rifie- 
clubs should take the place of the rowing-club, and 
of ‘college nines’? of the ball-field.- [For some 
notes on target rifles, see Supplement to this paper]. 
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A Farm House Costing $2,800. 


BY 6. B REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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These plans were designed for a convenient and 
comfortable Farm-house in the American style, 
comprehending the most economical and practical 
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methods of construction. The size, and shape of 
such houses should be made to conform to the re- 
quirements of those who are to occupy them. Un- 
like the villager, the farmer has ample road front, 
and his house should be 80 arranged as to secure 
the most pleasant outlook from the living rooms. 
Exterior, (figure 1.)—Farm-houses usually 
stand disconnected and apart from other buildings, 
and should have outlines that will best adapt them 
to the conditions that are otherwise manifest in 
the location. This plan is intended for an eastern 
frontage, where it would face the morning sun, 
when the principal and broader portions of the 
building, at the right, would be doubly valuable as 
a shield to ward off the northern winds from the 
parts of the house most used by the occupants. 
(By reversing the plan it would be equally adapted 
to the opposite, or easterly side of a road.) It is 
intended that the body of the house shall be set at 
least two feet above the ground, this gives oppor- 
tunity for good sized cellar windows, that will ad- 
mit light, and afford good openings for cellar venti- 
lation, and also secure the framework of the build- 
ing against moisture from the ground. Such mois- 
ture, if allowed, will cause decay of the ails, and 
other principal timbers, and is sure to percolate up- 
ward into the house, filling it with unwholesome 
vapors. The variety of the general outlines as 
shown in the Elevation are calculated to impart a 








Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF FARM HOUSE. 











cheerful and lively appearance always desirable in 
a country home, and very pleasant to the passer-by. 
The ridged roofs, wit their spreading gables, and 
ample projections, are features of frankness in 
which there is no attempt at concealment or imita- 
tion. The Bay-Windows, wide Entrance, and 8pa- 
cious Piazza, are each expressive of liberality and 
refinement. The extreme simplicity of the details, 
and methods of construction, devoid of all osten- 
tatious display, clearly express the purpose of the 
building, and commend it to the consideration of 
all who are interested in rural house building.... 
Foundation, (fig. 2.)—In most locations stone 
are abundant, our estimate comprehends the build- 
ing of the foundation walls of rough broken stone 
laid in coarse mortar, and neatly pointed where ex- 
posed to sight. Any man who is at all familiar with 
the most ordinary stone-work, such as building 
‘* wall’’ fences, could build these foundations ac- 
ceptibly ; they should be laid up 18 inches thick, 
and flush with the outside of the frame-work of the 
building. Our plan shows a cellar-under the cen- 
tral part of the building only, which should be 7 
feet deep; this cellar will be found sufliciently 


large for the uses of most families, but may be en-+ 
larged if desirable. [One of the “ wise sayings” 
we heard in youth, was, ‘always build your 
cellar under the whole house.”” Unless there are 
ample cellars under the barns, the house-cellar is 
never too large. In this case, it will be but little 
extra cost and labor, to carry the foundations 
down, and take out the earth. The walls provided 
would do most of this, and then we have ample 
cellars for all wants, and have room to partition off 
fruit and vegetable rooms, the former of which 
need to be much cooler than the latter, if one would 
keep fruit well.—Ep.] The side walls of the Arca 
are built of the same materials as the cellar walls, 
with the stone steps inserted while building. The 
foundations shown on the plan where no cellar is 
required, are built of the same materials, laid in 
trenches, which have been excavated 18 inches 
wide, and 2 feet deep. The chimney foundations 
should be started, and laid up with the other walls. 
A very effectual ventilation may be provided from 
the cellar by arranging an opening that shall lead 
to the left-hand flue of the kitchen chimney; this 
flue will be warmed by contact with the range when 
in use, and a strong draft will be made, which will 
exhaust the damp foul odors so common in deep 
cellars. It will be observed that the cellar is pro- 
tected from the extreme changes of outward tem- 
perature by the walls and spaces at each side, and 
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‘ by eo peviiel coverings in front na rear. 

: First Story, (fig. 3.)—This story is divided i in- 
1 to 3 large and 3 small rooms, and hall. By this 
plan the Kitchen is intended as the Living-room of 
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the family, and is so arranged as to be the most 
convenient and pleasant room in the house—has large 
windows front and rear, which will admit an abun- 
dance of light, and afford an outlook each way. A 
large Range is placed in the fire-place, with a water- 
back connecting with the boiler in the laundry. 
The clock and lamp-shelf is placed on the oppo- 
site side of the room from the fire-place ; should 
never be over it, Adjoining the kitchen, and con- 
nected with it, is a Pantry, containing shelving, 
drawers, and a wash-tray, with cold and hot water. 
The Laundry, or work room, is arranged to connect 
directly with the kitchen and pantry, and leads to 
the rear outside door. This room is fitted up so 
that the prinvipal kitchen work may be done in it, 
with great facility, and with few steps, and con- 
tains a closet, sink, pump, wash-tubs, tank, and 
boiler. The hight of the ceiling in this room is 10 
feet in the clear. The Tank, (not shown in the 
drawings, ) is situated close up to the ceiling, above 
the pantry door, is 8 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 
feet deep. The Boiler is of copper, 40-gallon ca- 
pacity, and is placed directly in the rear of the 
kitchen chimney. The Sink, and wash-tubs, are 
shown on the plan, and are to be provided wh 
cold and hot water. The force-pump is placed 
next to the sink, under the tank—by this method 
but little plumbing is required, and a very perfect 
and satisfactory arrangement is secured. The boil- 
er keeps the temperature of this room sufliciently 
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warm to prevent damage to the pipes from frost. 
The Bed-room also adjoins the kitchen, and has a 
closet for clothing, and two windows. The princi- 










Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 















Fig, 3.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


ceeding numbers. In the May No., page 173, we sug- 
gested that “there are circumstances that would 
justify the building of one part of a house first.” 


Should it he desirable, the central portion of this 
house eould be built first, and would be found quite 
sufficient as*the dwelling of a small family.... 
Estimate.—The following estimate has been 
carefully compiled, and may be relied on for quan- 
tities, etc. Prices are somewhat lower now, but the 
figures here given form 2 good basis of calculation: 


65 yards Excayation, @ 5c. per VEER . ccccccussopccccee 
882 feet Foundation,’ @ lic. her f006....... 44 


pal Hall included in the central building, is en- 
tered through large double doors from the front 
piazza, and connects through doors with the par- 
lor, kitchen, and back passage, and contains the 
principal stairs, which 
are of easy “ platform” 
construction. The Par- 
lor has a large bay-win- 








rble mantel 725 0c. per foot......... 
dow, marbl antes | §,000 brick in Chimndge'G Bis 9000.2 
and adjoins the library 40 feet Stone Steps Pasterk ahs ame. per 2.00 
$i ards Lath an aster D er .f 
pag og 71 eis 4708 feet Timp er @ aye f 3 Se gece donee Wh 0 
; e Libra as viz, Sills, 4x8 in. x218 ft. lon 5 Beams, n. x16 *g. 
doors ry 1 Girt, 4x8 in. x20 ft. ‘iene. 22 8x8 in. x22 ft. Ng. 
a marble mantel, and 4 Posts, 4x7 in. xan, long. ve fs 7. x20. Ve. 
osts, 4x7 in. x on alleys, 3x8 in.x: "g. 
Pi = a 500 Wall ant Viates, ee ey et ay . @ 6c, i} . 80.00 
3. assage a e a trips, 2x4 inches x eet ion each, 
ene 8 840 Novelty idin Bourds, 9% in. wi e,@ 838c. each. . 129.20 
rear of the principal | 130 bs. Tatred Feltin 95 O30 Diss <x orks tained widteds 750 
; ; 300 Matched Floorin ee 9% in. oe @ —— meer 105.00 
stairs. The front piazza 20 Rough Spruce Plank, @ 25¢. each... 5.00 
has its ends sheltered by : i ng 12m. i 6, each. locccccneedovencesaceceesoses - 1620 
bunches Shingles, REY oo 96, 
the projections at each is Hennlock Boat de, Z0tnchy eu ox: be 
; 7 Squares 0: D er square........ «+. 63, 
end, and is arranged to Materinis in Cornices snd Outside Casings, ............+ 60,00 
require but two columns, a Narrow Fine Flooring bine frost. ont Piazza, @ 2c. each, ie 
: arro ne Ceiling, @ 25c. €ach.........cc.ceccseees i 
If desirable at any time, 1 Bay W indow com plete cabal gees poset tics fate 
ain Windows complete, CACK, .ceccccccccccces ld 
& nde rg Leyeatiaen ddeliar Windows, complet “ @ Beach: ... .césdsns-. as 
with sash ai oors, complete, @ $10 Cachi......... cecccscssesecees 
be enclose Stairs, a 4 $70.00; Giosets (fitted comp’e) $40,00, .111.00 
very littleexpense,which | 2 2 Marble and a 2 Pine Mant HEIR niece aii'60" 0 80.00 
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for plants and flowers, | TAmtBGe:.-----ccsesceee.ssséteedsescessesensenssnsetinas .. 120, 
P Total cost, complete.......cccccccce secccocccccccece $2,800.00 


The rear “‘shed’’ is provided with a roof, and 
columns, but has no wooden floor. It is intended 
that the grounds around the rear of the central 
building shall be graded well up, say within a foot 
of the rear door sills, so as to require but a single 
step, or large flat stone, to each door. The outside 
cellar doors would be made to lay even with the 
final grade, and hung to the coping stones of the 
area walls, and the remaining space paved or flagged 
with stone. When once properly done, the finish 
of this character will lasta lifetime without trouble, 
while woodwork could never be satisfactory, and 
would often require renewal. Whenever the 
cellar doors are opened, they are hook- 
ed up against the columns, where they 
form a railing, or guard, to prevent the 
usual danger of an open hatchway.... 

The Second Story, (fig. 4,) has a 

hall, 4 large, and 3 small chambers, with 

4 closets, and stairway leading to the 

attic. Each of the large chambers has 

two windows, and a ventilating register 
in the flue of the chimney adjoining. 

All these rooms have full hight ceil- 

ings, and are not so close to the roof 

as to be affected by their absorbed heat 
of summer, but have complete square 
ceilings, with large air spaces be- 
tween them and the roofs. The Aitic of the princi- 
pal building is completely floored, and has windows 
in each gable or pedi- 
ment, and may be used 
for storage, drying 
clothes in stormy 
weather, and for many 
other purposes.... 
Construction. — 
The estimate appended 
indicates the kind and 
quantity of materials 
used, which will be 
found to be such as are 
now most generally 
adopted for buildings 
of this character. The 
work is very simple, and 
may be exccuted by the 
simplest methods. In- 
formation concerning 
the application and uses 
of the ‘‘felting”’ may ° 
be found on page 89 
(March American Agri- 

‘ culturist), and other in- 
formation concerning 
buildings of a similar 
character, in the suc- 
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Science Applied to Farming.—X. 
By Pror. W. O. ATWaTER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn, 
> 
Waste and Saving with Potatoes and Roots— 
More Feeding Experiments. 
A Correspondent, referring to the experiments 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


described last month, asks, ‘“‘ Are we to conclude 
that potatoes are unprofitable as food for stock?” 
By no nieans, if they are rightly fed. It isa mat- 
ter of common experience that stock are healthier, 
and cows give more milk with potatoes or roots 
and hay, than with dry hay alone. But, at the 
same time, there is apt to be a real loss of hay, 
unless some nitrogenous food, like oil-cake, malt- 
sprouts, beans, peas, or bran, are mixed with the 
potatoes or roots. There is loss of hay because less of 
it is digested and utilized as food. The rest, that 
would be digested in right feeding, is passed off as 
excrement, and is useful only for manure, 


The case is simply this: If the mixed’food contains 
too little nitrogen (albuminoids), and too much 
starch, sugar, or other carbo-hydrates, the animals 
cannot digest it completely. Only the best qualities 
of hay furnish as much nitrégen as is needed. by 
working cattle or milch cows. Potatoes.contain very 
little nitrogen, and a greatdeal of starch: So sugar- 
beets are poor in albuminoids, and rich in sugar, 
and sugar, like starch, is entirely a carbo-hydrate. 
Mix considerable of these with hay, straw, corn- 
stalks, or even clover, and the ration will still lack 
nitrogen, aud there will be loss of valuable food 
material. But if nitrogenous food be added, at the 
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same time, so that the whole ration may contain the 
proper proportions of albuminoids and carbo-hy- 
drates, the animals will digest all its digestible 
material, and there will be no Ioss.. This matter is 
so important that I will illustrate it by some 

More Feeding Experiments. 

Some years ago, a German chemist, Grouven, fed 
oxen for a time upon straw, giving them what he 
styled a “ hunger-ration,”’ though in fact it might 
almost be called a starvation-ration, for there was 
just enough of the straw to keep the animals from 
starving. He then added, in ive trials, 
quite small quantities of sugar, starch, and other 
non-nitrogenous materials, determining in each 
case just how much was digested. And though 
with starch or sugar and straw together, the oxen 
had little more than enough to sustain life, yet they 
digested less from the straw, than when nothing 
was added to it. 

It is a very interesting fact, that of the different 
kinds of coarse foods,—as clover, hay, straw, corn- 
stalks,—those which are richest in nitrogen, suffer 
the least loss when mixed with non-nitrogenous 
foods. This principle is very plainly set forth in 
some experiments by Wolff. Four sheep (two-year- 
old wethers) of 100 to 105 Ibs. weight each, were 
used. As coarse food they received aftermath, 
(“‘rowen’’), and Vetch hay, and as concentrated 
food, sugar-beets. The vetch, it may be said, is a 
leguminous plant, like the bean, or clover. The 
stalk, or hay, is rich in nitrogen, and is highly 
valued in Europe as food for cattle. The sheep 
were fed for a period with aftermath hay, or vetch 
hay alone. Then, during a second period, a small 
amount of sugar-beets was added. During a third, 
a larger amount of beets was given, and during a 
fourth, still more, while during a fifth period the 
beets were omitted, and the hay fed alone once 
more. The result was that whenever beets were 
used, less of the coarse food was digested. The 
loss increased with the amount of beets, and was 
greater with the aftermath than with the vetch 
hay, as appears from the table below : 
| The addition of Beets caused 
|loss (leas digestion) in each in- 
| gredient of hay, as in figures 
below. 
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Vetch Hay. Sugar Beets. of loss.\of loss. of loss. of loss. 
I. 234 Bs. None. 0 » i« @ i ®@ 
Il. 2% bes. 1% Bs. 1.2 6.3 0 | 2.2 
III. 2% Ds. 8% De. 2.5 6.3 | 1.4 | 6.6 
IV. 2% bs. 4% bs. 6.8 8.5 0 |: 12.4 
math Sugar Beets 
I. 2% ® None. 0 0 0 0 
Il. 2% Ds. 1% De. 2.4 1.3 2.3 1.9 
Ill. 2% Ds. 3% bs. 6.7 6.0 3.6 1.3 
IV. 2% bs. 4% tbs. 14.4 47.838 i %.9 12.8 








It is easy to see that in each column of figures 
the numbers increase downward, which shows that 
as more beets were fed, more of the material of the 
hay passed off undigested, and was lost as food. 

It will be well worth our while to study these 
figures closely. In trial B, IV, for instance, in the 
column of albuminoids, opposite the 4# Ibs. beets, 
is the number 14.4. This means that of every 100 
parts of albuminoids in the 2¢ Ibs. of hay, 14.4 
parts less were digested, with the 4# lbs. of beets, 
than when the hay was fed by itself. From the 
detail figures, (not given above), in the description 
of the experiments, it appears that the aftermath 
hay contained 14.26 per cent of albuminoids, that 
is, 100 Ibs. of hay contained 144 Ibs. In the ex- 
periments with hay alone, the sheep digested on an 
average 64 per cent of this 144 Ibs. With the 
43 lbs. of beets, they digested only 49.6 per cent, 
(64—49.6=14.4), so, 14.4 per cent of the albuminoids 
of the hay was lost. To put it in another way ; of 
every 100 lbs. of albuminoids contained in the hay, 
the sheep could digest and use 64 Ibs., but with the 

they digested only 49°/, Ibs, In short. from 64 
of digestible albuminoids in the hay, 142/, lbs., 
bet wedn: 4, qnd 4/, was lost by adding the beets, 

It shouté: be remembered, that by loss here.. is ta 
‘be understeod loss as food, and not as manure. 8a 
far as the carbo-hydrates, fiber, and fat are concern: 
ed,jthe waste is practically total, as these contain 
Bo nitrogen, and have very little fertilizing value, 













What is to be Done with Potatoes and Roots. 


It seems from the experiments described, that if 
we feed any considerable quantities of these with 
clover, there will be some loss, with the better 
qualities of hay more, while with poor hay, straw, 
and cornstalks, the case will be still worse, for they 
contain very little nitrogen. It would be very 
wrong, however, to give up the use of roots on 
this ground. The proper course is rather to use 
them so as to get all the benefit that can come from 
their use, and have little or no waste. This can be 
done. Indeed it is done continually. The method 
has been repeatedly pointed out, to wit : Use potatoes, 
bests, or other roots, with hay, straw, or other coarse 
Sodder ; but at the same feed oil-cake, bran, bean-meal, 
or malt sprouts, etc., each one of which contains consid- 
erable albuminoids, and each will add needed food ele- 
ments, and enable the animal to digest and use a much 
larger part of the coarser hay, straw, etc. 

I should be glad, if there were space, to describe 
experiments in which it is most conclusively 
shown that when rich nitrogenous and non-nitro- 


‘genous foods together, are mixed with hay and 


coarse foods, the latter suffer little or no loss in 
digestion. A great many feeding trials have been 
made in the German Stations, to determine in what 
proportions different food materials may be mixed 
tosecure economy in feeding. The fodder tables 
in previous articles are based on these. And, so 
soon as we shall have prepared the reader by study 
of the principles upon which they are founded, to 
understand and rationally use them, I hope to give 
a considerable number more. 
+O 

LATE PASTURING MEADOWs.—As a general rule 
it is better to avoid pasturing meadows, after the 
growth has ceased for the season. But there are 
exceptions to this rule, there being some cases in 
which we would pasture as closely as possible. 
Where the soil is rich, and the aftermath heavy, 
there may be a mass of dried dead stuff in the bot- 
tom next year, which will interfere much with the 
mowing, unless it is pastured down now. In this 
ease we would pasture the meadow closely, and 
give some top-dressing, if necessary, taking care 
tospread the droppings of the stock evenly. Again, 
strong but thin clover and grass meadows will be 
benefited by close pasturing, by which the stubble 
will be eaten off, the coarse growth rendered finer 
and closer, and the yield of next season be im- 
proved in quality. A moderate top-dressing of fine 
manure will be of more value than all the stubbly 
aftermath. 
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BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
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It is a very simple calculation for any farmer to 
make to decide the comparative profit of a crop of 
15 tons to 10 acres, and of one of 30 tons to the same 
area. To secure the latter return by any ordinary pro- 
cess of American farming is both difficult and costly. 
It is evident, however, from the experience of many 
parts of Europe, that such crops may be obtained by 
the aid of well-managed irrigation; and there 
seems to be no good reason why this valuable agent 
of fertility may not be as well applied here. Any 
farmer who has observed the effect upon grass of 
an occasional natural overflow from a brook or river, 
will readily accept the testimony of those who as- 
sert the profitableness of the systematic flooding of 
grass lands by artificial means. It is not easy to 
see why a system which has from time immemorial 
been so successfully used in so many parts of the 
world, has thus far failed of anything like a regular 
introduction into American farming; it must be 
because its processes and results are not under- 
stood, and it seems worth while to describe them 
here with some care. 

The great effect of irrigation is due chiefly to the 
water itself, and pure spring water made to flow 
over the land at proper times and in a proper man- 
ner, produces astenishing effects. The more foul 
the water is with either organic or earthy matters, 
the more good will it do, because in addition to its 
own effect in dissolving the plant-feeding matters 





of the soil, it deposits in its slow course any impu- 
rities that it may contain ; therefore, a muddy stream 
is better than a clear one, and a stream that re- 
ceives the drainage of barn-yards is better than one 
flowing clear from the hills. An ordinary brook 
having its source in wooded uplands and among 
pastures where cattle drop manure, is especially 
valuable. 

The water supply for irrigation will be sometimes 
from a running brook which, at least during the 
irrigating season, (spring and fall), will have a suffi- 
cient flow; and sometimes from the storage of rain- 
water floods, held back by artificial dams with gates 
for letting on and shutting off the flow at pleasure, 
While the natural supply is available in a vast num- 
ber of cases, there are many others where artificial 
storage must be resorted to, but this is so simple 
and, compared with the results to be gained, so in- 
expensive, that no one need be deterred from mak- 
ing the improvement who has tolerable conye- 
niences for storing the water of heavy rains. 

The following directions will be confined to the 
use of brook water, where there is a constant sup- 
ply without artificial storage. The modifications 
necessary for an artificial supply will suggest them- 
selves. If the brook delivers directly upon the 
highest part of the land to be irrigated, some trou- 
ble and engineering will be saved ; if the water has 
to be led to a distance before beginning its work, it 
should usually be carried in a nearly horizontal 
gutter running along the side of the hill after the 
manner of a mill-race ; and it should always be led 
into the irrigation field at a low velocity; if the 
brook approaches the field with a rapid slope, it 
should empty into a small pond or basin to check 
the flow. Wherever convenient, the main course 
of the stream should be led outside of the field, lest 
in time of floods it should wash away or disturb the 
irrigation gutters. It is desirable to keep these 
always intact, and to have them grassed to their 
very bottoms, so that they may retain their form 
and relative depths. The time during which it will 
be necessary to have water flowing through them, 
will not be long enough to injure the grass. 

In the preparation of ground for irrigation, the 
first desideratum is to secure proper drainage, 
(either by surface gutters or under-drains), for any 
parts that are inclined to retain water. After this the 
conformation of the land must be studied, and it 
must be so laid out with leading gutters and catch 
water-drains that the irrigating flow may be spread 
evenly over the surface, and finally withdrawn toa 
suitable outlet. In this view all fields may be re- 
garded as belonging to one or more of these three 
classes : Ist. Those having irregular sfopes. 2nd. 
Those having a uniform slope in one direction. 
3rd. Those which are quite level. All three of 
these conditions will sometimes be combined in the 
same field. 

1st. Where the inclination is irregular, the ar- 
rangement will have to depend, of course, upon 
the conformation of the surface, but the accom- 
panying illustration, fig. 1, will indicate how such 
cases are to be treated. The field is supposed to 
contain 10 acres. The land slopes in the direction 
of the shading lines ; the dotted lines are lines of 
equal elevation, the dotted line 55, for instance, 
shows where a horizontal plane at an elevation of 
5 feet above the outlet would intersect the surface 
of the ground ; 10, 10, indicates the intersection of 
a plane 10 feet above the outlet. And in like man- 
ner the levels are indicated up to 30 feet. DB, B, is 
the main irrigating channel, (either natural or arti- 
ficial). The lines of equal elevation having been 
staked out on the ground by the afd of a surveyor’s 
level, the irrigating gutters should be located on or 
near to these lines. They should be only so deep 
as may be necessary to carry a stream deep enough 
to flow smoothly, (8 inches will be enough). Hay- 
ing been made as accurately as they can be witha 
spirit level, they may still need a little correction 
after the water is let on, by raising or reducing 
their banks slightly. In the field in question there 
are five pairs of these gutters, 1. 1', 2. 21, 3, 81, 4.41, 
5. 5'. At the lower edge of the field two drains, 
(0.0'), should be arranged to collect the effluent 
water and return it to the main channel. If the 
flow of water ia sufficient to run ina thin film over 
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the whole length of the bank, all the better, if not, 
it will have to be let out little by little, through 
temporary notches in the bank, one set being closed 
and another opened consecutively as one strip after 
another has been sufficiently watered. In a field 
of this character, especially where there is an abun- 
dant supply of water, it is best to begin the irriga- 
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Fig. 1.—FIELD WITH IRREGULAR SLOPE. 
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tion with the highest gutter; and indeed, if there 
is water enough, the whole field may be irrigated 
from this point, each subsequent gutter arresting 
and concentrating the diffused flow of the one 
above it, and starting it again in a uniform sheet. 
The whole will finally be collected and withdrawn 
by the outlet drain. Where the amount of water 
at command is slight, and more care is needed in 
its distribution, it may be well to begin with the 
lower pair of gutters and, in whatever way the 
work is done, it will usually be best to irrigate only 
one side of the field at a time, concentrating the 
whole flow in one volume. The direction of the 
water in the ditches may be most easily changed 
by the use of several hand-dams made of iron 
about '/\,inch thick, and formed as shown in fig. 2. 
This dam must be large enough to close the chan- 
nel entirely. Placing one dam in the main channel 
below the lowest gutter, and another at the en- 
trance of gutter 5'!, the whole flow will be thrown 
into gutter 5; when the area reached by this gut- 
ter is thoroughly watered, by moving the dam tu 
its entrance, the flow will be turned into 5'. By 
moving the dam in the main channel to a point just 
below the next pair of gutters, the water will be 
turned into these, and so on until the field is fin- 
ished. These portable dams will bring any part of 
the system under perfect control. 
2nd. Fig. 3 shows the arrangement for a field 
= having a uniform slope 
from N. to 8. In this 
case the lateral gutters 
are to be managed as 
directed for the preced- 
ing case, but as the 
slope is uniform, they 
will be straight. The 
Fig. 2.—IRON HAND-DAM. water after having com- 
pleted the irrigation, is 
carried to the outlet by the drains d,d. In this 
case, asin the other, the whole field, or the whole of 
each side may be flooded from the highest gutter, 
or it may be flooded little by little, according to 
the amount of water at command. 
3rd. Fig. 4 shows the arrangement for a perfectly 
level field. Here the expense of preparation will 
be greater, but still not beyond what the result will 
amply justify. The whole area must be thrown 





into “lands,” orridges, say about 20 yds. wide, each" 


land having its crest at the positions of the black 
lines numbered from 1 to 10, with valleys between 
them as represented by the dotted lines. Nearly 
the whole of this work of grading can be done with 
the plow, back furrows being turned for the crests 
of the lands, and the dead furrows being in the 
valleys. For lands 20 yards wide the difference in 
elevation betveen crest and the valley should be 
about 18 inches. After sufficient earth has been 
thrown to the ridges to make the necessary differ- 








ence of elevation, a certain amount of hand-work 
will be necessary to give uniformity to the slope. 
After this, the whole field should be seeded down 
to grass and allowed to form s good sod. Then 
the irrigating gutters and outlet drains should be 
formed on the crests and in the valleys, the sods 
being laid carefully aside and the small amount of 
earth excavated, spread where it will fill any irreg- 
ularities of surface that may beleft. Then the sods 
should be returned to the gutters and drains and 
allowed sufficient time to take a good hold on the 
soil before the water is let in. This preparation 
may take two seasons, but it is to be considered 
that an irrigated meadow need never be broken up, 
so that the work now done is done for all time. 

If there is enough water to maintain its fertility, 
it will continue productive for generations. The 
“ section” at the left-hand side of fig. 4 shows in 
an exaggerated form, the manner in which the 
slopes, gutters, and drains are arranged. On level 
land the water may be admitted and withdrawn at 
any point, and I have arranged for it to enterat one 
corner, the channel of supply passing across one 
side of the field, and escaping at the corner diago- 
nally opposite through a drain lying opposite to 
the inlet channel. The inlet channel must be on a 
ridge a trifle higher than the crests of the lands, com- 
municating at each of these by an opening into its 
gutters, unless the amount of water available is am- 
ple to make a perceptible flow over the whole area 
at once, it should be admitted to only one or more 
of the lands at a time. This question is to be de- 
cided by the capacity of the stream, which must be 
sufficient to overflow the gutters with considerable 
rapidity, so that too much of thé water will not be 
lost by infiltration. Irrigation by this plan is quite 
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Fig. 3.—FIELD WITH UNIFORM SLOPE. 


rapid, as the water has only t5 run about 30 feet 
before it reaches the drain by which it is carried off. 

The foregoing plans assume that the quantity of 
water available is enough for the complete irriga- 
tion of all the land reached by a single gutter. If 
it is not enough for this, it will not effect the profit- 
able irrigation of level ground under the system 
shown in fig. 4; but it may still be made to answer 
a good purpose on all ground having an inclined 
surface, either by the use of the occasional outlets 
described above, or by laying the gutters not level, 
but with slight inclination, say 4 inch in 100 feet. 
Such inclined gutters will tend of course to carry 
the flow to their extreme ends, overflowing say the 
last 50 feet, (more or less), of their Jength. When 
the ground reached by this overflow has been suffi- 
ciently watered, by striking in a dam 50 feet above 
the end of the gutter, a further section will be 
watered, and so the whole field may be reached 
successively. 

The application of irrigation water should not 
take place as a rule when the grass is large. Copi- 
ous waterings at frequent intervals throughout the 
autumn are beneficial, and if the intervals are long 
enough for a cqmplete draining and aération of the. 
soil, the watering can hardly be too frequent in the 
spring of the year, say until the crop is a third 
grown. Then, unless the grass is visibly suffering 
from severe drouth, the water should be kept en- 
tirely off until after mowing. After this, during 








hot weather, light irrigations at night and in cloudy 
weather will be beneficial, and if judiciously man: 
aged, may be made to produce a good second cutting, 

Irrigated fields may be pastured by cattle of 
sheep, (preferably the latter), but only when the 
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Fig. 4.—LEVEL FIELD. 


ground is dry and firm, so that the edges of the 
gutters will not be disturbed by poaching. Whether 
used for pasturing or for mowing, it is beyond per- 
adventure that the crop will be very greatly in- 
creased, and that under conditions at all favorable, 
the cost of preparing the‘ground and of the slight 
labor needed in directing the watering will be large- 
ly repaid. I know of no American experience to 
which I can point in illustration of this fact, but 
only because there is no American experience on 
the subject, (this side of the far western states and 
territories, where irrigation is a necessity for all 
crops). In many parts of Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain, and the East, and in Mexico, the value of 
pure water irrigation is amply attested by constant 
practice, and any one who will study the records of 
its effect, will see that in assuming an increase of 
crop from 14 tons per acre to 3 tons per acre, I have 
by no means exceeded the truth. Aside from this, 
as irrigation meadows are permanent meadows, the 
whole cost and inconvenience of frequent breaking 
up and re-seeding is done away with ; and so much 
of the farm as is brought under this system may be 
depended on for regular and permanent productive- 
ness, without reference to the frequent drouths 
which interfere so sadly with cur calculations in 
ordinary farming. 

The gutters and ditches will interfere slightly, 
but not very materially, with the use of the mowing 
machine, and with two or three portable bridges, 
both this and the hay wagon may be easily taken 
to any part of the field. It hasnot, of course, been 
possible in a short sketch like this, to give clearly 
the detailed directions which fill volumes of scien- 
tific books on the subject, but I have tried to give 
enough of the leading features of the work to ena- 
ble an ingenious and enterprising American farmer 
to experiment in a small way without the danger 
of going very far wrong. 


_———> +0 aa 
Bee Notes. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y, 
a 


[The Department of the Apiary, formerly so ably conduct- 
ed by the late Mr. Quinby, will hereafter be in charge of 
Mr. Root, who was the partner of Mr. Q., and therefore 
familiarwith all the details of his successfal'practice. Ep.] 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


Success in wintering will depend very muchmupon the 
present month’s operations. If colonies are sufficiently 
populous, and have a prolific queen, the next important 
step is to ascertain the amonnt of honey_in cach hive, 
and if any are found Wanting, to give them a supply. We 
must first know what the hive, combs, and bees, will 
weigh without honey, and ‘add 20-?bs. for in-door winter- 
ing and 80 lbs, for out of doors, which will be a snfficient 
supply. To determine the amount necessary, weigh an 
empty hive and frames, and allow 10 Ibs. for bees and 
combs, In some cases this will be an over-allowance, 
but with old combs, containing bee-bread, it will be 
found to be a fair average. : 
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The cheapest and best food may be prepared by using 

A coffee sugar; add 4 Ibs, to a quart of water, bring 
to a boil, skim, and allow it to cool. This syrup is more 

’ desirable than honey, as it is not liable to induce robbing 
while feeding, and the bees winter equally well upon it. 


Probably no question will interest bee-keepers more 
than the’best way to feed. During the five years we were 
associated with the late M. Quinby, our experience in 
this direction was quite extensive. In the fall of 1869 
we fed over 5,500 Ibs. of sugar. Those having box-hives 
may use some good feeder, or a dish of proper size to 
set under the cap on top of the hive. Fill the dish 
with the honey or syrup, and throw on fine shavings 
or cut straw, to prevent the bees from falling into 
it. Those using movable frames will find the process 
we have most thoroughly tested and 
adopted, practical and convenient. We 
put the feed directly into the combs, 
as will be described. Each comb, 
if well filled, will hold about 5 Ibs. 
Combs may be removed from the hives 
that are to be fed, filled and return- 
ed ; or, if there is a surplus of empty 
combs, they may be prepared before 
hand, and exchanged for empty ones 
in the hive at one operation. Fill 
the combs as follows: Take a can or 
tub about two feet across the top, in 
which place the syrup made as above 
directed. Then take a board a little 
wider than the depth of the frames, 
and nail a strip on each edge, which 
shall ‘project about one inch above, 
to prevent the liquid from running 
off the sides of the board, and to con- 
duct it back into the tub. Place one 
end of this board on the tub, and the 
other upon legs elevated enough above 
it, so that the feed will run off freely, 
(see fig). Then, in acommon quart dip- 
per, punch !/,,-inch holes, about % of 
an inch apart, over the bottom. Place 
the frame of empty comb on the board, 
and dip up the syrup, letting it drain 
into the cells. A little practice will 
indicate the distance the syrup must 
fall, as there must be force enough to 
drive it to the bottom of the cell, and 
not so much as to cause it to spatter 
out. In turning the combs to fill oppo- 
site sides, care should be taken, or the 
combs may fall out of the frames. To 
prevent this, use a picce of thin board, 
the size of the frame, placing it under 
it while filling, and raise the comb 
with it to-an upright position, and 
then place the board on the opposite 
side, and fill as before. As fast as the 
combs are filled, set them up perpen- 
dicularly, where the extra syrup may 
drain off. These operations must be performed in a 
room where bees can make no trouble. Combs filled 
with syrup must be placed in the hives after the bees 
stop flying at night. Too much care cannot be taken to 
prevent robbing. After the required amount is puf in 
the combs, it is well to weigh the whole again, to see 
that nothing is lost byrobbing. Feeding should be done 

as early as possible this month, while it is warm enough 
for the bees to seal up the cells. In colder Jatitudes it 
would be well to do it in September, especially if the 
bees are to winter out of doors. If, by weighing, some 
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hives are found to contain° more than the necessary 
amount of honey, heavy combs may be exchanged for 


_ light ones from other hives. Colonies may be unfit for 





MOSES QUINBY.—DBorn A. 





winter from containing too much honey. The idea of 
wintering light swarms, or those with few bees, we can 
not oppose too strongly. In all our practice we have not 
found a point in its favor. A colony in good condition 
for winter has plenty of bees, a fertile queen, 20 to 30 lbs. 
of honey or syrup, and a free passage through the combs. 


+O Oe 
The Late Moses Quinby. 


In July last we announced the sudden death of 
Mr. Quinby, who for many years had been a contri- 
butor to the Agriculturist ; in response to the re- 
quests of several interested in Bee Culture, and as 
a tribute of our own respect, we give a likeness of 





him in the present number. The portrait is from a 
photograph selected by the members of his family, 
and very satisfactorily reproduces the features of 
our Great Apiarian. 
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CLEANING Up.—The rubbish which is left in the 
fields, in the orchards, gardens, and around the 
yards, at the close of the season, furnishes hiding 
places for a vast number of vermin. Eggs and 
larve of destructive insects, chinch bugs and other 
pests find a safe refuge, wherein to pass the wiater 
in corn-husks, stalks, and stubs, left upon the 
fields, and upon or beneath pieces of bark, chips, 
weeds, loose boards, and in corners of out-build- 
ings. If the rubbish is gathered, raked up with 
horse or hand-rakes, and burned, and buildings 
whitewashed, myriads of vermin would be destroy- 
ed and prevented from propagating. As soon as 
the fields are cleared from crops, and work in the 
gardens and orchards ceases, a general clearing up 
should be made, and no quarter given to vermin of 
any kind or anywhere. 


me eee Se 
The Foot and Mouth Disease, 


_~<—— 


A severe out-break of the so-called “foot and 
mouth disease,’”’ or epizootic aphtha, has recently 
occurred in the southern part of England. In the 
county of Dorset alone, which is the center of the 
disease, 8,000 cases were reported in one week. All 
through the country, from the southern counties to 





farmers much trouble. Doubtless the unusual wet- 
ness of the season has been the chief cause of the in- 
creased virulence of the disease, which has existed 
sporadically all over the country, for some years past. 
All the efforts of the farmers and veterinary sur- 
geons, aided as they have been by the legislative 
appointment of sanitary inspectors, charged with 
the duty of ‘‘stamping out” the disease by sum- 
mary slaughter and burial of infected cattle, or by 
the isolation of infected herds, have been unayail- 
ing. The disease attacks cattle, sheep, and pigs. 
Hares and rabbits suffer equally with these, and are 
a frequent cause of spreading the contagion from 





16th, 1810, Died May 27th, 1875. 





Scotland, the disease is active, and is giving the 





one pasture to another. The disease has appeared at 
times at several places in this coun- 
try, but fortunately so far no serious 
out-break has occurred. Neither 
do we think such an occurrence 
probable, on account of our more 
favorable and healthful climate, 
our less luxuriant pastures, and 
our less artificial style of feeding. 
Nevertheless, we have had an un- 
usual season. The long continued 
wet weather has furnished one 
condition favorable to the occur- 
rence of this or other epizootic dis- | 
eases in low pastures, or in locali- 
ties where sudden alternations of 
temperature are experienced. Hot 
days succeeded by chilly nights, 
when the lower stratum of air 
is filled with moisture or fog, are 
especially provocative of a typhoid 
type, such as aphtha, (“foot and 
mouth disease’), anthrax, (black 
quarter or carbuncular erysipelas), 
or splenic apoplexy, which is the 
well known ‘Spanish fever’ of 
the western herds. These are all 
blood diseases, marked by a very 
depressed condition of the animal, 
high fever, difficulty of breath- 
ing, disorder of the brain, evinc- 
ed by stupor or convulsions, and 
a highly inflamed and often gan- 
grenous condition of parts of the 
body. In the “foot and mouth 
disease,’’ the feet, tongue, and 
lips, are affected. Blisters appear 
on the coronet around the hoof, 
at the heels, and between the claws 
of the hoof; also on the lips and 
tongue. These break, leaving raw 
surfaces, which may run together and ulcerate. 
The animal can neither stand, walk, nor eat. It 
may recover in two or three weeks, when the dis- 
ease has spent itself, or it may die very rapidly, 
with the hoofs sloughed off, and abscesses formed 
upon parts of the body. The first symptoms are a 
fit of shivering, followed by a cough, indisposition 
to move, fever, and a desire to get away from other 
cattle. The hind legs are occasionally stretched 
out and shaken, and on examination are found 
blistered as above mentioned. Saliva flows freely 
from the mouth, and the lips will be found hot and 
blistered. The proper treatment is to give a gentle 
purgative, as 8 oz. of Epsom salts, with 2 ounces 
of ginger, in sweetened water, atonce. Then care- 
ful nursing is all that can be done. The mouth 
should be washed frequently with a mixture of 1 
quart of water and1 ounce of tinctureofmyrrh. In 
the absense of the myrrh, 1 ounce of alum may be 
used, with an infusion of a handfulof sage leaves, 
in hot water. The large blisters on the tongue and 
lips should be onened with a sharp-pointed knife. 
The feet should be washed with warm water and 
carbolie soap, and bound up in cloths, wetted with 
a solution of 2 drams of chloride of zinc, in one 
pint of water. Warm bran and oatmeal slops 
should be given, and infusion of linseed meal. No 
solid food should be offered. The affected animals 
should be separated from the others, and kept 
quiet in well ventilated clean stalls. In case an 
animal should die, the stall where it has lain should 
%e thoroughly cleansed with hot lime-wash, and 
the mangers washed with hot lye or soft soap suds, 
before another animal is put into it. 
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Cross-Bred Sheep. 


—_—=—— 


The cross-bred races of sheep are the most popu- 
lar breeds with those who look to the wool and 
mutton for their profit. The pure-bred sheep, so- 
called, or those which go back to a long distant 
ancestry for their 
origin, are chiefly 
bred not for their 
value in wool and 
mutton, but for the 
purposes ef crossing - 
upon other races for = 
the production of a 
really profitable mar- 
ket sheep. The pure 
South Down, the 
Cotswold, and espe- 
cially the Leicester, 
are found to be less 
profitable sheep for 
the farmer than the 
Oxford, the Hamp- 
shire, and the Shrop- 
shire sheep. These 
last are cross - bred 
sheep, and amongst 
English farmers, go 
by the significant 
name of the ‘‘rent 
payers.”’ In Germany 
and France the pure 
breeds have been 
found less profitable 
than cross - breeds, 
and we are now mak- 
ing the same discovery in this country. There isa 
popular need for a sheep which produces a large 
carcass of choice mutton, along with a fleece of 
wool which bears as high a price per pound as that 
of any of the pure races, and which can be brought 
to early maturity and made to weigh heavily at 
less expenditure than the pure-bred sheep. At the 
same time we need a sheep of hardy constitution, 
which can stand the rough usage of the farm bet- 
ter than the high-bred races. We know of no 
farmer, unless he has been most favorably situated, 
who has been able to keep a flock of pure-bred 
sheep of the kinds mentioned up to their original 
standard. It does not pay a farmer to keep the 
pure breeds for the production of mutton at 6 to 8 
cents a pound. But : 
he can produce half- 
bred sheep by the 
use of pure - bred 
rams, whose mutton 
will be worth the 
highest price of the 
market, from ewes 
whose mutton would 
not bring more than 
4 cents a pound. 
Thus the business of 
breeding pure - bred 
sheep to supply rams 
to farmers for the 
purpose of improv- 
ing their flocks has 
reached to great pro- 
portions, and must 
still increase. But 
the English bred 
sheep are not exactly 
what we want. We 
want some native 
breeds, which shall 
not need to go 
through a course of Rn 
acclimatation, nor to ire 
be periodically re-in- 
forced by new blood 
imported for the purpose, thus making us dependent 
on foreign breeders for our stock. As regards the 
mutton and long-wool sheep, we need now to go 
through just such a course as has been long pursued 
with the American Merino, and which has resulted 
in the production of the best fine-wook sheep, at 











OT OD 
CROSS BETWEEN LEICESTER AND FRENCH MERINO SHEEP. 


least for our purpose, in the world. A competent 
judge of Merinos in Australia recently stated that an 
American Merino ram, imported into that country, 
could not be excelled in any other country in the 
world. We need to arrive at the same result as re- 
gards breeds for mutton and combing wool. Some 
of our breeders are making praiseworthy efforts to 





HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 


this end. We mentioned, a short time ago, the at- 
tempt made by Mr. Crozier to establish an Ameri- 
can cross-bred sheep, and Mr. Joseph Harris, of 
Rochester, exhibited at the last meeting of the New 
York Wool Growers’ Association a sheep produced 
by a cross of the Cotswold and Merino, which 
promises to become a valuable race of sheep, both 
for mutton and wool. For the purpose of showing 
what has been done in the way of crossing else- 
where, and with what success it has been done, we 
have reproduced the portraits of two cross-bred 
sheep, taken from photographs from two excellent 
foreign publications, the London Agricultural 
Gazette, and the Paris Journal @agriculture pratique. 








cass and fleece have been so improved by judicious 
inter-breeding, as to greatly surpass those of the im- 
proved parent. These cross-bred sheep were found 
by Mr. Lawes in his elaborate experiments in feed- 
ing sheep to make more mutton from a given weight 
of food than the South Down, which is so superiora 
aed to the old race which furnished the other 
parent, that it has 
entirely supplanted 
this latter and caused 
it to disappear alto- 
gether from its old 
home. The Hamp- 
shire sheep has been 
such a_ successful 
cross, that it has been 
made the basis of an- 
other cross-breed,the 
Oxfordshire sheep, 
which has sprung 
from the Hampshires 
and the Cotswolds, 
and is now a close 
rival of both its par- 
ents. The sheep, 
whose portrait we 
give, was bred by Mr. 
Rigg, of Hampshire, 
England, and has 
taken several prizes 
as a two-year old 
ram. The Hampshire 
Downs mature quick- 
ly, the lambs weigh 
100 Ibs. at a year 
old, and the mature 
sheep at two years 
weigh alive 180 lbs., yielding a mutton that is not 
overloaded with fat, and has a good proportion of 
juicy, well-flavored, lean meat. The fleece averages 
about 7 pounds of wool, suitable for combing. Our 
second illustration is a portrait of a cross between 
the English Leicester and the French Merino. It 
is a somewhat unusual cross, but has resulted very 
successfully. Itwas made by Mons. M. E, Pluchet, 
of Trappes, France, who has now a flock of 500 of 
these sheep. The flock was commenced in 1889 
by crossing Rambouillet Merino ewes with a 
pure Leicester ram. It was only after many at- 
tempts that an entirely successful result was reach- 
ed. The half-blood ewes being unsatisfactory, 
were crossed with rams of quarter Leicester blood. 





The first of these is a portrait of a Hampshire Down 





‘ This cross produced 
@ much better sheep 











than either of the 











parents; but after 
some years of inter- 
breeding it was not 
found _ sufliciently 
profitable, and the 
ewes were crossed 
with a pure Leicester 
ram, and the produce 
of this cross were 
. erossed with rams of 
. the previous cross, or 
of three-eighths Lei- 
cester. blood. This 
produeed - @® sheep 
with $4 sixteenths of 
Leicester and 7% six- 
teenths of Merino 
blood. This sheep— 
of which the illustra- 
tion is a portrait— 
yielded at 24 months 
old, and on the same 
pasture, as ‘much - 
meat (but of superior 








sheep, which is a cross of the South Down ram 
upon a white-faced, long-horned, coarse, inferior 
sheep, which has existed for a long period in the 
county of Hampshire in England. The prepotent 
influence of the pure-bred South Down has got rid of 


the horns, and has given a black face, while the car- 


quality and greater 
market value) us the 
large French Merino 
produced at 36 months; the fleece, being much 
finer and softer, but not so long as the Leicester, 
weighed 93 lbs., and sold for more than the Merino 
wool. After many years of inter-breeding, this 
sheep continues to improve in quality by close at- 
tention to selection of parents, and is very profitable. 
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In Germany the favorite cross is between the 
Cotswold and Merino, and at the Vienna Exposition 
of 1873 many specimens from some large flocks of 
these cross-bred sheep were exhibited. They were 
the in-and-in bred produce of the first cross, and 
weighed at 14 months old, when they were usually 
marketed, 140 to 148 Ibs. alive. The mutton of 
these sheep was highly valued, the sheep selling at 
8 cents a pound live weight, after having been 
sheared. Their wool is much finer and is more 
thickly set on the skin than that of the Cotswold, 
and is in good demand for the worsted and clothing 
manufactures. In these successful efforts at cross- 
breeding there is certainly encouragement for our 
breeders to attempt to meet the growing demand 
for these improved sheep, of which we have room 
for more than two or three classes. 


et Qo Crm - 
Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 142. 
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Thrashing by steam more than met my expecta- 
tions. We thrashed in the field. The engine 
will burn either wood or coal. We used wood. 
We drew two cords of four-foot wood to the ma- 
chine, and set up a circular saw. As soon as we 
had 10 or 15 pounds of steam, a belt was put on, 
and we sawed the wood into short lengths at a 
lively rate. We were getting up stcam at the same 
time, and thought this much better than sawing by 


hand. We commenced thrashing with 80 pounds - 


of steam. It was a ten-horse-power: engine. It 
thrashes no faster than a horse machine, but it does 
not get tired, and keeps up a steadier motion, and 
is under more immediate cvntrol. 

In thrashing as you draw in from the field, the 
only difficulty is in gathering up the rakings. I 
had the field raked, and the rakings put into cock 
before we commenced, and kept the steel horse- 
rake going after the wagons while we were drawing 
in, so that everything was cleaned up as we went 
along, and when we were through we were through, 
and the whole field done, and the work finished. I 
had three teams and four wagons. We put ona 
load of rakings, and drew it up to the machine, 
and let it stand there without horses, to commence 
on, and sent the other wagons to pick up rakings. 
In drawing sheaves, one good pitcher and three 
wagons, will keep the machine going. One wagon 
(A) is at the machine ; another wagon (B) has just 
been unloaded, and is going on its way to the 
pitcher; while the other (C) is being loaded. 
By the time C is loaded, B is right behind it, 
with the ladder up, and the driver ready for the 
sheaves, while C starts off for the machine. As 
soon as A is unloaded, C is at the machine, 
ready to take its place, and A drives off to the 
pitcher. It gets there just as B is loaded and 
ready to start for the machine. 

It requires one man to pitch, a boy to rake, and 
(in my case) a man to cock up rakings, and pitch 
on a load of rakings, or pitch a little on toa wagon 
whenever it reached the pitcher before the other 
load was finished. Three men to load, drive, and 
unload. A man to cut bands. Two men on the 
straw stack. A boy to hold bags and tie them, and 
another to draw the grain home, with another man 
to lend a helping hand as occasion requires. In 
other words, we require twelve men or boys, he- 
sides the four men who go with the machine. 

In thrashing barley, I was in doubt as to which 
was the better plan, to pitch the gavels or bundles 
as left by the reaper, directly on to the wagon with 
barley forks, or to first put the barley into cock. 
I tried both plans. I cocked up half the field, and 
had it raked between the cocks, and the rakings 
* put into cocks before we commenced. This I 
found decidedly the better plan. With a fair crop 
of barley, put into nice cocks, two good men will 
piteh as fast as the machine can thrash; but in 
picking up the gavels with barley forks, it was all 
that four pitchers could do to keep the machine 
going. Until better advised, I shall always cock 
my barley in future. When we have, as we soon 
shall have, a good machine to bind, it will of course 

- be better to bind our barley into sheaves ; but when 


regulate it, that is the best machine for him. 





left loose, it is better to make it into good-sized 
cocks. But the real point in managing barley, is 
to grow a good heavy crop, with plenty of straw. 
Then, with good weather, harvesting and thrash- 
ing barley is easy and pleasant work. But a poor, 
light crop of barley, on cloddy or weedy land, is 
difficult to cut, hard to rake up clean, and a nui- 
sance generally. 
severe drouth in May, was not as good as I expect- 
ed, especially on the clayey parts of the field. I 
had 840 bushels from 23 acres. We thrashed out 
480 bushels on Saturday afternoon—commencing 
at 2 p. m., stopping 15 or 20 minutes for lunch, 
and stopping at 7:45 p. M. We had to work 
lively to get the barley to the machine, but I do 
not think the machine waited ten minutes for us, 
altogether. 

The Squire had anew Hubbard Reaper, and he sent 
his machine around to help me. Another neigh- 
bor had a Buckeye Reaper, and his son brought it 
to the ticld, and for some time we had four reapers 
going. The Deacon came along and was invited 
to act as Judge, but declined the honor. I watched 
the working of the different machines as they fol- 
lowed each other round and round the field. I 
could see very little difference in the smoothness 
of the cut, or the evenness of the bundles. They 
all did good work, except on a few clay spots, 
where the barley was very short and thin. None 
of them cut up the barley entirely clean on these 
spots, and we had to leave a little for the sheep and 
pigs. But where the barley was anything like a 
good crop, and no matter how heavy it was, or 
how badly lodged, as was the case where we had 
some mangei pits, the machines worked to perfec- 
tion. If there is any choice between these ma- 
chines, it must be sought in the ease and simpli- 
city of regulating the hight of cut, or the dip of 
the cutter-bar, or of adapting the rakes to high, 
short, light, or lodged straw. The truth is, our 
mowing and reaping machines, so far as doing the 
work is concerned, are about perfect. Iwas quite 
amused with the talk of the four drivers, when we 
stopped to examine and compare the different 
machines. Each man thought his machine the 
best. Andin fact, when a man gets used to a ma- 
chine, and has confidence in it, and knows how to 
The 
new Hubbard machine is very light, and easily 
managed, and does good work. By changing horses 
and keeping them at a lively walk, the man cuts 15 
acres of barley with it in one day. 

My old Johnston Reaper is held in great honor 
on my farm. It is a very strong, powerful ma- 
chine, made for the English and European market, 
and designed for cutting heavy crops of lodged 
grain. I have a special affection for it. I think it 
is six years ago since I first heard of the machine. 
I had a great crop of oats and peas that year, 
which were twisted and lodged, with the upper 
parts of the pea vine still green and growing. I set 
six men to cut them with short Winsted scythes. 
It was hard work and slow, half an acre being as 
much as a man could doinaday. A farmerin the 
neighborhood told me that there was a machine 
made at Brockport, that would cut these peas, and 
the next day Mr. Johnston and two of his associates 
brought a machine to see what they could do. The 
machine was started, but clogged up. Mr. Jobn- 
ston took a fork and tried to keep the platform 
clear. They managed to get round the field, Mr. 
Johnston evidently trying to find out where the 
trouble was. I was sorry for his disappointment, 
and said, *‘ You-need not feel bad about it. It is 
asking too much of any machine to cut such a tan- 
gied mass of green stuff as this.’’--“‘Can we go round 
the field once more ?’’ he asked.—“ Certainly,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘do just what you like,’ and the team start- 
ed round again, with Mr. Johnston calmly ‘and 
thoughtfully watching every motion. “ That will 


do,” said he, as they came round to the gate, ‘it 
is no use trying more to-day.”—I thought he had 
given up the matter, but he had simply discovered 
where the trouble was.—‘‘I can doit yet,” he said, 
quietly and modestly.—And sure enough, after tak- 
ing some part of the machine to the factory, and 
making the necessary change, we put on the horses 


My crop this year, owing to the | 





for another trial. The six men were cutting in the 
field. The machine was thrown into gear, the horses 
started, the fingers pushed under the peas close to 
the ground, the knives played rapidly back and 
forth, the rakes picked up the laid crop, and every 
other one was allowed to rake off the platform. It 
took me a few seconds to comprehend what we 
were doing. I could hardly realize the fact that 
there, right before my eyes, was a machine actually 
cutting that tangled mass of green peas and oats, 
and raking it into the desired bundles, and doing 
the work rapidly and better than we could do it by 
hand. But such was the case. On went the ma- 
chine. The six men put up their scythes. Their 
occupation was gone—or rather changed. For it is 
a fact, that a successful machine creates a demand 
for more labor. I employ no fewer men. But in- 
stead of mowing peas, they are hoeing mangels or 
cultivating corn-fodder. I have not had the pleas- 
use of seeing Mr. Johnston from that day to this. 
His machine has been greatly improved, and has 
triumphed gloriously in many a hotly contested 
field, at home and abroad, but I have an affection 
for that old, weather beaten machine, which works 
as well to-day as it did then, and which I rarely 
look at without thinking what a grand thing it is 
for mind to triumph over matter—for brains to 
make the horse or steam engine do the work of 
human muscle on the farm. 





I propose to make this old machine cut my corn- 
fodder this full. If it was sown broadeast, it 
would cut it easily. But I should no more think 
of sowing corn broadcast, than I should think of 
sowing mangels, or beans, or potatoes broadcast. 
It needs cultivating. All the broadcast corn I have 
seen this year, is now yellow, and is drying up, 
while mine, though it curls a little during the day, 
is growing luxuriantly, and promises a heavy crop. 
I think the machine will cut it, but I am not very 
confident. If it won’t, our inventors must turn 
their attention to the matter. 

It is twenty-five years ago this month, since I 
wrote my first article for the old Genesee Farmer. 
And I have been writing every month since, I 
have just looked over that old article. I was fresh 
from the great experimental farm of Lawes & Gil- 
bert, and the article embodied some of their most 
important results. The burden of it was, raise 
more clover, peas, and beans, keep more stock, and 
make more manure. I say the same thing to-day, 
only I should put first, ‘‘ cultivate the land more 
thoroughly, and kill the weeds.’’—I thought then 
that wheat, barley, oats, corn, and other cereals, 
during their growth gave off nitrogen iuto the at- 
mosphere, while clover, peas, beans, vetches, and 
turnips retained all the nitrogen they got from the 
soil and from dews and rains. The theory was 
simple and plausible, and the practical deduction 
safe and sound. But more recent investigations 
failed to sustain this view. The advantage of 
growing more clover, peas, and other leguminous 
plants, however, is as certain as ever. And I 
could say nothing more to-day, than I said then in 
regard to the advantages of feeding food rich in 
nitrogen to stock, and saving the manure. But it 
is well to forget the things that are behind, and 
press forward. There is more to be done, and more 
improvements to be made during the next twenty- 
five years, than were made in the past twenty-five. 
We have better implements, better roads, better 
stock, and better prices. I sold barley from this 
farm twenty-five years ago for 374 cts. per bushel. 
Now I can get $1.10. Combing wool was not worth 
over 25 cents a pound. Now it is worth 50 to 60 
cents. I sold a lot of splendid butter to go round 
the Cape in a sailing vessel to California, for 12% 
cents a pound, and it got there safe and in good 
condition. Iwill not say it was as good as the 
gilt-edged Jersey butter, which now brings a dol- 
lar a pound, but at any rate such butter would sell 
for three or four times as much as it brought then. 
Pork, and good beef, and choice mutton have 
doubled in price, and so have eggs, poultry, and 
fruit. Let us be thankful. The indications point all 
in one direction, and I see clearly written out on the 
years to come, ‘* Cash for good farmers,’’—‘‘ Good 
farming will pay better in the future, than in the 
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past.’”’—Marvelous have been the improvements in 
our cities and villages. We are a great and mighty 
nation. But the increase of wealth and population 
has been greater in the manufacturing districts, and 
in villages and cities, than in purely agricultural 
districts. Farmers are now to reap great advan- 
tage from this state of things, especially those who 
furnish better beef, mutton, pork, butter, cheese, 
and wool. And this means better farming, fewer 
weeds, richer land, larger crops, better stock, and 
more liberal feeding—and more intelligent and 
prosperous farmers. Let the agricultural papers 
push on the good work. I hope they realize what 
a power they are for good. Twenty-five years ago 
I presume the American Agriculiurist had but one 
subscriber, where it now has several hundreds, and 
whatever the number it may now have, it ought to 
be doubled. 








Two or three farmers have thanked me for pub- 
lishing the weights of my sheep, and asking for 
further particulars. And one man has written to 
the publishers complaining that by giving the 
weights of my sheep I am using the columns of the 
Agriculturist for ‘‘ puffing’? my stock. Mr. Judd 
sent me this disagreeable extract from this com- 
plaining letter, but was kind enough to say, “I 
have confidence in your statements, and what we 
want is reliable facts.”—These I try to give. We 
weighed our sheep and lambs July 16, and again 
August 16. The figures are as follows: ~ 
Nos. 


Weight, Weight, Gain in Remarks. 


July \6,°%5 Aug. '6,75 one month. 


Age. 


118 4yrs. 231 1]bs. 235 Ibs. 4libs. Cotswold ram. 
224 2° 246 ** 2635 * i lag =. = 
221 2 ir 259 -“ 262 “sc 3 te be we 
921 2 “ 236 “ 249 “ 13 “ se “ec 
a iow =. ** 229 ** o* 

246 1° 168 ** re. * a 

Se Bee 187 ‘* 202 ** 18 * 

250 1 “ 187 * 198 ‘* it Re 

Sr i 158. ** 165 * : hae , 
a i1* 202 218 ** ad 

S57 1 * 169 181 * me «* 

258 1% 188 ° 200 ** ya 6s rT; 
959 1 ee 171 “ 174 3 “e “ es 
Grde 1 “ 144 ** 146 ** 2 ** Cots. Mer. 1 cross 
~~ 193 ** 193 ‘* 0 ** Two crosses, 
1 ee 195 “ 215 i) 20 “ ot ia) 


These i6 rams gained 156 Ibs. in the month, or $$ Ibs. 
each. 
The following are the weights of the lambs. 


Nos, Sex. When Born. Weight, Weight, Gain Remarks 
July ib. Aug... 1 mo, 

423 R. Feb. 27. 92]bs. 105 ]1bs. 13 Ibs.) mp: 
268 E. rT 66 84 * gi * Ya f i Wins, 
429 E. March 1. i" ory aor 

421 KE. nee ae 80 * 89 ** werd 4 
3 Ro 8 Br tore aye fT wins, 
265° =R. . 3. out wa tines 
232 Rk * 3 g3% gg igs ¢ Twins. 
283 «OR. . 8. te Ramm Nike | Tripl'ts 
427—oO. 8. ‘5 ee a 3“ \irom: 1 
43 E. = “ee (ee 86 ‘ 14% Sof old- 
432 R. eo ee 123 ac ** est. 
237 «OR. ) Sane 89 104 15 * 

284 «iE. = ane 81 * 3 4° 

422 KE. re AG: 92 * 109 ag 

290 &E. oe 2, lie 89 ** a 

297 R. vitae 89 “ 108 ‘ ts ag 

438 R. sf A, o1* _”©6 OCI 

279 RR. April 5. Te" 86 * 9:35 


These are all pure bred Cotswolds. The average 
weight of the 18 lambs, July 16, was 84 lbs., and 
Aug. 16, nearly 97? lbs., or an average gain per 
head of 133 lbs. During the month the lambs had 
been weaned, which set some of them back con- 
siderably, still the average gain will compare favor- 
ably with the figures given by Mr. Lawes and other 
English farmers. I think we may conclude that 
though our hot summers are not so favorable for 
rapid growth as the more temperate climate of 
England, we may hope for as good success in rais- 
ing these high bred English sheep as we have at- 
tained in raising high bred Short-horn cattle. 





But a still more important question, at any rate 
one of much more general interest, is the results 
we may expect from using these high bred English 
rums on the common ewes of the country. As I 
have repeatedly said, my own experience is in every 
way favorable. Now, if any one thinks I say this 
simply because it may add a few dollars a head to 
the dozen or twenty sheep I may sell for breeding 
or crossing, he is welcome to his opinion. But as 
Mr. Judd says, let us have the facts. The follow- 


ing are the weights of all the grade lambs I have 
left, taken Aug. 16; 98 Ibs., 94 Ibs., 92 Ibs., 90 Ibs., 

















85 lbs., 78 lbs., 78 Ibs., 72 Ibs., 70 Ibs., 68 lbs., 64 
Ibs. and 55 Ibs., (twins), 62 Ibs. and 56 Ibs., (twins). 
We have been killing these grade lambs, and 1 can 
say is that I do not want fatter or better flavored 
mutton. It is really delicious, good enough fora 
farmer, and if any one wants better, let bim get it 
if he can. The mothers and grandmothers of these 
lambs are common Merinos of which we have mil- 
lions, and which can be bought at a slight ad- 
vance over what their pelts are worth. One of 
these grade lambs from a common Merino ewe, 
weighed July 16, 72 lbs., and Aug. 16, 85 lbs. An- 
other, also from a Merino ewe, weighed July 16, 
70lbs., and Aug. 16, 92 Ibs., a gain during the 
month of 22 lbs. He is a big, rather coarse lamb 
with a heavy fleece of close wool, but which next 
spring will be long cnough to pass for ‘‘ combing.” 

Now what more do you want to enable us to fur- 
nish good mutton and good combing wool? Can 
any one desire more favorable conditions? We 
have pure bred long-wool sheep that can be bought 
cheaper than similar sheep sell for in England, the 
ewes can be obtained at a cheap rate; this grade 
wool is very scarce, and brings the highest price in 
market; the mutton is in growing demand, and 
will be still more appreciated as the supply increases, 





I spent yesterday with Mr. James Vick, on his 
seed-growing farms. Vick is a most genial man, 
and his is a delightful kind of farming. He has 
30 acres in the city worth $5,000 an acre, and a 
farm of 65 acres five miles from the city, where 
similar land is worth only about $200 per acre. 
Experience seems to show that our nurserymen 
and seed-growers find it more profitable to buy 
high-priced land near the cities than to cultivate 
strictly farm-land farther out. If they can make 
enough to pay interest and taxes, the advance in 
real estate in process of time makes them rich. 
Then labor is cheaper and less uncertain near the 
city than in the country, and manure costs less. 
On his country farm, Mr. Vick, was paying men for 
hoeing $1.50 per day, of ten hours. They board 
themselves, commence work at 7 A.M. and quit at 
6 P.M., with an hour for dinner. In the cities la- 
bor is 20 to 25 per cent cheaper. And such will 
continue to be the case until farmers are less un- 
willing to sell an acre or two of land at reasonable 
rates to steady men who want a home for them- 
selves. I could hardly realize that I was ona farm 
as we walked through acres of phlox, petunias, 
asters, dahlias, eic., ail in full bloom. A large 
windmill pumps water into half a dozen elevated 
railroad tanks, and iron pipes laid under ground 
carries the water to all parts of the farm. If 1 had 
such an arrangement 1 should want to put some 
Peruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate 
of soda into the tanks, and try the effects of liquid 
manure. 
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The Liver Fluke. 


ed 
The ‘fluke ’”’ is a parasite that inhabits the gall- 
bladders and gall-ducts of a large number of ani- 
mals. It has been found in the squirrel, the rabbit, 
hare, dog, sheep, deer, ox, horse, elephant, and 
also in man. It is the most destructive parasite 





Fig. 1.—FULL-GROWN FLUKES. 


that infests the sheep, causing a disorder that 
carries off whole flocks, when the proper reme- 
dies are neglected or unknown. The shape 
of the Fluke is flat, oval, with a thicker conical 
portion towards the head, and flattening out like a 











leaf at the hinder part. In fig. 1 are shown some 
specimens taken from the liver of a sheep, and in 
fig. 2, young flukes from the same animal ; these 
are all of the natural size. This creature is highly 
organized, and is provided with an intricate diges- 
tive and circulatory apparatus. In figures 3 and 4 
is shown the intestinal canal with the digestive 
organs. The mouth is situated in 
the conical head, and there is a 
second sucker below the first, on 
the under side of the animal, Its 
J nutriment is derived from the bile 
of its host. Fig. 5 represents the 
Fig. 2. veins and other circulatory organs. 
YOUNG FLUKEs, Lhe sheep is the most seriously 
infested of any of the domestic 
animals, The disease caused by the presence of 
these animals in the liver, has carried off millions 
of sheep in a year. In one year 2,000,000 sheep 
died in England alone, and many millions have 
died in a single year in Australia and South 
America. Many sheep yearly die in this country 
from this disease, without any suspicion or knowl- 
edge of the cause. The disease is known as the 
“rot,” or the ‘liver rot.”, It is caused by the 
obstruction of the gall-ducts by the flukes, which 
have entered them from the stomach. The para- 
sites are taken into the stomach along with the food 
cropped in wet or marshy places, in which they 
pass one of the stages of theirexistence. If there 
are but few flukes, the sheep suffers little or no 
inconvenience from them, but if they are numer- 
ous, they choke the smaller ducts, arrest the flow of 
bile, and irritate and inflame the liver. The sheep 
suffers first from jaundice, which causes the skin 
and eyes to become yellow. At this stage the 
sheep thrives and fattens 
rapidly, and the yellow 
color of the fat of many 
carcasses of mutton that 
are sold in the market, 
is due to this bilious de- 
rangement. In a short 
time the sheep fails, the 
skin and eyes become 
white and bloodless, a wa- 
tery tumor appears be- 
neath the jaws, the ab- 
domen swells from drop- 
sy,the wool becomes harsh 
and easily parts from the 
skin, and after lingering 
some time, the sheep dies, completely rotten, with 
every organ diseased. A knowledge of the natural 
history of this parasite, teaches a simple and com- 
plete preventive. As the fluke passes the first 
stage of its existence in water, the eggs voided in 
the dung of the infected sheep being hatched 
therein, it is only in wet undrained pastures, or in 
the neighborhood of ponds, that the sheep can take 
them into their system. Sheep that are pastured 
on dry fields are exempt. Wet pastures and 
meadows should therefore be drained and freed 
from stagnant water. Where their presence in the 
sheep is suspected, acure may generally be effect- 
ed by administering the following medicines, viz: 
3 oz. of saltpeter, 2 oz. ground ginger, 1 oz. car- 
bonate of iron, (colcothar of vitriol), 2 lbs. of salt, 
mixed with 6 quarts of hot water ; to this mixture 
is added 6 ounces of spirits of turpentine, and the 
whole is bottled for use, in pint or quart bottles 
for convenience. A dose is two ounces or two 
table-spoonfuls of the mixture, well shaken, given 
in the morning hefore feeding; no food to be 
given for three hours afterwards. The dose is re- 
peated every fourth day three times. A cow’s horn 
open at the small end, is convenient for giving 
the medicine. The flukes are never found in salt 
marshes and near the sea coast, and a regular sup- 
ply of salt is an excellent preventive in those cases 
where the use of low lands for pasture can not be 
avoided. The wide distribution of the fluke in 
America, is now a well ascertained fact, It has 
been stated that it was not native to this country, 
and only existed in imported sheep. Last winter 
flukes were discovered in the liver of the hare, and 
in that of the deer in Minnesota, and we have ex- 
amined a portion of § deer’s liver, ia which more 
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than a hundred of these parasites were imbedded. 
Fig. 6is an accurateddrawing—half life size—of a 
fluke taken from a deer’s liver in Minnesota, by 
Mr. Joseph Batty, formerly connected with the 
Agriculiurist, and an experienced naturalist. Nu- 
merous other specimens were sent by him to the 
Smithsonian Insti- 

tute, at Washing- 
ton, for preserva- 
tion. The fact 
that this parasite 
abounds, should 
be a caution to 
owners of sheep to 
be on the lookout 
for its appearance 
in their flocks. The 
present season hay- 
ing been more than 
usually rainy, has 
been a favorable 
one for its increase 
in low grounds, and-it-is probable that during the 
coming winter we may experience more than usual 
trouble from this cause. Fortunately we have an 
unerring and timely symptom of the disease in the 
absence of the usual red color at the corner of the 
sheep’s eye, and beneath the eyelid. When the sheep 
is seen to be ailing, and this sign is perceived, the 
above remedy should be administered without 
delay, and the sheep should have some extra nutri- 
tious food, linseed-cake meal being the best. 





Fig. 6.—FLUKE 
FROM A DEER. 
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To Raise Old Fence Posts. 
Cr 
To remove old fence posts in the easiest man- 
ner, there is required a bar or lever six or eight 





feet long, and furnished with a hook at one end. 
Then backing up the running gear of a wagon from 
which the box has been removed, near the post, 
the lever is laid across the hind axle, and hooked to 
alink of a short chain with a ring at one end, 
which is looped around the post as Jow down as 
possible. To gct a long purchase, the operator 
may stand on the reach of the wagon, and then, by 
throwing his whole weight upon the bar, the post 
may generally be raised so far out of the ground at 
once, that it can be lifted the rest of the distance 
without the use of the lever. If this is not the case 
the loop of the chain is to be slipped down lower 
on the post, and another lift will bring it up. A 
bottom-board may be placed on the wagon, which 
will give good standing room, and then the posts 
may be loaded as soon as they are drawn out of 
the ground, and removed. The annexed engray- 
ing illustrates this method very clearly. 


+O 

Procurtne WINTER Feep.—At this season a 
forehanded farmer may profitably lay in a stock of 
feed for the winter. Bran, mill-feed, or even brew- 
er’s grains may be bought in quantities very cheap- 
ly, as oceasion may offer. The grains may be heap- 
ed jn a field, covered first with straw, and then with 
just as roots are pitted, in which condition 


METHOD OF LIFTING FENCE POSTS. 


sented, will be fatal to success. Upon the char- 
acter of the ground will depend greatly the kind of 
buildings needed. A building suitable for a flock 
of poultry kept for business and profit. where the 
available ground is of small extent, is shown in our 
illustration. The building of which this is a sketch 
is in the center of a plot of land of less than two 


Poultry-Keeping as a Business. 


—<—— 


There is more fascination than profit in poultry- 
keeping for those who know but little about it. 
The work seems to be very light, the fowls are sup- 
posed to be docile and easily managed, and the 
general idea is that 
there is nothing to do 
but scatter some corn 
upon the ground two 
or three times a day, 
and gather the eggs and 
market the fowls as 
fast as they grow fat. 
The numerous letters 
we receive, asking for 
information about poul- 
try-keeping and the 
profits of it, are in great 
part from persons who — 
possess this idea. For 
instance, one corre- 
spondent asks hoy 
many fowls will sup 
port a family of six ; 
persons, as though it ; 
was a matter of figures, sam 
and only necessary to 2m 
procure a certain num- 
ber of fowls and a 
house, and start them laying eggs and producing 
chickens to secure a permanent income. Now it 
is quite safe to say that any person who knows 60 
little about the trouble and risks of poultry-keep- 
ing as this, would fail in it and lose his money, un- 
less he should start with a dozen or two fowls, and 
go through an apprenticeship to the business. For 
a certain class of per- 
sons poultry-keeping 
is a very appropriate 
business, and may 
be made profitable. 
Those who are pos- 
sessed of plenty of 
patience and perse- 
verance,kindness and 
gentleness of disposi- 
tion, a scrupulous 
love of order and 
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Fig. 1.—POULTRY HOUSE FOR RAISING CHICKENS FOR MARKET. 


acres, which is divided into two portions, one be- 
ing in grass and the other cultivated with fodder 
corn, rye, potatoes, or other crops. The house has 
two entrances, front and rear, so that the fowls 
may be turned into either part of the plot. It con- 
sists of a central building, with a wing upon each 
side. It is built of boards, and covered with Johns’ 
asbestos roofing, which has the effect of discourag- 
ing the presence of 
lice by its strong 
tarry odor. The 
central apartment | 
has three roosting | 
poles on each side 
of the middle pas- 
sage. From this 
apartment __ there 
are holes leading 
to rows of nests in 
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cleanliness, ahabitof | the side  apart- | | 

close observationand | ments. These are | | 

quick perception,and | appropriated for j {|} | | \ 
areadytactin finding | sitting hens, and *=" : pci 
out the cause when ; for a room for Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF POULTRY 
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a hospital for sick fowls, which are separated from 
the others until they are cured. When a hen is 
found sitting at night, she is shut off from the cen- 
tral apartment, and the nest opened to the side 
one. Above the central part of the building isa 
loft for keeping pigeons. The crops raised are for 
food or shelter for the chickens, and to encourage 


anything goes wrong, 
and in quickly re- 
medying it, will gen- 
erally succeed in 
keeping poultry, 
while those not so endowed will generally fail, and 
should never attempt it. Again, one must be able 
to justly appreciate either the difficulties or ad- 
vantages of his location, 
such as the character of 
the land and its surround- 
ings, the supply of food 
and the available mar- 
kets. It would be folly 
to keep fowls on the 
borders of a forest or the 
margin of a swamp, on 
account of the vermin 
which such places shel- 
ter; it would be a great 
advantage to be located 
near a number of summer 
boarding - houses, where 
there is a good demand 
for eggs and chickens, or 
near a large city, where 
early plump chickens sell 
sometimes for 75 cents a 
pound, and where cheap 
food in the shape of vari- 
ous kinds of offal can be procured. A want of 
knowledge how to seize upon all the advantages 
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Fig. 1.—CATCHING A SHEEP. 


the presence of insects, upon which the young 
chicks may feed. Sheltered by the rows of corn- 
stalks, or the stalks of rye or potatoes, the chicks 





they may be kept in good order uytil spring. 


| that may offer, or to avoid all the difficulties pre- 
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are safe from hawks, which will not swoop ove: 
upon them, except in clear ground. The coops 
are kept in this part of the plot, being mov ed daily 
to fresh ground. The chickens are kept busy 
scratching in the loose ground, and there are few 
potatoes raised but what are scratched out and 
eaten by them. This furnishes them w ith employ- 
ment and with some wholesome food, and it is for 
this purpose alone they are planted. The owner of 
this small chicken farm is a gardener and florist, 
and his wife manages this part of the business, pro- 
ducing every year two or three hundred pairs of 
chickens for market, besides eggs and old fowls. 
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How to Catch a Sheep. 
—_——~— 
A sheep should never be caught by the wool up- 
on its back or sides. No other farm animal has so 
tender a skin as a sheep, and when it is roughly 








Fig. $cc A SHEEP. 


handled or pulled about by the wool, the skin is 
bruised and the wool which grows upon the part is 
injured. The proper implement is the crook, one 
of which should be kept with every flock. It is a 
light staff, eight or nine feet long, furnished at one 
end with a steel hook, shaped as shown in the il- 
lustration (see fig. 3). To use the crook, the handle 
is taken in the right hand and the hook is quietly 
put amongst the sheep, and beneath the belly of 
the sheep to be caught. The round knob prevents 
the hook from being caught by the wool or injur- 
ing the sheep. The form of the hook causes it to 
turn in a flat position as soon as it touches the 
sheep’s belly. When it is drawn backwards, it 
slides down the hind leg until it reaches the thin 
part of the leg above the 
hock, which is caught in the 
neck of the hook. If the 
sheep struggles and bounds 
forward, the leg slips past 
the neck of the hook, which 
acts as a spring and gives 
way, permitting the leg to 
slip through to the head of 
the crook. The sheep is 
then caught ‘ by hook or by 
crook,’’ and cannot escape. 
The shepherd holds the ani- 
mal while he gets to its 
head, when he can secure it 
by putting his hand beneath 
its chin or breast. The 
sheep will not struggle when 
thus held. When there is 
no crook, the proper way to 
catch a sheep is, to take it by the hind leg above 
the hock, as in fig. 1, (on the preceding page), and 
then hold the sheep until the other arm can be 
passed beneath the throat or in front of the 
breast, as in fig. 2, If the sheep is to be lifted, 
this can be done by seizing the left hind leg and 
passing along the animals right side, putting the 
arm around its breast. When thus held, a sudden 
lift will hoist a sheep into a cart or wagon, unless 
it is a very heavy one, when it should be made to 
walk up a plank, assisted to do it if necessary, 








Fig. 3.—CROOK. 





A Shed or ‘Bistesk for Straw. 
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The interesting and instructive articles by Pro- 
fessor Atwater upon feeding stock, which have 
been published inthe Agriculturist for some months 
past, ought to give such a clear idea of the value of 
straw for feeding purposes, as to induce. farmers to 
save it carefully and use it economically. If a good 
farmer should have ten or twenty tons of hay, he 
would have no other thought than to feed it to 
stock, so as to have its value returned, and at the 
same time to make manure for replenishing the 
fertility of the farm. But straw is not so regarded, 
and it is made to serve the purpose of a waste ma- 
terial by being thrown under the cattle. Now, ifa 
ton of straw, which is considered worthless, can be 
made equal in feeding value to a ton of hay by the 
expenditure of four dollars worth of linseed or 
cotton-seed cake meal, corn meal, or bran, it is cer- 
tainly a great saving and economy to feed it to 
cattle instead of treading it under foot. Leaves, 
dry earth, sand, swamp muck, and other substances, 
worthless for feed, can be procured for bedding in 
any quantity, and the straw saved for feeding. As 
the season for thrashing the grain is now at hand, 
we would urge the greatest economy in saving and 
using straw, so that none of its value may be lost. 

As it is not often that it can be put into the barn 
directly from the thrashing machine for want of 
room, some means of preserving it from the weather 
must be provided. To stack it so as to keep it dry 
and in good condition, is more costly than to pro- 
vide a roof under which to stack it. The cost of 
aroof like that in the engraving, figure 1, will be 
about $25 to $80, and it will hold 10 tons of straw. 
This small cost will be returned in one season in 
the saving of straw. To thatch a stack of the same 
size, s0 as to preserve the straw equally or nearly 
as well, would cost $5, if the necessary skill were 
at hand to make a good job, which is very unusu- 
al. The materials required are as follows: 4 posts 
8 x 8, 24 ft. long, 512 ft.; 4 pieces 2 x 8, 20 ft. long, 
80 ft.; 4 pieces 2 x 8, 2% ft. long, 14 ft.; 4 rafters 2x 4, 
16 ft. long, 43-ft.; 8 other rafters 2x4, 64 ft.; 600 
feet half-inch boards for the roof; in all about 
1,300 feet of lumber. It is built as follows: The 
posts are set firmly in the ground, 19 feet 6 inches 
apart each way, so as to form a square. Holes are 
previously bored in the posts with an inch and a 
quarter auger, 8 inches apart, beginning 10 feet 
from the ground. Four pieces of 2x8, 20 feet 
long, are then fitted together outside of the posts— 
but kept loose from them by iron straps around 











Fig. 1.—STRAW-SHED OR BARRACK. 


The straps are bolted on with car- 
riage bolts. Pieces of a cast off wagon tire will 
make excellent straps. Corner-pieces of 2x8 and 
2% feet long are then fitted and bolted, and screwed 
up tightly. » This is the foundation or frame-work 
for the roof, and is shown in figure 2. Four 
rafters of 2x4, 16 feet long, are then fastened 
to the corner-pieces, meeting at the center where 
they are fitted and joined together. Eight other 
rafters are fastened to the framework, two in each 
triangular space, to strengthen the roof and for the 
roof boards to be nailed to. Well-seasoned hulf- 
inch siding boards, having the edges rabbeted so 
that one overlaps the other for half an inch, are 
then laid horizontally, commencing at the bottom, 
and nailed with shingle nails. The roof is then 


the corners. 





finished. Fight pins of one-inch round hea-ieein, 18 
inches long, are then procured, two for each cor- 
ner, and a lever 6 or 7 feet long. The roof is raised 
one corner at a time by resting the lever on one pin, 
and when it is raised to the next hole, the second 
pin is placed in it to hold it there. As the straw is 
stacked, the roof is raised, and as the straw is used 
it may be lowered. The stack may be built two 
feet larger than the roof each way, if the straw at 
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Fig. 2.—FOUNDATION OF ROOF. 


the outside is carefully laid to slope downwards, 
and is raked off before the roof is let down upon it. 
If a horse-fork is used, a hook should be fastened 
to the peak of the roof before it is raised to its 
place. One of these stack covers built at the 
corner of four fields, so as to answer for each, 
would be very valuable for stacking hay, corn fod- 
der, or grain, and save much expense in barn-room. 





Animal Pokes. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N, ¥. 
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Breachiness or the unruly proclivities of horses, 
cattle, and sheep, are supposed by some to be 
hereditary. Whether this be so or not, animal 
pokes and fetters of various kinds are frequently 
necessary and 
are extensively 
used. The 
cheapest plan 
of retaining 
the ordinary 
jumping ani- - 
mals is to keep 7 
a good fence ‘ 
with sufficient 
food for suste- 
nance; as this 
cannot always 
be done, the 
alternative is 




















to put pokes 

on them. In =| | 

fig. 1 is shown Z 

the simplest Fig.1. Poxes. Fig. 2. 


and cheapest, but one of the best. An iron 
bolt should project from the long part near the 
end for at least two inches, This catches upon 
the fence as the animals jump over it, and often 
throws them, so that they do not care to repeat 
the trespass. Fig. 2 represents a poke with both 
sides of equal length and weight, hanging more 
evenly upon the neck, and with two iron bolts. 
Fig. 3 represents one with a bow, through which 
pass two iron bolts ten 

inches long. The lower 

one passes through a pro- ~ 

jecting piece three and 

one half feet in length, 

the upper edge of which 

rests against the upper 

bolt in such a manner that 

the piece projects down- 

ward at an angle of about 

45°. This arrangement Jf 

has proved to be a very 
serviceable one. While the 
projecting piece admits 
of easy feeding, it prevents approaching too near 
the fence, and, unless the wearers acquire the 


Fig. 3.—POKE. 
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knack of throwing the end over the fence, they 
will always be found in the field where placed. ln 
fig. 4 is shown a heavy, yet serviceable contrivance. 
It consists of a block of 
wood (P) one foot in length, 
8x4 inches square, with 
holes bored for the bow 
ends ; also one obliquely for 
the stick, which is sta- 
tionary. With holes bored 
at right angics with the bow, 
it makes an excellent poke 
for breachy cattle. At fig. 5 
is seen one form of a costly 
poke, but it is perhaps the 
most effective one of all that 
are here shown. It is shown 
in perspective in fig. 5, with 
a section at fig. 6. The part 2 is made of hard 
wood, fourteen inches long, three quarters of an 
inch thick, and 2} inches wide. In the center of 





Fig. 4.—POKE. 


ard, or support, as far as the shoulder; the head is 
then filed to a point, as indicated by the dotted 
lines. The forms in figs. 2 and 3 are made by the 
blacksmith of the shapes 

shown, aud inserted as 

before noticed, care being | 
used not to break or bend | 
them during the opera- 

tion. The idea shown in } 
fig. 4 is to cover the en- 
tire bottom of the stand- 

ard with a thin plate of | 
iron, with the edges 
turned up and notched 
with a file, and the whole 
secured by screws or nails 
as shown. A cheap way 
is to saw in the bottom of the standard, and in this 
cavity insert a bit of band or hoop iron, which should 
be driven firmly in place, the projecting edge is then 
filed sharp as indicated in fig. 5. Nails may also be 





Fig. 3. 








this are firmly driven six wrought-iron nails, the 
points of which are filed sharp 
and project into corresponding 
holes made in astick of the same 
size, shown at L. This is kept 
from separating by two short 
bolts, S, 8; the spiral springs 
shown keep the posts, Rand JZ, 





R equidistant from each other. 
= es 2 The whole is bolted to the bow 


by bolts, MM, one of which must 
be unscrewed to remove the poke 
or place it upon the animal. As 
the lower ends of the poke press 
against the fence, it forces the 
poivted nails through the stick, 
R, into the neck or chest of the 
animal.—It is best to avoid the 
use of fetters or hopples if pos- 
sible, as they not only strain a 
horse, but girdle the fetlock. Some farmers tie 
their horses down, that is, place a surcingle around 
them, intv which, between the fore-legs, they tie 
the halter-strap. If the chest should become sore, 


R S place the strap 
= <> upon the outside 
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Fig. 5.—PokKe. 











beach fi i p izot of the fore-leg, re- 
| L membermg _ that 
M they should be 


tied quite short, 
for if a jumper 
ean raise his head 
above the fence, he will soon be found on the other 
side of it. Another plan is to pass the halter-strap 
between the fore-legs above the surcingle, and tie 
the end around the fetlock joint of the hind leg. 
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To Steady Portable Mills. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 


Fig. 6.—sECTION OF FIG. 5. 
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The continued jar and vibratory motion of port- 
able machines, such as mills, fanning mills, presses, 
and others, while in use, keeps them 
continually creeping, (so to speak, ) from 
the position in which they were original- 
ly placed, and where it is desirable they 
should remain. This is especially true 
of the fanning 
mill, in such gen- 
eral use on the 
farm; many are 80 
annoyed at its in- 
stability that they 
nail it to the floor. 
This very ineon- 
venient method, 
when the mill has 
to be removed and 
again secured at 
each successive using, will, 
after a fashion, accomplish the 
object, but there is a better, 
neater, and more economical Fig. 2 
plan, which is here illustrat- es 
ed. In figure 1 is shown a square-headed spike, 
which is driven into the bottom of the leg, stand- 








Fig. 1. 


driven partially in, and the head then filed sharp. 





Fig. 4. 


Washing machines, benches, etc., should have a 
small piece of india rubber attached to their floor 
surface by a-screw; bits of the soles of rubber 
boots or shoes will answer the purpose, and are al- 
ways at hand. 
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A Use For Sxim-MiLx.—As the use of skim- 
milk for the manufacturing of cheese is very un- 
profitable, we would suggest that it be condensed 
for use in the cities, where an extensive demand 
for it would undoubtedly spring up. The skimmed 
milk of a farm or creamery, is vastly better than 
the milk produced at those so-called “ dairies ”’ of 
the towns and cities, where distillery slop is the 
food of the cows. It is pure, wholesome, and 
agreeable, and for cooking purposes, and for chil- 








dren’s food, would be very acceptable. It could be 
afforded at a somewhat less price than the pure | 
condensed milk, and if honestly sold for what it is, | 
and labelled ‘‘Condensed Skimmed Milk,” it | 
would not enter into unfair competition with the | 
pure condensed milk, although it might in many 
cases be used as a substitute for it. Any use of | 
the skimmed milk would be better than that of | 
making it into cheese, which goes ‘‘a begging ”’ in 
the market at one or two cents a pound, and bring- 
ing decent cheese into disrepute. 


— re 
Spontaneous Generation of Plants, 


—~— 


A contributor to one of the daily papers asks a 
series of ‘‘ interesting questions.” 

1st. Some 10 acres of land had for 75 years been 
submerged by a mill-dam, the pond had in that time 
filled up from 4 to 6 feet, with brook sediment, 
which, after the owner had drained and reclaimed 
it, was so soft that it was mid-summer before a 
man could go over it tosow some grass-seed. Now, 
‘“‘There appeared upon it, late in the season, an 
immense growth of a strange grass, overtopping 
the plants that came from the seed he sowed, and 
became so dense and long that he supposed it 
would smother out his plants. He had the strange 
grass cut and made into hay of little value. This 
new comer, that sprung out of the pond mud— 
not in sparse plants, but in a dense mass—Prof. 
Prentiss of Cornell University calls rice-cut grass. 
Then he asks a pertinent question, which I want 
your learned and experienced contributors to satis- 
factorily answer: ‘ Where did it come from ?’ 

‘*Did it come from seed which had been washed 
down by the brook from above, and if so, did this 
seed lie and keep sound in that mud thus covered 
by water for generations, and germinate so luxuri- 





antly as soon as the water was drawn off, and take 

















the lead of pure, sound seed so recently sown by 
the writer?” 

Well, if this conundrum were put to us, we 
should say that Rice-cut-grass was much more like- 
ly to flourish on such a mucky soil as that, than the 
meadow-grass which was sown. And as to where 
the seed came from, we should say it came down 
stream. No doubt there was plenty of this 
grass all along the banks of the stream, and in the 
pond when the water became shallow. The seed 
would keep its vitality in the soil for some years, 
perhaps for many years; but here there is no 
need to count on that. Probably the freshets of 
the fall and spring had seeded it with rice-grass 


2nd. “These strange things are continually hap- 


| pening. Iam told that the old fields of Virginia, 


which have been cultivated for hundreds of years, 
when abandoned, as they frequently are, are almost 
certain to produce acrop of pitch pines, and no 
other kind of evergreens or trees. Do they come 


| from seed ?”’ 


What’s to hinder? Plenty of these pine trees 
not far off, from which every fall the wind carries 
the winged seeds, and sows them broadcast over 
the land. ; 

8rd. ‘‘ Again, when the dense forests of hemlock 
are cut off for lumber, and the annual fires run 
through and burn up the limbs and other refuse, 
the next season is sure to bring a dense crop of 
what is commonly called fire-weeds, and nothing 
else, to be succeeded the next year by an equally 
dense growth of blackberry vines. There had not 
been any fire-weeds or blackberry vines growing on 
this land for perhaps a thousand years before.” 

More likely raspberry than blackberry vines. 
But, anyhow, it is*‘a very unusual piece of open 
hemlock woods, that has not plenty of fire-weed and 
blackberry or raspberry vines growing round, here 
and there, and when cleared off and burned over, 
the wind will do the sowing of the downy seeds of 
the fire-weeds, fast enough, and the birds will drop 
the seeds of the berries; and the freshly liberated 
potash in the ashes, which these plants particularly 
like, gives them the advantage over everything 
else at the start. 

4th. “‘ Again, I have seen quite a dense growth 
of hemlock spruce (Abies Canadensis) growing out 
of earth taken from the bottom of a shaft sunk 
for iron ore, perhaps 50 feet deep or more. Now, 
there had been no vegetation growing out of that 
earth for 20 centuries, and it may possibly be 
20,000,000 of years.”’ 

Now is it not much more probable that these 
hemlock trees came from sced left on the freshly 
exposed soil by the winds, than from seeds buried 
in the ground for twenty centuries or twenty mil- 
lions of years? But the propounder of these ques- 
tions declines both alternatives, and says: ‘‘ My 
opinion is that they did not come from seed, but 
that a certain condition of soil (or matter) and cli- 
mate will produce a certain kind of plant, which 
opinion I may hereafter mure fully elaborate, if not 
convinced to the contrary.”’ And he falls back 
upon Prof. Tyndall, as probably ‘‘ correct in the 
formula recently advanced by him, that ‘matter 
contains within itself the power and the potency of 
all life.’ ”? 

Now we question whether all the “ potency” 
Prof. Tyndall can muster, ever led him to expect 
rice-grass from muck, blackberries from ashes, and 
hemlock trees from gravel. Finally, while the 
ingenious correspondent is more fully elaborating 
his opinion, he might take up one question more, 
which has some bearing upon it. A clergyman of 
our acquaintance, reading from his pulpit the noble 
discourse on Charity, how that “it hopeth all 
things,” and ‘‘ endureth all things,” added, ‘‘ ney- 
ertheless, Charity is not a fool.” So, also, we may 
suggest, Nature is not a fool. She does not do 
utterly superfluous things. Having provided seeds 
in plenty, each producing after its kind, and plen- 
tiful means for their dissemination, she trusts to 
them. She keeps her “ promise,’’ and turns her 
‘*notency ” to much better account, and reflects a 
higher wisdom than doing needless work. 

Why should we take any notice of our newspaper 
philosopher? First, because there is some amuse- 
ment to be had out of it. Secondly, because it is 
aspecimen—somewhat more glaring than com- 
mon—of the loose way in which questions of this 
kind are apt to be discussed. 
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(GROWING CROPS WITH CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS.— 
The annual sale of crops from the farms of Mr. 
Prout and Mr. Middleditch, of England, have 
recently taken place. These farms are worked 
entirely without feeding any stock other than the 
working teams, and without barnyard or stable 
manure, only chemical fertilizers being used when 
thought necessary; the whole of the crops are 
sold, grain and straw together, to be cut and re- 
moved by the purchasers, at their own cost. Mr. 
Prout’s crops, the twelfth in succession, realized 
$54 an acre, for wheat, (200 acres). 130 acres of 
barley brought over $45 an acre, forty acres of oats 
brought over $56 an acre, and the clover over $79 
an acre. 427 acres sold for $23,154. Mr. Middle- 
ditch received about the same prices for his crops. 
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Nursery Agents and Tree Peddlers. 


BY TRUETT’S SONS & MORGAN. 
—~-—- 


We notice the remarks in your August number, 
concerning nursery agents and tree peddlers, We 
fully agree with you that ‘the purchaser should 
have some assurance, that the trees, when received, 
did really come from said- nursery, and that the 
proprictors of that nursery are responsible for 


their being the trecs ordered, and that when they | 


left the nursery, they were correctly labelled.” 

You then ask, what provision is made to secure 
the purchaser in this respect. 

We have a system which was adopted by us in 
the beginning of our business, and which we have 
elaborated, as the necessities of the business 
brought the points before us from time to time. 

Taking in view, first: our own relation to the 
purchaser, and our responsibility to him, with a 
firm determination to do an honest, fair, and square 
business, that might be open to the world ; then 
the stand-point of the purchaser, and the possible 
representation of an agent eager to swell his sales. 
Theorizing thus, we originated a system which we 
believe to be unique, and a ‘‘ new departure,” as 
concerning nursery proprietors. 

You describe how the thing is managed at nur- 
series where you have been. How that Smith, the 
peddler, calling himself an agent, gets orders for 
trees from Jones’ nursery. At the digging season 
he goes to Jones and. buys certain blocks or odd 
rows of trees; he has his own men to dig them, he 
takes them to some vacant place, and labels them 
as may be, packs them in lots to suit his orders, 
and all that Jones has to do with the matter, is the 
trees grew on his ground and he sold them. 

Now our plan is this. No man acts as agent for 
the Rosebank Nurseries, without our printed form 
of orders, and our uniform series of plate-books. 
We allow no man to filla part of his orders with 
us, and another part of his orders with somebody 
else ; we fill all and every part of his orders or 
none. We sell nostock in bulk; that is, we sell 
no “certain blocks or odd rows of trees’? to any- 
body. We have articles of agreement with every 
agent representing our nurseries, in which it is 
stipulated that he shall sell by our catalogue list, 
our order books and plate-books; no other variety or 
specialty of fruit, to besold under any circumstan- 
ces without our permission. The agent in addition, 
binds himself to send us his order books as fast as 
filled. Now in order to see if any eager salesman 
has exceeded his authority, or been too enthusiastic 
in his representations to the purchaser, we take 
the order books as fast as they come in from the 
beginning of the season, and dissect them piece- 
meal, In this way. We have a sct of printed 
abstract sheets or blanks, uniform with the order- 
book, and upon these abstracts or blanks we tally 
every item that every order calls for ; the number, 
the variety, the size, and description of everything 
sold, is noted. Our blanks, for the season’s work, 
become as voluminous as those of a quartermaster 
in an active compaign, and it takes the entire time 
of one first class man to attend to these abstracts. 

From the start, then, we know whether our agents 
are running us too heavily on any particular variety 
of stock, and we are enabled by a prompt notifica- 








tion to the men at work taking orders, to regulate 
the sale of varieties, completely and absolutely. 
Care being taken first, to catalogue nothing but the 
best, the agent will not go astray in selling any- 
thing in his forms. 

In this dissecting of orders, and the tallying of 
each variety, we arrive at a perfect knowledge of 
what the agent is doing, the representations or 
promises he makes, and any irregularity is prompt- 
ly discovered and corrected, if per chance an agent 
new to the business blunders into an error. After 
the orders have been tallied, and every item 
‘¢varietized ” upon our abstract sheets, they are 
then ‘‘written up;’’ that is, all the labels and 
address tags are written by one of our own clerks, 
in our own office. The labels and an address tag 
for each order, are then twisted togther into a 
bunch, and strung upon a wire, each delivery by 
itself, ready for the packing shed, in the fall. The 
orders, or bundles of orders, as contained in the 
different bunches of labels, are then taken by our 
own men, and packed under the sepervision of one 
of the proprietors. Our variety schedule or ab- 
stract sheet is closely watched and kept posted up, 
and at the end of the season, serves as a digging 
list, by which our stock may be placed in the 
trenches. The digging and placing of stock in 
trenches, is also done by our own men, under the 
supervision of another one of the proprietors. 
There are no agents about our grounds while pack- 
ing is going on. They are not forbidden, but they 
prefer to stay in the canvassing field, until just 
before delivery time, then come to the nursery 
office, to stay perhaps a half a day, then return to 
their points of delivery to collect their pay from a 
satisfied set of customers, 
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THE ENnGLIisH Lasorers’ Untox.—As might 
have been expected, the organization known as the 
English Laborers’ Union, has been split into two 
parties, one headed by Joseph Arch, and one by 
Mr. Vincent, the editor of the Laborers’ Chronicle, 
who claims to have been the author of ‘all the let- 
ters and publications that have been issued, bear- 
ing the name of Mr. Arch. The rock upon which 
the Union split, was 2 dispute about the lavishness 
of the expenditure. The necessity for reform in 
the condition of the English agricultural laborers, 
however, is too absolute to permit the purpose for 
which the Union was formed to fail, and if it tem- 
porarily suffers from the incompetence or unworth- 
iness of its leadears, it will purge itself of them 
and begin afresh. : 
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Curtna Corn-Fopper.—A method of curing 
partly dried corn-fodder, is to cut it with a fodder 
cutter into chaff, and mix it with straw cut in the 
same manner, then pack it away in a mow, tramp- 
ling it down closely. A little salt is scattered 
amongst the layers as they are packed in. When 
thus put up, fermentation takes place and a gentle 
heat is produced, which improves the straw, mak- 
ing the whole even and equal in flavor, so that it is 
readily eaten by cattle or horses. Those who have 
the material, the leisure, and a horse-power straw 
cutter, might usefully prepare a quantity of fodder 
in this way as an experiment. 
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The Eucalyptus in California. 
BY ONE OF OUR STAFF ON'EIS TRAVELS. 
<— 

The genus Eucalyptus is a very large one, as it 
includes about 150) species of mostly Australian 
trees, which are broad-leaved evergreens, some of 
which exceed in size even the “ big trees” of Cali- 
fornia. Several of these were introduced into Cali- 
fornia a few years ago, and one of them, £. globulus, 
the blue-gum, is so much more esteemed than the 
others, that when Hucalyptus is named, it is there 
understood that this is the species referred to. It 
is already widely disseminated in that state, and 
forms a striking feature in the landscape around 
San Francisco Bay. It grows with great rapidity, 





making a tree ten to fifteen feet high the third year . 
from planting. It grows readily both from the 
seed and from cuttings, and all the nurseries that 
we visited in suburban districts and in the country 
had large plantations of Eucalyptus. The leaves 
upon young trees have a peculiar bluish-green tint, 
which changes to a darker green as the tree grows 
older, It is planted in almost. every conceivable 
position where trees are allowable. It is an admir- 
able tree for the side-walk, and for the lawn in 
suburban districts and in country villages, having 
a clean trunk and leaves, and forming a deep shade. 
It grows in compact masses and makes a good 
wind-break in three or four years. It makes wood 
rapidly, and is planted both for fuel and timber. 
it is remarkably tenacious of life, and when well 
started at the beginning of the rainy season, few 
plants fail even in exposed and unpromising locali- 
ties. We saw all along the Piedmont district, east 
of Oakland, avenues planted with this tree, and 
hardly a gap in the long rows. The people” begin 
to have faith that all that treeless region east of 
the bay, even to the top of the mountain range, 
may be clothed with forest. In visiting the site of 
the old red-wood forest that overlooks the bay, we 
noticed a plantation of Eucalyptus upon the ranch 
of Mr. Low. It was well up the mountain, upon 
a steep acclivity, cnd ina spot as unpromising as 
any that could have been selected. Almost every 
plant was in flourishing condition. The tree seems 
to be a success everywhere. Its sudden popularity 
is owing in some measure, probably, to its sup- 
posed influence in absorbing the malaria of fever- 
and-ague districts, Numerous accounts are pub- 
lished, showing an improvement in the healtn of 
people in malarious districts, where the tree has 
been planted. Dr. N. P. Gibson, of Alameda, a 
very careful observer, attributes this not to any 
peculiar value in the tree, but simply to its more 
rapid growth and greater powerof absorbing water. 
He says: ‘‘In eight years the Eucalyptus will at- 
tain a diameter of eighteen inches, and a hight of 
fifty feet. Experiments which I have made deter- 
mine these facts. A branch of this tree, which 
eontains 105 square inches of leaf surface, will ab- 
sorb 3.25 ounces of water in eighteen hours. The 
entire tree will furnish an area of 310,500 square 
inches of leaf surface, and the amount of water 
daily absorbed by the roots would equal 609 Ibs. or 
76 gallons. Given a stagnant swamp of 200 acres, 
each acre having 200 trees, and the amount of wa- 
ter daily absorbed by the roots would be 3,040,000 
gallons, or 405,338 cubic feet. This would be 
equal to a constant stream of water, running at the 
rate of three miles per hour, of two feet wide and 
six inches deep.’’—The rapid growth of the tree is 
not overestimated. Under favorable circumstances 
a tree has been known to grow twenty feet ina 
year, and to attain the hight of seventy-five feet in 
cight years. Whether it be true or false, the belief 
in the ameliorating influence of the tree upon the 
climate in malarious districts fs general, and the 
planting goes on with enthusiasm. It is doing 
much to change the landscape and to redeem the 
California summer from its sere and desolate aspect. 
It is good to turn from the boundless seas of wheat 
and oat stubble to the long evergreen rows of the 
Eucalyptus. Planters in the eastern states can hope 
littie from the Eucalyptus ; we gave last March an 
account of the unfavorable results with the different 
species of Eucalyptus as far south as Georgia, and 
we shall be glad to know how it has done with others, 
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THE USE OF DYNAMITE IN CLEARING Lanp.—The 
value of this explosive in agricultural operations, 
has been favorably shown in a recent clearing of a 
tract of land in Ireland. The land was so covered 
with boulders, as to be useless on account of the 
cost of removing them, until dynamite was tried. 
Charges of two ounces in a six-inch hole shattered 
immense sunken boulders, so that they could be 
removed with ease, and the pieces used in building 
walls, without dressing. Loose boulders were bro- 
ken up by placing charges of dynamite upon them 
and covering these with other boulders. The ex- 
plosion broke both the boulders into fragments fit 
for building stone. 
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GATHERING THE 
Hemlock or Spruce “Gum.” 


i 
Under the incorrect name of Hemlock or 
Spruce Gum, considerable quantities of an ex- 
udation from the Hemlock, or Hemlock Spruce, 
(Abies Canadensis), are annually sold. Wesay 
incorrect name, as the article is in no sense a 
gum, but is properly a turpentine, consisting 
of resin and a small proportion of volatile oil. 
It is similar in its nature to the white turpen- 
tine which exudes from the southern pine, but 
having less oil, is much harder. It is also 
called Canada Pitch. The Hemlock is well 
known as one of the most beautiful of our na- 
tive evergreens; it is abundant along our 
northern borders, and especially so in Canada; 
its lumber, though of a coarse kind, is largely 
consumed for various purposes. The Hemlock 
while growing contains very little resinous 
juice, and the lumber is very free from it, but 
when the tree from any cause begins to decay, 
the turpentine or “gum ’”’ appears upon the 
surface in nodules, some of which are the size 
of a walnut or smaller, while others are as large 
as a hen’s-egg. It is a very common thing 
among young persons who live where the hem- 
lock abounds, to get into the habit of gum chew- 
ing ; the orientals use mastic for strengthening 
the gums and perfuming the breath, and it is 
possible the use of chewing-gum originated in 
some such notion. The chewing-gum of a few 
years ago was this turpentine of the hem- 
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lock, or sprucé gum, refined, but this has 
latterly been superseded by paraffine, which is 
a white wax-like product of petroleum or coal- 
oil. The resinous product yielded by the Nor- 
way Spruce in its native forests, is known in 
this country as Burgundy pitch, and is much 
used for making a stimulating plaster; the 
Hemlock pitch is also used for the same pur- 
pose, and very closely resembles the imported 
article in its effects. In one way and another 
the article finds a sale at prices which make it 
worth while for those who live near hemlock 
forests to collect the “‘ gum,” as it is always 
called by the country people. The artist who 
furnishes the drawing illustrating the method 
of collecting the material, sends the following 
notes: “ Early in the fall or late in summer 
after the haying is over, some of the farmers 
go ‘‘a gumming,” as it is called; they goto the 
woods, where they erect a log shanty, and 
proceed to collect the gum for the market. A 
long pole is provided, below the tip of which 
is fastened a circular box or receptacle, gener- 
ally the leg of a boot, kept in shape by a cir- 
cular piece of wood through which the end of 
the pole projects; on the end of the pole is 
fastened a chisel. Having a satchel slung over 
his shoulder, the collector proceeds in search of 
gum-bearing trees, and when found, uses the 
implement in the manner shown in the engrav- 
ing. The gum detached by the chisel falls into 
the box beneath, and from this, it is trans- 
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ferred from time to time to the satchel or 
haversack. These receptacles are emptied into 
a large bag, and when this is full it is taken to 
the log hut. During rainy days, evenings, and 
at odd times, the gum is freed from twigs, bits 
of bark, and other impurities, and made ready 
for market. The collecting of gum is some- 
times very profitable; in some cases over $2,000 
having been realized by two men in a single sea- 
son, but such returns are exceptional. The 
season lasts until the weather becomes too 
cold to work in, when the camp is broken up.” 


SY 
The Shrubby Cinque-foil, 


— 

The Cinque-foils, or Five-fingers, as the 
species of Potentilla are called, are some of 
them quite common, while others are more 
local ; some are low herbs, one looking much 
like a starved strawberry vine, while a few are 
shrubby. The one here figured is known as 
the Shrubby Cinque-foil, Potentilla fruticosa ; 
it has woody stems from two to four feet high, 
and very much branched so as to make a dense 
bush; the pinnate leaves have five to seven 
leaflets, which are oblong-lanceolate, entire and 
furnished, especially on the under side, with 
silky hairs. The flowers, which are large for 
the genus, are at the ends of the small branches, 
are numerous, and continue to be produced all 
summer. This is a widely disseminated spe- 
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cies, growing from Newfoundland to the Rocky 
Mountains, and is very common in wet grounds 
in all the northern states. A well formed 
specimen is quite as handsome as many shrubs 
which find a place in the garden. The chief 
interest attaching to the plant is that it is in 
some localities disposed to become a weed. 
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Last year ‘‘Hardhack” was mentioned as 
troublesome in New England, which we 
thought rather strange, but when it was said to 
have yellow flowers, it was evident that the 
true Hardhack was not the plant in question, 
as that has dense spikes of pretty rose-colored 
flowers. At last some of the troublesome 
“ Hardhack” was sent to Dr. Vasey, at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who at once saw that 
it was the Shrubby Cinque-foil, the plant here 
figured. It appears that the plant spreads very 
rapidly in moist land, and unless checked, will 
take complete possession of a pasture, and soon 
render it worthless by choking out.and starving 
the grass. It has been especially destructive 
in some parts of Connecticut. Weeds of this 
character—those with perennial roots—are very 
difficult to eradicate when once they have pos- 
session, hence it is important that they be 
checked on their first appearance. Much of 
the trouble with weeds arises from the fact 
that cultivators do not know their most dan- 
gerous enemies when they see them, and we 
have known a comparatively innocent plant to 
be regarded as mischievous, while the real in- 
truder was growing unmolested. Hence, in 
publishing the portrait of a weed, we do the 
readers of the American Agriculturist even a 
better service than we do in illustrating plants 
worthy of cultivation. Itis well to repeat here 
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what has been often said before, that mowing 
or otherwise cutting off the tops will, ¢f per- 
sisted in, finally subdue the most obstinate of 
weeds, and that there is no specific, no applica- 
tion other than hard work, which will get rid 
of them. We presume that the calling of this 
plait ‘‘ Hardhack,” must be very local, and we 





hope it may not reach beyond its present lim- 
its. The present is an illustration of the im- 
portance of accuracy and uniformity in the 
common names of plants, and we hope that the 
officers of the State Board of Agriculture in 
Connecticut, who sent the plant to Washing- 
ton as Hardhack, will do what may be in their 
power to correct this misapplication of a well- 
known name, and insist upon its being called 
by its proper name, Shrubby Oinque-foil. 
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The Blue Stokesia. 
pa 

In our attempts to popularize our native 
plants, and to introduce them into gardens, we 
have generally called attention to those which 
were comparatively common and readily pro- 
cured. This time we describe one of the most 
beautiful, as well as one of the rarest plants in 
the country, Stokesia cyanus, the Blue Stokesia. 
We endeavor to preserve uniformity in the 
common names of plants, and when a name is 
well established, do not often alter it, how- 
ever inappropriate it may be. Mr. Robinson 
in his hardy flowers calls the plant ‘“ Stokes’ 
Aster,” a name that we do not think it desira- 
ble to perpetuate, as it is very far from being an 
Aster in its botanical characters, though it has 
something the aspect of a China-Aster, which is 

















not an. Aster at all. Sutherland in his work 
on Hardy Herbaceous Plants, calls it “Blue 
Stokesia,” a name which seems preferable to 
the other. ‘“ But why go to English authorities 
for the names of American plants? ”—some very 
patriotic individual may inquire. Because the 
English have enterprise enough to send over 
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here and get our good things and cultivate them 
and make them known to the rest of the world. 
Priority of publication establishes a name in hor- 
ticulture and in botany unless there are very 
good reasons for setting it aside; Robinson’s 
and Sutherland’s works were both published the 
same year, and we are not troubled by the ques- 
tion of priority, but select which of the two 
seems preferable. So much for the name, which 
by the way we may say was, so far as the generic 
name Stokesia goes,.given in honor of Dr. 
Jonathan Stokes, an English botanist of the 
last century. The plant, as the engraving 
shows, belongs to the composite family, and is 
included in a small tribe of which the well- 
known ‘“‘ Iron-weed,” (Vernonia), is the most 
common representative. It is a perennial 
herb with branching downy stems, growing 
from one to two feet high. The leaves are en- 
tire, the lower petioled and the upper sessile, 
and fringed at the base. The flowers at the 
ends of the branches are in large heads with 
something the appearance of those of a Cen- 
taurea, or Star-thistle, figured just a year ago, 
(Oct. 1874, p. 881); the heads have numerous 
leafy bracts at the base which are fringed with 
spines on the margin, as seen in the bud in the 
engraving; the head of flowers when well 
opened is three or four inches across, and made 
up of numerous florets, those on the margin 
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much larger than the others, and deeply split 
down, those towards the center smaller and 
tubular; the color is a deep sky.blue on the 
margin of the head, lighter towards the center, 
where it is nearly white. The Stokesia is a 
native of the pine barrens of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, and is probably one of 
the rarest flowering plants in the country, as it 
is one of the handsomest. In England it is 
mentioned as “ a choice plant,” and as bloom- 
ing in September and October, and in localities 
north of London it is advised to grow it asa 
pot plant, it being “ well worth a place indoors 
orout.” With us, near New York, the plant is 
perfectly hardy, and blooms in June and July, 
continuing to produce a succession of flowers 
for a long time, and is one of the most pleasing, 
hardy plants, native or exotic, we have in the 
garden. Here it is necessary to anticipate nu- 
_ merous inquiries and say “ we do not know” to 
the many who ask where it can be had. We 
have but one plant, and cannot be tempted to 
divide it. Our seedsmen should arrange with 
their southern correspondents for seeds, and 
our florists can procure it, as they do many 
other native plants, from Europe. 
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Why the Peaches did not Sell. 
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Eprror AGRICcULTURIST: Early in the peach 
season, when almost daily rains caused the fruit to 
decay rapidly, very fair peaches, for immediate use, 
were offered at 15 to 30 cents the basket or crate. 
Both dealers and growers complained that people 
did not take advantage of these prices and purchase 
freely. It may seem strange to these persons that 
hundreds of crates were left to rot on their hands, 
to be thrown away the next morning; this and the 
fact that fine fruit at very moderate prices has since 
been of slow sale, may open the eyes of the raisers 
and dealers to the fact that the fault is as much 
their’s as that of the people. People want peaches, 
but the growers and sellers will not let them have 
them. The present method of putting up peaches 
for the most part keeps the consumer from buying. 
To make a personal matter of it, I have not seen a 
crate or basket of peaches this year, or any other 
year, that [ would take home if given to me. I 
want peaches, and would be glad to have them 
every day during the season, but the grower puts 
them up in a shape that prevents me from having 
them. Nothing more unhandy to carry than a 
basket of peaches was ever devised—unless it be a 
crate of the same. There is nothing to take hold 
of either by, and if carried at all, must be toted on 
the shoulder, or lugged somehow with both hands. 
Sometimes a handle is extemporized by means of a 
cord, but then the weight is too much to carry a 
long distance in one hand. There is such a thing 
as working too hard for a luxury like peaches, and 
rather than make a common porter of one’s self, 
hundreds who would gladly purchase the fruit, go 
without. In my own case it is a long distance 
from a dealer to the ferryboat, and another long 
stretch to reach the cars which take me home, and 
I had rather go without the fruit than tote it this 
distance. And the same is the case with the major- 
ity of my fellow passengers. ‘‘ But why do you 
not buy a part of a basket ?’’—I sometimes do, and 
it works in this way: ‘‘ How much for half a peck 
of those peaches ? ”—“ Sixty cents.” —“‘ How much 
for the basket ?”—“ A dollar and a quarter.”.—As 
there are five half pecks, (or should be), in a 
basket, this is paying largely for a small quantity. 
I do not so much blame the retailer, for I haveseen 
how with all his care in digging down for the half 
peck, he is obliged to put in some of the fine fruit 
the grower has carefully placed at the top, and the 
remainder does not look very tempting. A basket 
of peaches was sometime in the past, a bushel, it 
has been growing smaller, until custom and agree- 
ment among growers has established it at five half 
pecks. The reason the cheap peaches were not 
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sold was on account of the inconvenient size and | in sheds and out-buildings, and a nuisance gener. 


shape of the packages. Let some enterprising 
peach-grower devise some method of putting up, 
say a peck of peaches, in a package which one can 
carry a mile in one hand without inconvenience, 
and I am very sure that no fruit offered in that 
portable shape will be thrown into the dock ; cus- 
tomers will gladly pay enough extra to cover the 
trouble and cost, though they do not care to pay 
a dollar, as is often charged, for the fourth of a dol- 
lar crate, put up in a light basket that costs 10 
cents. Messieurs peach-growers, people in cities 
want your fruit, we in the country want your 
fruit, but we rarely buy it, because you insist that 
we must take five-eighths of a bushel, in a shape 
that is as difficult to handle as it is to carry two 
pumpkins under one arm. Give us good fruit in 
handy parcels, and we the people will willingly pay 
remuncrative prices, New JERSEYMAN. 


rr < Oo ee 
Notes from the Pines. 


lt is only fair that those who have kindly inquir- 
ed after the ‘‘man at The Pines,” should be assur- 
ed that he is there yet. When I began to write 
under the above heading, I did not intend to offer 
a regular series of papers. It is an open secret 
that the managing editor writes from The Pines, 
when he cares to give bits of personal experience 
ina more colloquial form than is allowable in an 
editorial. Brother Harris had a little rather set 
forth his failures than his successes, and it seems 
to me that he is never so happy as when the 
crops fail, the little pigs die, and everything seems 
going “‘to the bow-wows,’’ though it must be 
said to his credit, that he draws useful lessons 
from his mishaps. Had I written last spring, it 
would have been to chronicle the havoc of the 
past winter, and as there was no useful lesson to 
be drawn from it, I preferred to keep quiet. 
When the destruction is so general, all that it teach- 
es us is, that things before considered hardy, are 
really not hardy in such a winter as. the last. 
Thrifty young apple-trees of well tested sorts, 
were killed root and branch ; blackberries and rasp- 
berries of all sorts badly injured ; grape-vines five 
years old either killea outright or sadly mutilated, 
and so on through the catalogue. If I cultivated 
these things as a business, I should feel as blue as 
one of my friends does; he is a nurseryman, and 
says it will take him three years to get his stock 
up to where it was last fall. Much of the destruc- 
tion in the past few winters, has been ascribed, and 
apparently with truth, to the dryness of the soil. 


Tus SuMMER’s Ratns must have gone far to- 
wards supplying the deficiency. Such continued 
moist weather as we had in July and August, has 
been most favorable to mildew, and the grapes 
look badly in spite of sulphur, which does but lit- 
tle good save when applied in hot dry weather.... 
The melon crop was badly injured by the rains; 
the vines so long withont sun, were in an unnatur- 
ally succulent condition, and when hot and clear 
days came, the leaves curled and shriveled. 


Potato Bues of course we have had. They 
were expected and watched for, and a persistent 
hand-picking kept them in proper subjection ; there 
was little difficulty in keeping them from tie early 
sorts, and very few larve came to perfection on 
the place. But in August the later broods began 
to fly, and they came in hordes from elsewhere. 
One might go through the patch and sweep the vines 
clean, catching them in the affair figured in August 
on page 294, and after finishing, begin again and 
get about as many as at first, so rapidly did they 
come in. - It was useless to try to catch all the 
bugs that the surrounding country could supply, 
and we applied Paris green. The love of the 
Doryphora for the petato, is nothing to that of its 
passion for the egg plant. It seems almost a pity 
to pick the beetles from the egg plant, they seem 
so happy. Why don’t some one patent the plan 
of setting out egg plants among the potato vines, 
to keep the bugs from them? Quite as practical 
things are patented. In their flight the bugs made 
their way all over the place, they were on the paths, 
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ally. They quite took the tops out of some orna- 
mental Solanums in the flower garden, and made a 
vigorous attack on Datura meteloides, 


TRIUMPH AND EXCELsIor are the lofty names of 
tae varieties of Sweet Corn upon which we have 
been luxuriating. The “ Triumph,” originated by 
D. C. Voorhes, Blawenburg, N. J., and distributed 
by B. K. Bliss & Sons, was mentioned last year, 
“Excelsior,” which was brought out this season 
by Washburn & Co., Boston, is the result of years 
of careful selection and improvement, by Thos. G. 
Potter, the well -known seed-grower of Rhode 
Island, where they know what sweet corn is. When 
we had Triumph on the table, that was voted the 
best, and on the days when Excelsior was before 
us, that was the best ; then came days when we had 
both together, and we were confident of a final 
decision. One eating an ear of Triumph was sure 
that nothing could be better, until he had eaten an 
ear of Excelsior ; that was rather the best, but it 
was only fair to take another ear of Triumph in 
order to be sure; then that would beadjudged bet- 
ter than the other, and Excelsior must have another 
chance, andso on. We havearrived at the conclu- 
sion that the capacity of the human stomach is not 
sufficient to allow a fair decision to be reached, as 
to the relative merits of these two varieties. 
Either of them is good enough for any living mor- 
tal. The Triumph has a longer ear, but the rows 
upon the Excelsior.are closer, and we think that 
it remains longer in the tender state, proper for 
eating; both varieties are abundantly productive 
and superlatively good. 

THe FLOWER GARDEN has suffered from the co- 
pious rains. Two beds of ornaments] planting are 
all [have timefor. One was planted in concentric 
lines of ‘foliage platits,” the outer one being 

Yentanrea gymnocarpa, Which now presents a sorry 
sight, at least half the plants having decayed. 
Another bed, which I regarded as very effective, is 
a good sized circle, margined with two lines of 
Echeveria secunda glauca ; within are nice, thrifty, 
medium-sized agaves, aloes, and similar plants, 
and among them was planted an abundance of 
Othonna sedifolia—introduced a gew years ago un- 
der the incorrect name of O. crassifolia—which 
made a dense charming green carpet, against 
which the other plants were seen with fine effect. 
I have but little fancy for garden embroidery, and 
the working out of stiff patterns with plants instead 
of colored worsted, but here was something worth 
looking at, and it received a tribute of admiration 
in a daily morning and evening visit. The rains 
came, and dampness prevailed, and the fleshy 
Othonna, which rejoices in a prolonged baking, 
was a succumbed succulent, and the bed in which 
1 took so much pleasure, now looks like a parlor at 
house-cleaning time—the furniture is there, but the 
carpet is up. A short spell of dry weather will 
bring it all right again, as the stems of the Othonna 
are still alive. Let me in passing say another 
word for this Othonna, which is now to be had of 
all the florists ; it is one of the most useful plants 
for a hanging-basket that I know of, and grows 
admirably in adry room. For engraving and de- 
scription, sec Agriculturist for December, 1873, 
page 459. The most showy thing in the garden, is 

A Bep or Cannas,—Cannas which are Cannas, 
and it came about in this way. Mr. George Such, 
of South Amboy, N. J., asked in the spring if I 
would try a set of his new Cannas ; of course I am 
always ready to try any new thing, and accepted 
them. My former experience with new Cannas had 
not shown them to be superior to the older sorts, 
and I hesitated about giving these new comers the 
post of honor; however, in deference to Mr. Such, 
the new comers had the bed on the lawn, and the 
old ones-placed in the back-ground. That bed is 
now just splendid ; we had reached quite as perfect 
foliage before, but these, while they are equal to 
the older kinds in the luxuriance and color of their 
leaves, flower with an abundance and brilliancy of 
which I did not suppose the Canna capable. 
‘“‘ Prince Imperial,’’ ‘‘ Gloire de Lyons,” and others 
are intense in their scarlet and crimson, and there 
are fine orange and salmon colored ones; ‘‘ Impe- 
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rator,”’ fortunately placed in the center of the bed 
is now some eight feet high, and increases daily. 
The bed stands in full view from my place at the 
table, and while enjoying the good gifts there set 
forth, I can marvel at the prophetic vision of 
Shakespeare, who propounded the conundrum : 
* Can such things be, 

And overcome ua like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder?” 
I reply decidedly not, for these “‘ Such things *’ are 
not ‘‘ without our special wonder ’’ which is daily 
excited by their great beauty. 

AMARANTHUS MELANCHOLICUS RUBER is a mel- 
ancholily long name for a bright-leaved variety of 
the old “ Love-lies-bleeding,” (which, though Eng- 
lish, is agonizing.) When left to itself it is one of 
the most brilliant of plants, but it must not be cut, 
as Ihave found to my cost, in trying to make it 
grow low. A check given to any of the Amaranths 
by being too long in pots, too dry, or by cutting 
back, throws them into seed-bearing at once, and 
they soon exhaust themselves....Can we popular- 
ize good things that are not generally known by 
frequent mention? Now, there is 

KOELREUTERIA PANICULATA, a tree which has 
every element of popularity except its name. If 
one wishes a medium-sized tree, 15 to 25 feet, fora 
small place, one which shall be satisfactory in 
every respect, and unlike the trees which every- 
body else plants, what can be better than Koelreu- 
teria ?—It has every good quality of the Ailanthus 
without its faults; it is a shapely tree, eminently 
clean and free from insects ; it has very dark green 
shining foliage, cut in a pleasing manner; it pro- 
duces in July a profusion of spikes of bright yel- 
low flowers; these are followed by a copious crop 
of large bladdery pods, which as autumn ap- 
proaches, becomes handsomely tinged with red, 
and almost as showy at a distance as flowers. But 
the name! I have not much sympathy with this 
dislike to botanical names, but it exists, and if the 
name is an obstacle to making a meritorious tree 
better known, it must be bettered. Koelveuteria is 
closely related to our own beautiful Bladder-Nut, 
Staphylea. Then let us call this 

THE CHINESE BLADDER-Novt, and ask the nurs- 
erymen to adopt the name in their catalogues. It 
grows readily from the seed, which in most seasons 
is produced abundantly, but my tree failed this 
year for the first time, which I attribute to the 
constant rains which prevailed during flowering 
time, and prevented fertilization; it also grows 
readily from root-cuttings....Another tree or shrub 
I would like to make better known is the 

SorrEL TREE, Oxydendrum arborum.—I had a 
fine one, 15 feet high, which was killed to the ground 
in the winter of 1872 73; it threw up several stems 
from the root, and I like it better in this form, a 
dense bush six feet high and the same across, than 
Ididasatree. Its long pendulous racemes of lily- 
of-the-valley-like flowers make it a charming plant 
in June and July, and its foliage, which is so clean 
and shining in summer, turns in autumn to such a 
fine crimson that if it did not flower, it would be 
worth growing as a (horrible name!) “ foliage 
plant.’’ There are so many good things not gen- 
erally known that the catalogue of them would be 
quite as large as of those which are known. But I 
cannot close without a word for the 

PERENNIAL Puioxes.—I know of no more satis- 
factory plants than these, and though I have writ- 
ten about them before, I think the facts should be 
repeated that they are perfectly hardy, keep in 
bloom a long while; they flower most abundantly, 
and give a wide range of colors from pure white to 
erimson, with various sorts of marked, shaded, and 
otherwise variegated flowers. A dozen sorts cost 
but little, and make a grand show of themselves, 
and when the clumps get too large, you can divide 
them, benefiting your own plants, and blessing your 
neighbors with the surplus, and like the shepherd, 
you may get rich (in thanks), by the increase of 
your Phlox. These may also be raised from seed. 
Ihad some come from self-sown seed that were, 
some of them, quite as good as the naraed sorts. 
Seeds sown this month will give plants large 
enough to bloom next year, 
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Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ees 
Farmers’ Families. 

One would suppose from much that is written, 
that farmer’s families were to be pitied above all 
others. Is this so? Is the lot of the farmer’s wife 
necessarily lonesome and dreary? Are farmer’s 
children more abused than other children ?—I can 
not see that such is the case. With a good husband 
and children, I would rather take the risks of farm 
life in any comfortable part of the country, than to 
undertake any other kind of life I have had a 
chance to try or observe. No position is exempt 
from troubles and temptations, but for a family of 
little children, a farm seems to me the safest place. 
And yet every thing ‘“‘depends upon circumstan- 
ces,’”’ and if the children take no interest in the 
farm or country objects, and if parents take less 
interest in the children’s daily happiness and 
growth than money-making, the case is a hard one 
for all concerned. Since these papers-were begun, 
T have lived in city, village, and country, and noth- 
ing suits me 60 well asthe farm. In this the whole 
family are agreed. At present, agricultural papers 
and catalogues are voted among the most interest- 
ing of literature, and there is a never-failing inter- 
est in the growth of everything upon the place. I 
shall not tell what small business our present 
farming is ; it is all that we can manage just now, 
and looks likely to increase with the passing years. 

Farmers’ wives are not necessarily over-worked 
more severely than other house-keepers. This de- 
pends upon the kind of work done on the farm, 
and the facilities for doing it. In fact, it depends 
mainly upon the husband. By proper consideration, 
he can generally save his wife from undue labor—at 
least he can do so as well as other men, for I think 
that it is almost impossible for husbands in ay- 
erage circumstances, at the present stage of civili- 
zation, to give the mothers of their children as 
easy and pleasant circumstances as all mothers 
ought to have, for the sake of the human race; 
this, however, is a matter of public concern quite 
as much as of private duty, and it is a business in 
which society and the individual must co-operate. 

If the farmer has children, he must remember 
that their proper care is the most important busi- 
ness of their parents, and it is a great folly or gross 
wickedness, for him to carry on work which is in- 
jurious to them, work that keeps himself and his 
wife constantly anxious and hurried. If he slaves 
himself and wife, and the children too, as they 
grow old enough to be yoked to his business, for 
the sake of having plenty of money for his children 
to spend in coming years, he is a very foolish man ; 
but if he is simply bound to get rich, and does not 
care how much it hurts his wife and children, he is 
avery wicked man. If the children are not well 
brought up, they will only squander the money so 
hardly earned. 

Child life on the farm may have a wider range 
of wholesome experiences than child life-in almost 
any other situation. Stock kindly cared for and 
petted, trees thoughtfully planted and tended, fruit 
well selected and cultivated, vegetables raised with 
a purpose and with thought about their habits and 
uses, flowers lovingly sown and gathered—all these 
are wholesome in their influence upon the youthful 
mind, and furnish a kindergarten of the best kind. 
Farmers’ children who are not over-worked, and 
whose book education may seem to be neglected, 
often make excellent scholars when they go to 
school and college, and go with robust health 
gained from their early training on the farm. 

If farmers’ families have the good sense to dress 
with simplicity, and choose plain articles of furni- 
ture that are not too good for daily use and com- 
fort—if they know enough to live on plain sub- 
stantial food, with home-raised fruit served plainly 
but plentifully, instead of cake and pie, if among 
the necessaries of life they reckon good books and 














papers, they need not be so badly over-worked as 








they often seem, nor lead such lean poor lives in- 
tellectually.. As for the social isolation, this is 
sometimes to be deplored, but it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world whether it is a loving, happy, 
improving kind of family set by itself upon the 
farm, or a selfish, growling, ignorant set of people. 
The quiet of the farm is one of its chief attractions 
forme. There are few farms so isolated that our 
friends cannot find us there, and they who show 
themselves friendly will have friends. 


Baby Clothes. 


A few years ago I described the long flannel 
wrapper which was the best thing for babies that I 
knew of then. But now I think I like better than 
that the waist and skirt I used for my youngest 
child. I had no patterns, but the same style is in 
use, more or less, in different parts of the country. 
The waist is made plain, or straight, rather high in 
the neck, and with long sleeves. My little one was 
a May-flower, and needed an outfit for summér. So 
he had waists of thin silk-warp flannel, though his 
skirts were all wool. A waist 21 or 22 inches around 
the bottom when made, 54 inches long under the 
arms, with sleeves 7 inches long, and 7 inches 
around at the arm-hole—will do for the child of 
average growth, until it is six or seven months old, 
(or older), and needs short clothes. It buttons be- 
hind with four flat pearl shirt-buttons, and the 
woolen skirt buttons to this waist by eight similar 
flat buttons. The child is prettily dressed when it 
has on this white flannel suit, and nothing over this. 
On many a hot afternoon last summer, my baby 
was allowed to go so, but mothers who can have 
every thing they like for baby’s comfort, would 
doubtless prefer a, handsome silk flannel wrapper 
on purpose for hot days. It is not often that we 
dare to take all flannel off from tender young babes 
who are accustomed to its use, but it is a shame to 
burden them with more clothing than seems neces- 
sary. The waist and skirt may be made as neatly 
as one likes. The skirt should be gored, so as to 
have very few gathers at the top, and those should 
be at the back. All seams should be laid open flat, 
and cross-stitched down. The skirt binding should 
be as flat as possible—wide ‘flannel binding” is 
best. I used the linen binding, an inch wide, 
stitching (with the machine) two lengths of the 
skirt band together—so that the band was made of 
white linen binding, lined with the same. In this 
the button holes were made, upright, or running 
across the binding, and not parallel with its length. 
Experienced mothers willsee the convenience of hay- 
ingayoung babe dressed in skirts which can be chang- 
ed without undressing it, and this is the chief advan- 
tage of the waist over the flannel under wrapper. 

A good way to dress winter babies .is with a suit 
like the one described, only made of thicker flannel ; 
over this a flannel Gabrielle suit.as long as the skirt 
and dress, and over this the dress. In this case, 
the child is supposed to be dressed all in white, and 
its handsome cambric frocks need something warm 
underneath. But those of us who have several 
children, and a good deal to soil the baby’s gar- 
ments, will very likely put warm pretty colored 
flannel wrappers over tts dresses. In winter it 
should always wear warm stockings even under its 
long dresses. 

Of course the baby’s night-dresses should be of 
flannel so that it may not suffer from the change at 
night. Half cotton Shaker flannel is good for these, 
and is preferred by some to all wool material for 
all of the baby’s under flannels. It is very soft, 
and shrinks little if any. Make the night-gowns 
long enough to wrap up the little feet. A Shaker- 
flannel night-gown, made plain on the shoulders, 
and gored under the arms, like the little day-slips 
or frocks, is suitable for the whole year. In winter 
I add a plaid flannel wrapper, loose and long. 

A baby needs a large supply of “napkins.” 
Some physicians tell us that they should never be 
used twice without washing, but few of us can live 
up to such doctrine. The nearer we can come to it 
the better for the health of all concerned. I like 
them made in squares rather than in long towels: 
then one can be folded thick and placed inside thé 
other, doubled diagonally in Such a way as to do 
the most service. These should never be too thick 
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and heavy, or drawn too tight around the body. 
Some careful mothers use three nursery pins for 
fastening them. Very small nursery (or “‘ safety’’) 
pins can be obtained i boxes, and these only are 
safe for use in a baby’s clothing. } 

Dainty white lined bibs to button around the 
neck, are needed if baby vomits or drools, and are 
neat and useful in any case. 

Washing Dishes. 

Some one inquires about a rack for drying the 
dishes. I have never seen a better arrangement 
than one of my friends used to have in her sink. 











Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF OVEN. 


The sink extended across one end of a narrow 
“eook room,”’ my friend preferring, like some 
others, a room for her cook-stove too small to serve 
also as a dining-room, so that she could find room 
in her house fora separate and distinct dining-room. 
The sink was in the end of the cook-room next to 
the pantry, which opened from the dining-room by 
a door close by the entrance to the dining-room 
from the cook-room. In the partition between the 
pantry and cook-room, over the back of the sink, 
was a sliding door or window, through which the 
dishes were passed to a shelf in the pantry as fast 
as they were dried. At one end of the sink was the 
cistern pump, upon a shelf level with the top edge 
of the sink. Across the other end of the long sink 
was the dish rack, which was made to turn up 
against the wall by hinges, when not in use. It 
was simply a wooden rack made of narrow slats 
nailed to cleats, having spaces between about an 
inch wide, so that plates and saucers could be stuck 
in by their edges, while cups and bowls and other 
deep dishes could be turned down upon the rack. 
Such a rack would hardlv obviate the necessity for 
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wiping dishes at all, but it would make that task 
lighter and less disagreeable. Of course the dishes 
should first be rinsed in clean hot water. Nothing 
but perfectly clean water will dry upon the dishes 
without leaving spots and streaks. 

I have never had such a rack or such a sink, but 
I dislike greatly to wipe dishes that have not been 
drained from clear hot water. Yet I seldom see 
any one wash and wipe dishes in my way. Usually 
the dishes are washed in suds, and then are either 
passed immediately through hot water and wiped 
by an assistant, or they are piled up and afterwards 
are turned down in a dish-pan as though to drain 
them, and hot water is poured over them, (over 
their backs), after which each is taken from the 
rinsing water and immediately wiped without pre- 
vious draining. In either case the wiping cloth is 
made quite wet, and sometimes two or three are 
needed for the operation. I think it is a saving of 
labor, on the whole, to drain the dishes, though 
one has to use a common dish-pan for it, as I do. 
There is no other comfortable process if children 
do the work. A little girl, six years old, washes 
and wipes all‘of my breakfast dishes this summer, 
and usually wipes the dinner dishes for me. She 
kneels in a chair at the dish-table, and does her 
work very satisfactorily. I first wash the pans and 
stone or iron dishes, all of the big, awkward, or 





very sticky utensils, and my rinsing water serves as 
her dish water. I get the work all ready for her, 
placing the plates in the bottom of the dish-pan, 
with saucers, cups, etc., at the top, and knives, 
forks, and spoons stuck in around the sides. When 
I call her to the work, she finds these dishes soak- 
ing in warm water, with a clean orderly table to 
pile them upon as she washes them. Sometimes I 
get the rinsing water for her from the stove reser- 
voir, but if Iam busy she gets it herself if able to 
empty the big dish-pan of the dish water. This 
big pan is used for draining the dishes, after being 
wiped out clean with the,dish-cloth. The rinsing 
water is in another pan, and the washed dishes are 
run through it, cups first, then bowls, saucers, 
plates, etc., and all are turned down to drain in the 
dish-pan. They dry very fast, and the wiping cloth 
is scarcely damp when the work is done. Some 
good house-keepers wipe the dishes directly from 
the first suds, but that never seems to me a clean 
way of doing. 

“‘T always scald my dishes,’’ boasts one, but I 
happen to know that her dishes are usually streaked 
or sticky when put upon the shelves, because she 
“‘scalds’’ them in such an absurd manner, turning 
them all down in her pan, and pouring hot water 
over the backs of, the dishes, leaving the faces of 
the plates and other dishes unrinsed, while the 
heating they get from the hot water on their backs 
dries the suds or greasy dish water in streaks, which 
do not all wipe off—and so the wiping towels get 
quickly soiled. 

Material for Pies. 

It is amusing to see how many things, and what 

odd things, are made into pies, by people who have 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION THROUGH C, D, FIG. 1. 
been brought up in parts of the country where pie 
is king of cookery. The strangest material I can 
think of at the moment is—Night-shade berries ! 
These have actually been used by our neighbors, 
and I have not heard of any fatal result. It was 
not the ‘‘Deadly Night-shade,” (Atropa), but the 
“‘ Black,” (Solanum nigrum), a near relative of the 
common potato. I suppose its dark berries look 
pie-suggestive, but there cannot be any other vir- 
tue in them. It seems 
about as absurd to use 
elder berries, which 
have to be ‘“‘ doctored” 
a considerable to make 
them delude people into 
the belief that they are 
good. Then we have 
mock-mince pies, made 
somehow of green to- 
matoes. I wouldn’t 
give the recipes for 
these things if I could. 
The ripe tomato - pie, 
however, is quite palat- 
able — made by using 
the tomato like other 
fruit, slicing it, ripe and 
raw, into the pie, and 
seasoning it ‘‘ to taste.” 
I have never made one, 
but I have cheerfully 
assisted at the eating 
of more than one. 

But what is the use 
of making pies of things 


that are good enough ap Fig. 


without any such prepa- 

ration? It is spending our strength for nought. I 
only pity my neighbor who values strawberries 
chiefly as pie material, and I would rather have a 
good peach in my hand than baked between pie 
crusts, and I can’t imagine a musk melon im- 
proved (as some think) by serving it up in a pie. 


They tell of bean pies, too—pies made of beans 
cooked very soft and sifted and seasoned and baked 
like pumpkin pies. I shouldn’t wonder if they are 
good, as certainly the pumpkin pie, well made, is 
almost universally liked. Pumpkins and beans 
have to be cooked somehow before they can serve 
us as food—not so our apples, peaches, melons and 
berries. Good fruit may make good pies, however; 
but if we are to win our way back to Paradise 
through simplified living, we must Jearn to eat 
our fruit with simple bread and butter, adding, 
perhaps, a little sugar or cream. To make pies 
of material which is not at all nutritious, and which 
is even injurious, is, to my notion, a very needless 
performance.—[We hope no one will be induced to 
try Nightshade berries as food in any form. There 
are cases recorded in which children have been 
poisoned by eating them, and though the heat of 
cooking may destroy the poisonous principle, it is 
better not to run any risks. Such different accounts 
are given of the plant, that it is probably very vari- 
able, and consequently treacherous, and to be let 
alone.—EbD. ] : 


ES AY RR 
How to Build an Oven and Smoke-house, 


— 

The old-fashioned brick oven is.still a favorite 
with many housekeepers, who enjoy the peculiarly 
sweet, agreeable flavor of the bread which is baked 
upon the brick hearth. The cast-iron stove which 
is an excellent substitute when the old-fashioned 
oven is not to be had, permits some of the gases 
produced in the combustion of the fuel to escape 
into the oven, and they to some extent flavor the 
bread or pastry. “The ease with which exactly the 
proper temperature can be maintained in a brick 
oven, and the consequent absence of all danger of 
burning the contents is another of its advantages. 
We suppose it is on these accounts that of late so 
many inquiries have come to us for a plan of build- 
ing a brick oven, simple enough to enable any or- 
dinary brick-layer to construct one. 

The bricks chosen for an oven should be hard, 
well burned, well molded, and with straight edges. 
This is especially necessary for the hearth. The 
oven should be located as near the kitchen as pos- 
sible. If itcan be built in the kitchen-wall so that 
the body of the oven forms an addition at the rear 
of the kitchen, or in a separate part which could be 
used as a baking or washing room, it would be 
more convenient for winter use. But an oven and 
smoke-house can be built together very conve- 








niently and economically, and in this case it is best 















4.—THE OVEN COMPLETED. 


to have it detached from the house and yet so near 
to the kitchen door that it may be easily reached. 
The foundation of the oven is made by building 
two nine-inch walls of the proper length or about 
six feet, and six feet apart toa hight of two fect 
above the ground. Upon these walls are laid cross- 
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pieces of four-inch oak plank or flatted timber 
made somewhat like railroad ties. Theselie on the 
wall for the length of half a brick, so that a course 
of half bricks or whole bricks laid lengthwise may 
be built to enclose them. At the front an iron bar 
may be built into the wall and the front course of 
bricks laid upon it. The spaces between the tim- 
bers are filled with mortar and a layer’ of mortar at 
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Fig. 5.—RAKE FOR CLEANING OVEN. 


least an inch thick is laid upon them. Dry sand is 
thrown upon the mortar, and the whole bed is 
beaten with a mallet. until itis made hard and com- 
pact. Dry sifted coal or wood ashes or sand is then 
laid upon this bed to a depth of six inches and 
smoothed down. Upon this non-conducting floor 
the oven hearthislaidduwn. The best, smoothest, 
and hardest bricks are chosen for this. The bricks 
are laid very evenly and closely together, with mor- 
tar, in which a good proportion of wood ashes is 
mingled. When the floor is laid, the walls are 
built in the same manner with bricks placed end- 
wise from the inside to the outside, and the oven 
is shaped as in fig. 1. When the walls are about a 
foot high, the frames for the center are laid in 
their proper places. These are cut out of common 
inch boards of the shape to fit the arched roof. 
Fig. 2 represents the usual form of the cross-sec- 
tion of the oven in the center, or from a to 6 in fig. 
1, and these center boards should be of the same 
shape. The rise of the arch is about 8 inches, giv- 
ing a total hight in the middle of the oven of 20 
inches, and 12 inches at the sides. The boards 
should be cut in two through the middle, and 
lightly tacked together, so that they can be easily 
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knocked apart when the arch is dry, and removed 
from the door. There will be four of these boards 
needed, two for the middle and one for each end. 
The end ones should be a little narrower than the 
others, so as to form the arch lengthwise, as seen 
in fig. 3, which is the section through the oven 
from end to end, as from ¢ to d in fig. 1. Lath are 
tacked lightly on to the upper edges of these boards 
to sustain the roof of the oven,.and this is laid as 
carefully as possible, taking pains to fill the spaces 
between the bricks caused by the curving of the 
arch, with solid material, as slivers of brick clipped 
off for the purpose. The wall around the oven and 
the arched roof should be well bonded together, 
and brick-work should be laid around the outside 
of the top of the arch, so as to make the connection 
between the walls and arch firm and solid. The 
inside of the oven will then consist of a solid nine- 
inch wall of brick laid with the ends toward the 
middle of the oven, or nearly so. This will serve 
to retain the heat a long time, and will make a very 
serviceable oven. The outside wall should be car- 
ried a few inches above the line of the top of the 
oven, and dry sand should be thrown in the space 
to level it off. A plank floor may then be laid 
across the top, which may serve for the floor of 
part of thesmoke-hotse above. Ifno smoke-house 
is desired an open roof may be placed over the oven 
which should project a few feet in front so as to 
give ample protection. Fig. 4 shows the oven 
when complete. The rear of the open space below 
should be built up with brick or closed with boards. 
The form of the door of the oven is seen in this 
illustration, and 9. square opening above (shown at 
a in fig. 3) is for the escape of the smoke. This may 
be made to communicate with a piece of stove-pipe 
to carry the smoke off above the roof, or a chimney 
_ may be built for this purpose. The doors to these 

openings may be of wood lined with sheet-iron or tin. 





Fig.6.—PEEL, OR SHOVEL FOR OVEN. 








The rake by which the oven is cleared of embers 
and ashes, is shownat fig. 5. The head of this rake 
is made of strong iron as it needs to be used some- 
times to stir up the fire. The shovel by which the 
bread is put into the oven and withdrawn when 
done, is shown at fig. 6. It is made of light wood 
as it is not exposed to any destructive heat. For 
those who do not know the manner 
of using these ovens, we would 
explain that they are heated by 
means of finely split dry wood, 
which makes little smoke in burn- 
ing and no soot, but much heat. 
White birch, soft maple, hard 
maple, hickory, and willow are the 
woods preferred. The fuel is kin- 
dled on the hearth and allowed to burn down to clear 
coals, When the oven is hot enough, which may 
be in half an hour to an hour, the floor is cleared 
out to receive the bread. After the breadis baked, 
the oven is just right for pies, and after them for 
drying fruit. If a smoke-house is wanted, this may 
be built as shown in fig. 8. It should be somewhat 
larger than the oven to give room forthe steps to 
reach the upper floor. The floor is of earth, and 
the fire may be made upon one or both sides of the 
steps. The bars upon which the hams and other 
meuts are hung, lie upon the plates which support 
the roof. They may be round or square, and it 
will be found very convenient if the hooks are 
made so as to slide upon these bars. The hooks 
may be made of common nail-rod, which is easily 
bent in the shape seen in fig. 7. The hams are 
readily hung upon these or hooks, or taken down 
by having a looped string tied around the hook. 


Fig.7. HOOK. 





Cooking Some Things we Like. 
ee 

During these many years past we have published 
several thousand suggestions, recipes, etc., about 
preparing food. A large number of 
these have been tried at home, with the 
object of testing them for the benefit of 
our great American Agriculturist Family, 
and in this respect the home kitchen has 
often been a sort of culinary ‘‘ Experi- 
ment Station.”? From this mass of ex- 
periments, we have some articles of 
food and modes of cooking that have become 
standard, because they are generally liked, and 
frequently prepared, as for example: 

Pressed Beef Improved.—This may 
be made of fresh beef, or corned beef well soaked 
to free it of all excess of salt not needed for season- 
ing. The coarser, cheap- 
er portions of fresh \ | 
beef may be used to ad- Vy, 
vantage. Put the meat |i [};\\/ 
in the potor kettle with \W \j 
water enough tocover }| ; 
it. Set over the kettle \\ | 
a milk-pan, or other 
close fitting tin dish, 
containing water. The 
steam will condense on 
the underside of the 
pan, and drip back into 
the kettle, carrying with 
it the aroma and flavor 
of the meat, which 
would otherwise escape 
in the steam. The 
water will not boil away 
if the heat be only suf- 
ficient (212°), to simply 
boil the water gently. 
(@¥" Keep the meat cook- 
ing until it is so tender 
that it will fall to pieces, 
and the bones drop out. 
Some tough pieces may 
require many hours, 
but cook it tender.—Then 
take out the meat, remove the bones, and mix it, 
fat and lean, in a deep basin, pan, or other dish. 
Skim the remaining liquor of any floating fat, and 
simmer it down to a gravy consistency, not very 
































thick, being careful not to scorch it. Pour this 
among the meat, put over it a plate or round pie 
tin that will fit the dish, and put on 15 or 20 Ibs. 
weight of stones, flat-irons, or other articles, and 
set aside to cool. The gelatine in the gravy will 
harden, and you will have a solid mass, marbled in 
appearance if there is a mixture of meat, fat and 
lean, or of different colors. This can then be cut 
in thin slices, is delicious to eat, and easy to digest 
if there be not too much fat meat. Incool weather, 
or in a cool place, it will keep several days, and is 
a very handy resort. Now for the IMPROVE- 
MENT. For each 8 or 4 Ibs. of meat, take a table- 
spoonful of ‘‘Cooper’s Gelatine,’”’ (or other good 
prepared gelatine), dissolve it in a little hot water, 
and stir it into the liquid just before pouring it 
over the boiled meat. This will give increased 
firmness to the cold mass, and make up for defet- 
tive boiling down of the liquid. The meat when 
inverted upon the serving platter for the table, has 
a smooth exterior of the exact form of the press- 
ing dish. It may be garnished by placing in the 
bottom of the dish before putting in the meat, 
some hard-boiled eggs cut in halves and set yolk up. 


Chicken, Turkey, and other meats, to be 
cooked and pressed similarly to the above, will be 
much improved by the addition of gelatine. 


Corn-Starch Cake.—tThis is a simple and 
digestible cake, easily and quickly made, and gen- 
erally liked. Rub well together 1 cup of butter 
and 2 cups of sugar. Add the white of six eggs 
beaten toa froth. Stirin 1 cup of sweet milk, 2 
cups of flour, in which have been thoroughly 
mixed 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder er 2 of 
cream of tartar and 1 of soda, and flavor with 1 
teaspoonful of extract of bitter almonds (or other 
flavor desired). Lastly, stir in 1 cup of corn-starch, 
which acts both as food and shortening. Immedi- 
ately bake in a moderately quick oven. 


Queen of Puddings.—aA simple, easily 
digestible, and (to our taste) a very palatable des- 
sert. Beat the yolks of three to five eggs, and mix 
in a quart of milk with sugar to the taste (about 
a teacupful). Flavor with vanilla or otherwise, 
and pour this over a pint of fine bread-crumbs in 
the pudding-dish. Bake to a light brown; remove 
from the oven, and while hot pour over it the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a froth, with #to1 
cup of sugar. Replace in the oven leaving the 
déor open, and bake to a delicate brown. Some 
like jelly spread over the pudding before adding 
the frosting. 


Corn Fritters.—Grate a dozen ears of 
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Fig. 8.—REAR VIEW OF COMBINED OVEN AND SMOKE-HOUSE. 


sweet green corn, (uncooked), add 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, 4 teaspoonful of fine ground black pepper, 
1 egg beaten with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour. Make 
into small cakes and fry in hot butter orlard. 
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ROYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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October. 


Last month we told you that we had come to the 
months with names from their numbers; as that was 
the seventh month, so this was the eighth month of the 
old Roman year, which we told you began with March. 
Octo is the Latin for eight. There is nothing of special 
historical interest connected with the month, but it is 
one in which boys and girls make history very fast. 
We said last summer that June was the young- 
ster’s month; we were a little hasty in saying this. 
It should by all means have been October. Now 
come the perfect days, now the gorgeous colors, now 
that wonderful stillness in the woods, when you can 
hearanutdrop. Nuts andnutting! We said that you 
youngsters made history this month, and when you 
boys and pirls get older, you will look back on some 
Saturday this October, as one of the happiest in the his- 
tory of your lives. It is not a history that will be down 
in books, and no one else will read what is written in 
your memory. But these October days, their sights, 
sounds, and even odors, the words, smiles, aud little 
kindnesses, these when you are older will, when you 
least expect them, all come back with a strange freshness. 
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No. 446. Puzzle Picture.—You see the sea 
--you can't miss that ; but you are to seea Miss. She 
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may be going to sea; she may be waiting along the | 


shore. She's quite young, but of a most uncertain age, 
as you will find her over nine and under eleven. 
os 
Answers to Correspondents. 
BY THE DOCTOR. 

A Lirtte Lame Grru.--Her name is Bell, and she 
lives in a log house near Lake Memphramagog. Do you 
know where that is? some perhaps will say it is in Can- 
ada, and others that it is in Vermont, and both will be in 
part right, for the lake is about halfin each. Lit le Bell 
is only 10 years old, and she writes a very pleasant letter 
to The Doctor. The dear little child says she has always 
been lame, but she does not let that prevent her frum 
using her eyes, and she says “I look around and see ail I 
can.”—She sent me an insect she found on the door-step, 
but it was so broken in pieces by the mail, that I can not 
make out what it is. She writes: “I have a splendid 
dog, and his name is Rover. I have three cats, and the 
prettiest one has two kittens; the old cat is black-and 
white, and soare the kittens.”.—Enjoy your pets my little 
one, and every one in our great family of boys and girls 
will join with me in wishing you much happiness. 

A Kentucky Bory Uses His Errs.—Here is a very 
clever letter from Charles Martin, who lives in Kentucky. 
Charlie is only 11 years old, and I Iet him tell his story 
in his own words. He says: “I have concluded to write 
and-tell you what I have seen. I have avery kind Pa, 
who built an aquarium for the pleasure of us children, 
and while my little brother and myself were playing 
around it the other day, we found a cricket which we 
threw into the water. We soon saw two horse-hair 
worme, which appeared to come from the cricket, and 
when we had told onr Pa of them he told us where to 
look in the Agriculturist for your letter on the subject. 
We had often heard of horse-hair snakes, and that 
horse-hiirs turned to snakes, and had seen the worms, 
but we never knew how they came -until we saw 

_ those, and rvad your letter. They were quite a cnri- 

Osity for brother and me ; we saw the worms laying the 
) of which you speak; they came out of the worm 
like a white thread several inches long, we put 
“ad-looking thing under the microscope, and 
it See anything in it that looked like eggs, until 








two glasses, then we saw hundreds of roundish looking 
things, that we supposed were the eggs, and this thready 
looking thing appeared to have been stuffed with the 
eggs like a sausage skin. 

Birps as Pets.—Charlie S., in Venango County, Pa., 
wishes me to tell him how to catch humming birds and 
crows to tame as pets. There are some birds which 
seem to enjoy life in confinement, and not only become 
tame, but so attached to those who have the care of them 
that they will not go away when allowed their liberty. 
Then there are other birds which will not live in a 
cage, but mope and pine away when deprived of liberty, 
and others which, while they will live, never become 
contented, but always appear like prisoners on the look- 
out forachance to escape. However it may be with 
other birds, I do not think it right to shut up those of 
either of these two kinds. Indeed Iam not sure that it 
is best to shut up any of our native birds at all. Those 
who keep cage birds say that they are much better off, 
as they are not shot at by overgrown boys or hunted by 
hawks, owls, and other enemics. I will not talk about 
the right and wrong of the matter now, but only say that 
from a selfish view of the matter the birds should be free, 
as they can then serve us much better than when caged. 
There are but few birds which do not at some time in 
their lives feed upon insects, and every farm in the 
country needs many times more birds than it now has, 
to kill the injurious insects—so for our own good we 
should neither kill nor shut up the birds. But toanswer 
Charlie’s question we must say something about the 

habits of 


Humine-Birps.—Though so beautiful and so small, 
the humming-bird, (for but one is common in the north- 
ern states), is one of the most quarrelsome of all birds, 
and as full of fight as a game fowl. As with passionate 
boys, the humming-bird’s disposition often gets it into 
trouble. Did you ever see one of its nests? It is acun- 
ning affair, usuatly on the upper side of the limb of an 
apple tree ; it is only about an inch and a half across, 
lined with soft down, and so covered on the outside with 
lichens, (some call them mosses), that you might hunt 
for along time without finding it, as it appears much 
like an old knot upon the tree. Whenevera person 
comes near the nest, the birds immediately show fight 
and attack him. It seems rather foolish of the little 
thirgs, after taking so much pains to hide the nest, to 
get into a passion and let the secret out. The nests are 
rarely found in any other way, and when thus discovered 
the young birds when about ready to fly have been taken. 
I never knew the old birds to be taken in but one way; 
I have known several of them to be caught which had 
flown into a room or greenhouse where there were 
flowers in bloom. and by quickly shutting the windows 
the little birds were captured. I never knew onc to live 
long after being taken, but have read accounts of those 
which have been kept several months, but they are 
warm weather birds, and die on the approach of winter 
in spite of all care. As so many have failed in trying to 
keep them, I do not think my young friend need feel 
very sorry that they are so difficult to catch. It is much 
pleasanter to see them about the flowers, with their 
beautiful plumage glittering in the sun. than to shut up 
the impatient little things. Most persons think that 
they visit the flowers for the honey, and they probably 
do eat some of-it, but their chief food is insects, which 
are attracted to the flowers by the sweet liquid many of 
them contain. As these birds fear cold weather, you 
will probably wonder how they pass the winter. They 
go south. In September, when the young birds get 
strong, they all, parents and young, start on their long 
journey towards a warmer part of the country. Isn't it 
wonderful that these tiny things will go on and on for 
hundreds of miles! There is some reason for thinking 
that either the old or the young ones come back to the 
same place the next season, as a nest has been known to 
be occupied three seasons, one after another. But I 
have given so much space to humming-birds I have little 
room left for 


Tue Crow, which can only be tamed by being taken 
from the nest before it can fly ; then it must be bro ght 
up by hand until quite able to feed itself, and this is 
more of a joh than most people care for. Young Jim 
Crow isa great eater, and wants his food very often, at 
least every hour or two, or he will begin to cry for it. 
Something is said on another page about the taming of 
crows by young Indians: they will do well enough as 
pets for them, but if you have any regard for the com- 
fort of your family or that of your neighbors, you had 
better pet something else. I had one once. and did not 
know before how much trouble such a solemn-looking 
individual could make. 


“Penny” anpD Natts.—‘‘ H. 8. M.,”’ wonders why 
nails are called four-penny, six-penny, etc., to describe 
their sizes. It is said to be from the old English way of 
reckoning the sizes, the ‘‘ penny ” being used instead of 
pound. Four-penny nails were such as weighed 4 Ibs. to 








‘we barst open the shell or skin, by equeczing it between 





What do You Call Your Father? 


“The old man won't let’ me go.”—* Pshaw! my 
gov’ner ‘ll let me go.”"—“ Well, I havent said anything 
to my pop about it.”—Such talk among boys is very 
common. When boys get to be of a certain age—from 
12 to 16—they seem to think it manly, in speaking. of 
their fathers to other boys, to use some slang word. 
We hear “Old Man,” “Dad,” “Old Squaretoes,” 
‘** Pop,” “* Governor,” or ‘‘ Gov.,’’ instead of father, one 
of the best, and which should be—next to mother—the 
dearest of names. This nicknaming is not by any 
means confined to rude and rough boys, but unfortu- 
nately prevails among those who have been well brought 
up, properly educated, and have pleasant homes. It 
would be sad indeed, if these names were used to 
express disrespect, or contempt, but they are heard, and 




















the 1,000; ten-penny were 10 Ibs. to the 1,000, and so on. 


more’s the pity, from the lips of those boys who really 
love their fathers, and would at once resent it if any- 
thing disrespectful were said of them. Not one of the 
boys who is in the habit of speaking of his father by a 
slang name, would go to him and say “ Old man, won't 
you please ’’ do this or that, or say ‘** Good-night, pop.” 
It is a very safe rule never to speak of your father—or in 
fact any one else--by any name you would not use in 
speaking fohim. The good old Saxon name father, is 
not only a pleasing word, but it is appropriate at all 
ages, whether from the tiny child or the full grown man, 
Boys, don't use slang at all, but especially not when you 
mean Father. 
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The Ilydra, and How it Lives. 


BY MRS. MARY. TREAT. 


The Hydra is an animal low in the scale of being, as 
compared with some of the other minute animals, By 
this is meant. that it has but very few parts, and these 
are very simple. We may say that the Hydra is all 
stomach and arms, for though we speak of it as having a 
body, this is nothing more than a bag or sac, which is 
both stomach and body; this is usually fastened by one 
end to some object, and at the other end is a hole which 
is the mouth; around this are several arms, or tentacles, 
of the same material as the body, with little wart-like 
projections scattered along their whole length. We will 
see the use of these little wart-like bodies further along. 
The animal can withdraw or extend these arms at 
pleasure, and the creature has the power of distending 
its stomach to an astonishing size, for so small an animal. 

The kind of Hydra here figured is common in fresh 
water ponds, among growing plants, and even in ditches 
by the roadsides, but it is so small that we cannot easily 
see it with the naked eye; so the best way to capture it, 
is to take a wide-mouthed bottle and fill it with water 
and some of the plants from the pond or ditch. Wenow 
take the vial home, and set it aside where it will not be 





HYDRA—MAGNIFIED. 
a, a, arms or tentacles ; 5, b, buds; ¢, mouth. 


disturbed for a few hours. After giving time for the 
Strange animals to make themselves at home, we take 
the vial and hol | it up to the light, and if we have caught 
any Hydras, by looking carefully, we may see them cling- 
ing to the side of the vial, or hanging head downward 
from some little spray of plant. To see the little animal 
properly, it must be magnified ; a hand-class wi'l help, 
but the best view ischad by the aid of the microscope. 
The engraving shows the Hydra largely magnified. 

It is a slow, sluggish fellow, too lazy to pursne its prey, 
and so it fixes the extremity of its body in a suction-like 
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way to some plant or whatever it happens tocome across, 
throws out its long arms and waits for prey. It reminds 
me of a lazy fisherman, who fixes himself in a co: ufortable 
position, and then throws out several lines to tempt the 
sprightly little fishes. But the lazy fisherman, as well 
as the Hydra, makes a very uncertain living, for not al- 
ways are the fishes to be tempted by the bait, and the 
lively little creatures for which the Hy<ra is fishing, seem 
to be on the alert, and so both fisherman and Hydra are 
often obliged to take in their lines without having caught 
their suppers. But when the Hydra has good luack—when 
some poor creature runs against one of the long arms —it 
is immediately seized by the arm, and then the other 
arms are wound aronnd it, and it is forced down the gap- 
ing mouth into the bag-like stomach—-actually swallowed 
alive ; under the microscope we can see the little captive 
through the transparent walls of the stomach, moving 
about, until a film gathers around it, gradually hiding it 
from sizht, until the whole is lost to view. 

Sometimes the animal slips out of its long arms, and 
escapes from the Hydra, but if it happens to be an animal 
with a soft body—no shelly covering to protect it—it soon 
dies. Those little wart-like prominences on the arms 
are the receptacles of poison darts, which the Hydra 
thrusts into its victim; these paralyze and soon kill it. 

The Hydras incrvase in a funny way; little bud-like 
knobs start out anywhere on the body of the parent, and 
these are the young Hydras just beginning to grow ; after 
aushort time, arms are developed on the little ones, and 
they begin to catch their own food while still fast to the 
parent. After a while, when the young have become old 
enough, they break away from the parent, and swim 
about, and at length attach themselves to whatever they 
please, and spreading out their fishing-lines. catch their 
prey, and raise families in the same way their parents 
did before them. 


> 4 @ > eee 
Aunt Sue’s Chats, 


Isaran S.—The letters for the alphabetical arithmetic, 
when placed in-order from one to nought (or ten), form a 
word or sentence; and as a puzzle one may sometimes 
discover the * key,” anagramatically, when he is not able 
to work out the sum. 

Epprg F. G. asks why Boston is called ** the Hub.” It 
wis the name Dr. Holmes gave it, when he*facetiously 
suggested that the whole of Creation turned on its axis, 
[ can give you the ‘* nicknames” of several other cities, 
which names suggest * their origin” New York is called 
Gotham ; Philadelphia, the Quaker City; Baltimore, the 
Monumental City; New O:leans, the Crescent City ; 
Washington, the City of Magnificent Distances; Cincin- 
nati, the Queen City (or jocnlarly Porkopolis); New 
Haven, the Elm City; Detroit, the City of the Straits; 
Chicago, the Garden City ; Pittsburgh, the Smoky City ; 
Cleveland, the Forest City; Indianopolis, the Railroad 
City ; St. Louis, the Mound City; Louisville, the Falls 
City; Keokuk, the Gate City; Brooklyn, the City of 
Churches. 

M. L. E.-—** The difference between cashmere and 
merino’ is simply—that merino is twilled on both sides 
and cashmere on only one. 

Ciara L. wants the “* pattern of a pretty, cheap, easily- 
made card-basket.” I think I can suit you exactly, Clara, 
Cut two hexagons out of white card-board; one a little 
larger than the other, as shown in figs. land 2, Paste them 
together, one on top of the other. Cut a little hole witha 


Fig. 2 











Figs. 1 and 2.—BoTTOM OF CARD-BASKET, 





punch, in the centre of each side of the base, as in the pat- 
tern, and place it under a weight to dry, while you cut out 
six pieces like fig.3. These pieces you may paint, or 
“spatter,” (with ferns, etc.,) or decorate in any manner 
youchoose., Then tie 1t all together with narrow ribbon, 
leaving the bows outside at the bottom of the basket, and 
inside at the top. If that is not simple enough, you can 


cut the six pieces of the shape of fig. 4, stick fancy paper 
on it, bind it with ribbon, and sez the sides together, and 
the base (fig. 1), which must also be bound with narrow 











dle: You can vary the style of ornamentation, ac- 
cording to “ your own sweet will."—[The pattern given 








Fig. 3.—ORNAMENTAL SIDE-PIECE, 


here is just half the proper size; Aunt Sue sent her 


| drawing the full size, but it takes up more room than we 











Fig. 4.—PLAIN SIDE-PIECE. 


could spare; yon can easily draw a pattern just twice the 
size given here, upon a piece of paper, to serve as a 
guide.—Ep.] 

ENGLIsi GirL.—To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, *‘ Queen Victoria’s crown ” contains 1 large sapphire 
and 16 smaller ones, 11 emeralds, 1 large ruby and 4 
smaller ones, 1,364 brilliants, 277 pearls, 1.273 rose dia- 
monds, and 147 other diamonds. It was made in 1838, 
principally with jewels taken from old crowns. 

MusHrooms.—A little girl (whose letter is not at hand) 
wishes to know how to tell mushrooms from toad stools, 
This isa difficult matter to teil, but a very easy one to 
show. The editors inform me that they expect soon to 
have something on the subject for the old folks, and she 
will be perhaps able to learn something from that. 


———“—— —>- +O? ae 
More about Cats. 


A kind lady in Wisconsin sends you this :—The story 
in the August Agriculturist about the kitten and the doll, 
reminds me of a kitten I had when alittle girl. A neigh- 
bor gave me a little gray and white kitten, and shortly 
after another neighbor had the misfortune to lose in one 
night an old hen and her entire brvod, save one poor little 
chick; that one she gave tome. The pets were soon on 
the best of terms. When chick got old enough to use 
her wings a little, the two would have great sport. Chick 
would go round and round the house as fast as her legs 
aided by outstretched wings could carry her, with kitty 
close to her heels ; when he caught her, they would have 
arough and tumble play fora while, and then another 
race. When tired of ont-door sports, kitty would get on 
his bed and chick would fly up and nestle down close to 
him ; kitty would wash her feathers, cat fashion, and 
when she was all cleaned up nicely, they would sleep, 
kitty’s paws encircling chick’s neck. Kitty would never 
hurt her, though he often pretended he was going to bite 
her. Chick, when she had grown to be a hen, never for- 
got sleeping with kit, for,as long as she lived, she de- 
lighted to steal into the house and make a nest in some 
corner on a Jot of rags, nor would she scruple to get 
upon the bed if allowed. 

Though many cats are of a roving disposition, al! are 
not, for some of them have a great love for home. I will 
tell you of what happened to one of the pioneers of Wis- 
consin. When the state was first settled, cats were scarce 
and mice plenty, and people would take a great deal of 
trouble to obtain a cat. One family which was moving 
into the state, while on the way, procured an old cat and 
two kittens. The family traveled twenty miles from the 
place where they got the cat and kittens, and camped for 
the night, for there were then no railroads or hotels; 
when they arose in the morning, they found pussy had 
deserted with her two babies. Great was the surprise of 
her former owner, to find that on the second day after 
their departure puss and her babies were safe in their old 
quarters. As puss could carry but one kitten at a time, 
she must have traveled the entire twenty miles three 
times over, besides hunting her fuod; she doubtless car- 
ried one for some distance, and leaving it in a safe 





place, returned and brought up the other one, and by thus 


going back and forth, they at last all reached their old 
home, That cat had no idea of being a pioneer, 
—_— —_— +0 a ____— 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
POSITIVES AND VOMPARATIVES, _ 
(Zxample.—Lick, liquor.) 


1. An animal, arope. 2. Part of the body, a beverage. 
3. A spice, a flower. 4, An exclamation,a margin, 5. A 


sanctuary, a poet. 6. An exciamation,a propeller. 7. A 
vegetable, a nook. 8. An exclamation, an element. 
BEssiE. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1, Iam Cy 4 of 26 letters : 

My 17, 1, 10, is an article of clothing. 

My 10, 2, 18, 26, 16, 4, 13, is a kind of support. 

My 9, 22) is 'an adverb. 

My 17, 11. 7, 3, 19. 9, 15, is a giri’s name. 

My 5, ~ * 20, 11, is used on the plains, 

My 14, 2 23, 13, is an imaginary being. 

My 8, res : 16 is an insect. 

My whole is an old, well-known proverb. L. 8. H. 
2. Iam composed of 24 letters: 

My 16, 12, 24, is a weapon, 

My 11, 13, a 20, one likes to be during a storm. 

y 23, 8, 19, 21 , 10, %, is astonishing. 

My 9, 14, 24, 4, ‘js a suggestion. 

My 5, 17, 18. 15, is to raise. 

My 2, 22, 1, is 8 nickname and a crime. 

. My 2, Ey 1 6, is an article of we § 

My whole is a message which effected a reconcilia- 
tion between two men who had quarreled in the 
merning. ADDIE. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
. To architects a name well known, 
In books.on architecture shown. 
x E word that leads to all snecess ; 

i= would know it, do no less. 

en in the darkest \ ways we glide, 
This is a safe and certain guide. 
One from whose lips each zealous word 
By eager patriots was heard. 
. A plant imperfect, not complete 
Tn-all that we tase? ore greet. 
Tn climbing upward as we rise, 
What forms our steps t'wards azure skies? 
Primals—finals name a book 
For which most others we forsook. Hznry. 
NAMES OF RIVERS, ETC.—ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

1. A varicty of grapes. 2, What a tree cannot live 
withont. 38. Suggestion of an African Chief. 4. What a 
miser does, and a girl’s name. 5. The first Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 6. A domestic animal and where she fecds. 
7. Arelative and an animal, Mary E. 8. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Avowel. 2. Toplace. 3. A fright. 4. A lover of 
children. 5. To go out. 6, Necessary to playing bil- 
liards. 7% A vowel. LittLe ONE. 

CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 

“Cultivated Statesman *— Charles Sumner.) 
2. Writes Cultivated Books. 
3. Safe Connsellor, 4, Mighty Artist. 5. Daring Orator. 
6. Bold Traveller. 7% Always Laniented. 8, Temperance 
Story Teller. 9, Graceful Genius. 10. Every Day Ever 
New Stories. M. P. 


Batista 


or 


6 


a 


(Example.— 
1. Just, Good and Wise. 


CROSS WORD. 
My first is in parch but not in dry, 
My next js in head but not in eye, 
My third is in wheat but not in hay, 
My fourth is in river but not in bay, 
My fifth is in pelf but not in gold, 
My sixth is in rude but not in bold, 
My seventh is in light but not in day, 
My eighth is in Junc but not in May, 
Mv ninth is in stone bnt not in roc 
My tenth is in clasp but not in lock,” 
My eleventh is in slow but not in late, 
My wiole is what all should cultivate. Masre. 
Pr. 

Noe, fo het stom tropimtan lures fo het scenecic fo ann- 
rems, si na tomsal aubstole license ni grader ot rousefly. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 

ANAGRAMS OF FAMOUS yee Marston Moor. 2. 
Marathon, 3 Sebastopol. Culloden. 5. Bunker Hill. 6. 
Austerlitz, 7. Solterino. 8 Cowpens. 

NumenicaL Entemas.--1. Skating. 2. Benjamin Franklin. 

P1.—Economy is the easy chair of old age. 





SquaRE WorDs.—1.—NORA 2-H ORN 
OMEN OHIO 
REI RIFT 
ANNA NOTE 


Cross Worp.—Philadelphia, 
CHaraDE.—Bismarck (his Mark). 


DecarteaTaEs. “ia Gloss, loss, 2. Glove, love. 3. Frock, 


rock. 4, Flint, 
DoUBLE por ale —B—Cactus, Balsam, 
A— meli —A 
C— ame —L 
T— hame —S 


U— tic —A 
S—ubstratu—M 
HIpDEN Games.—1. Whist. 2. Jackstones. 8, Bagatelle. 
4, Marbles. 5. Dominoes, 
TRANSPOSED ApnorisM.—After a storm comes a calin. 
Thanks for letters, ye etc., to American Jack, Julia 


FE. G., Little One, L. , Frank M.G., Mar , F.D. 
K., } .H., Alli e W., Sam, J. S., Gertie Es Lidie s. 
H., F sie 8. M. Kate J. Cc. Mary E. Ss. Sphinx, Amanda 
H., Geo. H. F., and Mrs. M, 


I wonld Paw gyn end suggest to my nieces and ee 
that numerical enigmas made upon their own names, or 


upon the name of one of their friends, are not of sufficiently 
general interest to be prtblished. 


pLipadahaapanspirsphah ah 


munications intended for fant $ Sue deg Box i111, 
oa ene. N. ¥., and not to 245 Broad 
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YOUNG INDIANS O N THE MO 7 ree ‘nd signed Jor the American Agriculturist 


Pictures of oid Indians and their ways are common 
enough, but we do not often learn much about the Indian 
boys and girls. Allowing for their different ways of liv- 
ing, young savages are much like civilized youngsters, 
In one thing, however, they differ from white children. 
We have seen little Indians of a great many tribes, and 
never knew one of them tocry. Even the pappooses— 
which you know are baby Indians, tied to a board or 
basket-work frame—have better manners than to cry. It 
may be that they have a little quiet cry when nobody is 
near, but of the hundreds we have seen, hung up in trees, 
on their mother’s backs, or set anywhere ont of the way, 
we can not recollect that one of them cried. It is not 
about the babies that we wish to talk just now, but about 
those of your own age—Indian boysand girls. It may be 
that some of you in reading stories about the wil! free 
life of the Indians, of thei: fast horses, and their buffalo 
hunts, have thought how grand it must be, and may be 
half wished you could lead snch a life. The beauty of it 
is all in the stories ; in reality the life of the savage is a 
hard one, and he is really a very unpleasant person. 
Just think that these Indian boys and girls have no prop- 
erhomes! They have tents, or wigwams, which they 
move from place to place, but these are very small, and 
the family huddles together in a very uncomfortable 
manner; all that belongs to them, their house included, 
an be packed on a few horses and the backs of women, 
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and taken to another place. When game gets scarce, or 
there is no grass for their horses, they pack up and go 
where these things are more abundant ; or if they fear the 
approach of an enemy, for the tribes are often at war, 
they make a hurried removal, to get the women and chil- 
dren to some safe place. From one cause or another 
moving day comes very frequently with the Indians, and 
it is very fortunate that they have no cooking stoves or 
pianos, or many other things that we consider necessary 
for proper house-keeping. With us, moving day when it 
comes, is a great day for the boys and girls, who are 
as busy with their own matters as the older people arc 
with their's. The dells’ dresses must be packed away, 
the dolls’ furniture must go without scratching ; the lit- 
tle tea-set must be packed so that it will not break—Oh ! 
how many things little Miss has to look after ; then the 
bird, and it may be kitty, and above all the dolls, these 
are to be trusted to noone else; these she must take her- 
self. There is the brother, he has so mnch to do that he 
can hardly fiud time to help his sister, for he finds himself 
very rich at moving time; the balls, tops, marbles, and 
all the rest of the toys; that windmill he has been 
making, and which has been almost finished so long ; the 
shells uncle Thomas brought from sea, and the minerals 
he collected himself; then the books and ever so many 
other things. and especially Nero, the dog, all these fall 
to the boy's share on moving day, and a very busy day it 




















is with him. The Indian boys and girls have none of 
these things to look after; their principal pets are the 
puppies; for in some tribes there seem to be more dogs 
than Indians. The above engraving represents a scene 
which Mr. Cary saw in the far west, which shows the 
part the young Indians take when the tribe is on one of 
its frequent moves. These youngsters have learned not 
to carry anything themselves that they can pack upon a 
beast of any kind; the old ones have no mercy upon 
their horses, but pack them with as large a load as will 
stay on, and then put a woman or two on top ofall; in 
the same way the youngsters load up the dogs, and make 
them carry their pets, the puppies, and the crows, In- 
dian boys are very fond of tame crows; they catch the 
birds when young, and make pets of them, just as some 
white boys do. We have told you before what mischicv- 
ous things tame crows are, but among the Indians they 
can steal but little, and the sly ways of the birds scem to 
amuse them. You will perhaps wonder why there 
young Indians do not travel in the road, but you must 
remember that there are no roads in the unsettled terri- 
tories, and they are following the course of some river, 
along in what is called the ‘‘ bottom lands,” or that por- 
tion which is overflowed during freshets, and where there 
is a growth of willows and other tall, slender plants, 
which form a thicket not so very difficult to get throngh, 
and tall enongh to hide a party even if on horseback. 
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Pure Gum 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


Will outwear any other Rubber Boots, 
and are 


WARRANTED 


not to Crack. Made expressly to my 
own order by the 


‘“‘CANDEE RUBBER CO.,”’ 


of New Haven, and differ from Com- 
mon Rubber Boots, in being entirely 
free from adulterative mixtures. 


I have sold these Boots for a long 
time, and every pair has given perfect 
satisfaction. Beware of Imitations. 


This is the only ABSOLUTELY 
‘*PURE”’ Rubber Boot in the Mar- 
ket. None Genuine without the 
CANDEE CO’s. stamp on the heels. 


Any size Expressed C. 0. D. Send for ; 


price-list. Correspondence Solicited. 


Z. B. HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale and Retail dealer in all 
kinds of Rubber Goods 


321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A Complete Clothes Wringer. 

The latest improved Universal Wringer has mov- 
able clamps and thumb-screws for fastening to any 
sized tub; a folding shelf or apron, for carrying 
the clothes over the edge of the tub or machine ; 
compound wooden spring-bars, to equalize the 
pressure of the rolls; in short, everything which 
ingenuity can invent has been pressed into service 
to make The Universal a complete Wringing Ma- 
chine. —Moore’s Surat New Yorker. 





For the rich with few children it may 
do to buy a shoe without Tips, but those 
who are blessed with little money and 
many children it is ruinous to buy any 
others than SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 
For sale by all dealers. 





Gentleman’s Residence is not con- 
L sidered complete without ss nd table. 
able article can now be bought for 
to $500, complete. 
L. DE 


31 $ ty 4 200, sir- 
00, $125, $1 $200, u 
Send for Cat nea to : ‘ ° 
‘KER & CO., Cor. Cans 1al & Centre Sts., N. Y. 





WILL WIND | 


eg or sale by ——, akers. 
fré 
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50 cents. Circulars 


By_ mail, 
BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Do not be deceived. CABLE SCREW 
WIRE Boots and Shoes are the cheapest, 
safest, driest, and most durable ever 
Try them. All bear the Patent 

For sale by all dealers, 


worn. 
Stamp. 





EVERY | By using Bell’s Carpentry Made Easy,” 
a $5 bo telling how to build RB: 
FARMER Out- Houses, Cn, Wil ts 


Bridges, &c., without 
Save | Carpenter. — 1s 
M oO N E—E | HOWARD CHALLEN, Philad’a. 


ray \ For cutting business 
\\ INC J DIE S Stencils, all sizes. Also 
mplete OUTFITS for 

Clothing thle Ke Checks, with which young menare 


= from $5 to $20.0 ay. Send for Catalogue and samples 
to S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. ¥ 


W A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 112 Warren St., 
nick sales and prompt Yeturns.” ¢ Send 
rice-current and Marking Plate.gg 


New York. 
for our weekly 











| The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 


Pump water from We.., Sprine or River, 
and force it to any height or locality, 
for Housg, Garpen, Barn or Stock 
use; also grind feed and meals, saw 
wood, &c. Greatest invention of the age. 
A wind mill that does not blow away. 
Perfectly self-reguiating. A solid wheel 
with no loose sections or joints. Can not 
freeze up or get out of order. AwarpEp 96 
Ist premiums, Illustrated Circulars free. 


Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Beloit, Wis. 











(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O, Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of ren Goi in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Vashington, D 


THE CHARTER OAK 
Life Insurance 








OF HARTFORD, CONN. — Organized A. D. 1850. 





De REL AGE oy. $13,256,440.68 

AMES ot —n  odieaiiabated's«saaies PRESIDENT. 
3 H. WH "VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 
¢ gt Si VENS,. oc Ria- winibees <4enpaedoceiens SECRETARY. 
ote Blly. Soc cccckdetoeeteees ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
he WW. MERGE oo. 05560 0h Bass tor Fo des nn MATHEMATICIAN. 
BEAUTY! Fine Shoes 

COMFORT! For 


DURABILITY! ) Ladies and Gentlemen. 
W. F. BARTLETT, 
1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Price-List and Instructions for Sclf-Measuremént sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & COS 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 
The qualities marked with their name are confidently 
recommended. 








FOUL WEATHER! 

The changes in the weather 
promptly and accurately indi- 
cated by Lovejoy’s Metallic 
Weather Houses, * beautiful 
mantel ornament. Sent prepaid 
to any address, safely packed, 
upon recei t_of $2 (Two), by 


L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Mannfacturer, 
Wi on. 





"7 
Special price to deaiers. 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 

A D to learn Telegraphy, and earn 
eulee of ~ rd $100 per month. 

dstamp for full particulars to 


TELEGRAPH COLLEG Buffalo, N. Y. 














FOR THE HOUSE 
The Autumn No, of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilics, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published, and sent free to all. .Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








TREES and SHRUBS, 
CAMELLIAS, &c., at low rates. 


R. B. Parsons & Co., 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


BULBS PLANTS 


FOR FOR 


Present Planting ! Parlor. Culture ! 


Our Tasieetes Pay oy of Dutch Bulbs, and Flower 
Roois, and Plants for House Cylture, now ready and majled 
free to all applicants, 


kiecHe nelersonres, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ROSES, CAMELLIAS, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY. MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogue No. 6—contains one Hundred and 
twenty Collections. Of ten, — and twenty plants each— 
your choice for’one dollar. Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


300,000 PEACH TREES. 


$60 per M,; No. 2, $40, 
a with all kinds be nursery products. Low- 
Este stock grown south Ohio River. 
RHILL, NEWSON & CQ., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PEACH SEED 


Of this season’s growth, cheap. All the new and market 
varieties of Peach, Apple, and Cherry Trees sent 
by mail. Also Roses and Shrubs. Catalogues gratis. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, é 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gee ake NURSERIES, — 
Beatrice, Early Lonise, and Early 
year trom bud, 3 to 6 ft., at 
NSTON, Georgetown, "De 


PRICES REDUCED. 
\) Nishwitz Harrow, Mos 
important for thorotigi Cultiva- 
tion, ee ke A ole 
lers sig to WS. Best 
Family oe Btin $20. CoprErR 
Srrip Frep. Curren, best and 
cheapest— sold on trial. Agesm 
wanted. Potato Digger, $12. Cider 
Mill Screws, Presses, &c. Send for 
Circular, The New_York 
Plow Co., 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 


BOIL YOUR CORN 











Dealer: és ate 
est prices, and 








Rivers pexeltt trees. eae perl 


or $75 per M. 















IM 






Profit Farmers Boiler oy 
SAVES § a 
True, FEED AND FUEL. Fy E i 
Feed Emptied in 1 Minute. 2 ex 
Sold by Best Merchants. E 3 


Bought by Best Farmers *=— 
Send for Circular, and address all orders to 


Ww. H. BANKS & Cco., Gen’l Agents, 
34 & 36 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 


Can be easily propelled. either 
in or out doors, y suy one hay- 
ing the use of; hands. 

State your size and send 7 
forillustrated — of di 


terent styles and ; 
S. A, SMITH, 
No, 82 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 











Please mention x 
this paper. 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autunin Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated with many engravings and a splendidly colored 
lithograph, will-be ready for distribution. Sept. Ist. A copy 
will be mailed to.all applicants inclosing Ten Cents ; regular 
customers supplied gratis. Address 


B. K, BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB: WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of BULBS, 
PLANTS and SMALL FRUDETS, beantifallyiiius- 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants. 
It contains a complete list and represents a large, well- 
grown and selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will be 
found replete with the best strains of Primula, Calceolaria, 
Pansy and other seeds for fall planting, including new stock 
of Smilax and Apple Geranium seed. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadel phia: 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS. 


Our New Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 
above is ready. for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


DUTON FLOWER ROOTS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilles, Crocuses, and all other popular Bulbs for Autumn 
planting ; containing practical hints for their culture, sent 
free on application. 

HOVEY & CO., Seedsmen. 
53 North Market St.; Boston, Mass. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, 
PALMS; &c., &c. 


ALEXIS DALLIERE, Nurseryman, Ghent, 
Belgium, begs to announce that his General Cata=- 
logue for 1875 is now ready, and will be mailed free on 
application to his Agents in England, 

Messrs. Kp. SILBERRAD & SON, 
5 Harp Lane, Gt. Tower Street, London. 


NEW FRUITS. 
Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, &c. 


Souvenier du Congress, Beurre d’Assumption, Pitmaston 
Duchesse, and other new Pears 

Early beatrice, Early Louise, Early Alexander, and other 
new early Peaches—with a fine collection of new varieties 
raised by T. Kivers—a fine Stoc 

A large Stock of Pears and other Fruit Trees, Evergreens, 
&c, Duteh Duis, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, ilies— 
direct from Holland. 

New and Rare Plants for Witter sowaes, &c. 

Catalogues mailed on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 


We offer the largest Stock of Peaches, Plums, Cherries, and 
Apples in the United States. Our stock of other articles is 
full and complete. We solicit correspondence. 

THE HEIKES NURSERY CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


con, COMMERCHA 
[Estab’a 1830.] ERIES. 


A reset nt Hardy . Price A ist, pee doz., 100, or 1000, 























Perty, 4, mo list epaue scialties Orne: 

ecialties - 

Beantital ~~ Ornamental Gata talogue, 10 ¢ mq oa 
W..S. LITTLE Tosikanter, N.Y. 


Cheap Nursery Stock. 


I grow the Fruit. for market and Plants for sale. Conse- 
quently I can seil Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
urrants, Gooseberries, Grapes, and Orange Quinces cheaper 
than the cheapest. Give mea trial. ai mee! Lists free! 
we ienk of-Ipevs, eT ar Peak Gara 
puva Fruit Garden, 
-Ipava, Canning Co. IPAVA, ILL. 








FRE E* all applicants, my Wholesiile and Bulb Cat- 


Rp tate Four catalogues (the set) - 
easos F. K. Prorntx, Bloomington Nursery, Til 





ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


Now Ready.—Roses for Winter bleom, and fall plant- 
ing. We send -trong Pot Reses that will bloom 
quickly sately by mail, post- paid. urchasers’ choice of 
splendid ever blooming varieties 

5 FOR $1.00. 12 FOR $2.00. 

See our elegant descriptive catalogue, containing full 
directions for culture, &c. Sent free to all who apply. 

Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 

diose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


DQ |Rose-Buds in Winter, 


Then get the plants now, so as to have 
them in good shape for blooming at Christ- 
mas. We send by mail 


Eight Pot-grown Roses for 


One Dollar, 
our selection, all good wintes, -bloomers, 


or Five large ‘plants for $1.00 by Express. 
Now is the time to purchase all kinds of Winter-blooming 
lants, as they trave without eT cae in ¥ — Cata- 
ogues free. 








Chestertow n, Kent rts. Mar ‘yiand. 





ROSES FOR FLORISTS. 


The largest stock in America, and lowest prices, Strong 
1 year plants from open ground. 


Hybrid Perpetuals, Mosses, 
Climbers, Teas, Bourbons, 
Chinas, ’ Noisettes, Ete. 


All on own roots. Price- lists free. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONAR co., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


7 —We offer the following stock in 
SPECIAL. quantity anu at low rates—Onion 
Sets, Shallots, Asparagus and Rhubarb Roots. Three-year 
Houghton Gooseberry pnd Black Naples Currants. 








OWN & SONS, ee 
20 Hiram St.. New Brunswick, N 





RASPBERRY—BLACKBERRY Plants, 
CURRANT Bushes—RHUBARB Roots, 


for sale by E. P. ROE. Send for circular. 
Address at Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 





ASPBERRY PLANTS — Thornless, 
Mammoth Cluster, Highland Hardy, &c., $2 per 100. 
Concord Grape Vines, $5 per 100. Hart ford. $8 per 100. Also 
Strawberry, Blackberry and Gooseberry Plants in great va- 
riety. Retail or Trade Price Lists on application. 
R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


ammoth Cluster, 
Brandywine, Doolittle, 


BEST RED BEST BLACK 
RASPBERRIES. 
EARLY KENT—The best Gooseberry, 


Prices low. Ww. F. MASSEY & CO., 
Chestertown, Md. 





Herstine, 





Bendywine Raspberry, Wilson Early Blackberry, 
C. C, Asparagus, C oucord Roy Vines, Fruit Trees, 

&c. Catalogue free —SAMU Kk COU, Moorestown, 

Burlington Co., N. J. 


@qrARr OF THE WEST, the best 
Strawberry. Trees and Plants. Send for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


CHENOA NURSERIES. 


E offer FRUIT and ORN AMEXTAN TREES, GRAPE- 
VINES, and SMALL EBUE S for Fall Trade, low to 
cash buyers. Also HEDGE-PLA NTS S by the hundred thon- 
sand. Price- list ree in 4 eopsenibet, free to all applicants. 
LOCAL AGEN Special terms to Granges 
and Clubs. Address 
CHENOA NURSERIES. Chenca, Ill 
SCOTT & MAXW ar Pr oprietors. 


APPLE AND PLUM TREES. ‘(To the Trade.) 
APPLE, three on6 aon years, five to seven feet, very tlne, 
$6 per 100, $40 per 
$3 per 0 three at poe years, four to five feet, very fine, 

$ per 100, $35 per 1,000. 

PLUM ( Wi.d- -goose and Sines), one to three years, very 
fine, $12 per 100, $100 per 1,000. Also, General Nursery 
stock. Address THz TEBo NersERY Co., Clinton, Mo. 

EACH TREES. . — Early Beatrice, Louise, Alex- 

ander, Foster, Salway, ete. A tull cellection of all 
herey fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, ana plants, 

t the New Branswick Nuracrics, N. 

EDW. Widen. 

















TREES! TREES!! 


The aargest and most Complete Stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the U, §, 


Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catal 
sent as follows: ,No. 1—Fruits, 10¢e. No oe 
mental ‘revs, new ec “— colored plate, Q5e. No. 3— 
Greenhouse Plants, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 
100,000 APPLE. Fine, first-class 8 yr. trees. 


100;000 PEACH. Fine first- class; 1 yr. from bud. 
0:00) do. VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN 


10,000 PLUM ON PEACH. Fine 2yr. trees. 
10, 000 APRICOT. 1 and 2 year fine trees. 
100, 000 ASPARAGUS. Colonels and Giant, 2 yr. plants, 
50,000 HY aie D PERPETUAL “anid MOSS 
ROSES. ‘ ALL ON a, Ro 
50,000 BOURBON CHINA, NOISETTE, TEA, 
nd CLIMBING ROSES. 
10,000 IRISH JUNIPER. 3 wr ft. Extra heavy. 
100,000 SIBERIAN and other fine ARBOR-V ITA, 
sizes 
100,000 HARDY SHRUBBERY. Several sizes, 
Suitable for Park and Cemetery Planting. 


We offer the above, together with a full line of Nursery 
Stock, in. quantities to suit, aut very low rates. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Catalogues free, 


THE DINCEE & CONARD Co., 


Wholesale Nursery men, Ww est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


PEACH TREES. 


Largest and best stock ever offered, including all the popu- 
lar new peaches, such as Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Early 
Rivers, Amsden June, Brigg’s Early May, Thurber, Early 
Alexander, Tuchahoe, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late October, ve- 
sides all the old popular sorts. An immense stock of all 
kinds of trees and plants usually found in a nrst-ciass nursery. 
Catalogues, with descriptions, testimonials, and rotation in 
ripening, with much valuable information, gratis. Prices 
Reduced. RANDOLPH PETERS, 

Great Northern and Southern Murseries, 

hivloer cman GTON, Delaware. 


FRUIT AND TREES! 


ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, Established 1839. 














50. 000 PEAC H TREES, including Amsden, 
-.' Beatrice, Alexander, and all the best 
market varieties. Also a large Stock of Concord Gr: ape 
Vines, Small Fruit Plants, and General Nursery Products, 
W “— 14 first-class at Low rates. Address 
HAS. BL. aCe ae Nurseries, Highistown, N. J. 


40 000 Baldwin Apple Trees, 
9 from 2 to 4 years old, of prime quality. 
300,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 to 2 years old. 
25,000 Concord Vines, 1 to 2 years old. 
30. 3000 La Versailles White Grape and Cherry Currants, 
Algo a fine lot of Silver-leaf and Carolina Poplars, § to 12 
feet high. Sugar and Silver-leaf Maples, 3 to 9 feet high, anda 
General Assortment of other Nursery Stock of finest quality, 
Address STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 
New Canaan, c¢ t. 


APPLE TREES. be 


50,000 Merchantable Trees, 4 to 8 ft. high. 
For sale at 50 to 60 Dollarsai,009. Cash or approved notes. 
W. L. PEARSON, Schenectady, N.Y. 





Apple. Pear, Plum, Mazzard and Mahaleb 
Cherry Seedlings for sale. Also Quince Stocks, 2 year 
layers (strong). Apple and Cherry & rees, leading sorts, 8 yrs. 
from bud. Send for price list. E. P. CLARK, D: unsvilié, N.Y. 


MILLION TREE SEEDLI NCS 
2 ve 2 ens, Larch, Shrub and Apple. One of largest, Lest, 
and cheapest stocks of nursery grown seedlings in the 
United a Send for Wholesale Price List. 

H. M. THOMPSON, St. Francis, M Milwaukee Co., Wis. 





FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUI IT. 
A large stock of Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry and Orange 

Quince, Also Raspberry, Bh ickberry and Strawberry plants. 

Apple grafts very low the coming winter. Price List. free. 
Adaress JOHNSTON'S NURSERY, Palmyra, N. Y 








I have sold GENUINE Peruvian 

Guano at my Agricultural Warehouse 

for TWENTY YEARS. Those 

' who favor me with orders will get a 

genuine article, and at lowest market 
price. $60 per Ton. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
Successor to Griffing & Co., 
60 Courtiandt St., N N. ¥ Y. 














- GRAPE 


io IN AMERICA. QUALITY EXTRA. FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
EE 


VINES!! 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





MSDEN PEACH.—Earliest and best very earl 
Peach in the world, History and Price List Free. Buds 
by mail, 40 cts. per dozen, $1 per 100, $8 per 1,000, 
JOHN WAME PLER, ‘arthage, Mo. 





EVERY FARMER HIS HIS OWN MILLER. 









Simple, Durable, Eyicient. 
Grinds any kind of Grain, also 
CORN IN THE EAR, 
W.H. BANES&CO. 
Sole Agents, 
34 &38 S. Canal St., 
Cor. Washington, CHICAGO, 
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The Gharter Oak Swivel Plow. 


Adapted to General Work, described as follows: 


ist.—The Share has an inner or swivel-angle, less than a right angle, which allows the erect edge, when in position, to 
coincide with the line of the standard and coulter, which last is fixed in the center of the beam. Thus the relation of these 
important parts is identically the same, as in the common fixed or “ land-side ” plow. 

2nd.—The form of the Mold-Board is such that, instead of presenting an angular or rounded ridge to the furrow-slice, 
especially when the plow is driven deep, it opposes a flat surface, having only the curve necessary to turn the furrow 


properly. 


This form enables the plow to be run at various depths, at no disadvantage to the quality of the work. 


3rd.—This Plow is adjustable to different widths of furrows, taking more or less land, as may be desired. The pivot- 
ing of the share to the standard admits of this, and it is regulated by the brace, which holds in position the rear end of the 
mold-board, to which a greater or less outward set is given, and to the share a greater or less landward set. 

4th.—An elastic and adjustable ~raft-Rod, preventing straining of the team and breakage of the plow and harness. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., Higganum, Conn, 


AND FOR 


SALE BY ALL THEIR AGENTS. 











The Philip’s Spiral 


CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


does its work thoroughly, picking the corn from the stalk 
and stripping every ear and nubdbing, large or small, com- 
pletely of husks and silk. Any ge two-horse power is 
sufficient to operate the machine, whieh 4s capable of husk- 
ing 60 bushels per hour. This machine combines simplicity, 
strength, durability, and practical utility, and no Farmer 
can afford to do without it. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 
in that City and Vicinity for Export. For cir- 
culars, or further information, address the manufacturers. 


PHILIP'S SPIRAL CORN HUSKER CO., Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 





The onl 
ing a Dou 


the 





ritation or soreness, asin other Kings. 

nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal 

ring, makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 

champion. One operation, and the work is done 

Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each 3 Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 60e. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 
CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Il. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


CHAMPION®? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


Ring invented that w'll effectually prevent Ho; 
le Ring, and having as sharp —— in the flesh, 


from Rooting. Be- 
it does not cause ir- 
he smooth me of the wire being in the 
two or three of any other 








No sore or cold 1 fingers, worn over 
COR gloves or mittens, last a long time, 
taken 12 premiums; sample by muil, 
post-paid, 35 cts. .2 for 60,8 for 7. 

HUSK ERhciy $e es AN 
City Novelty Company, iy hilad? ‘a, Pa. 




















yt 
THE HOME CORN SHELLER. 


The best Hand Sheller for family use in the Market. 


Every Machine Warranted. 
PRICE $2.50. Every Farmer and Poultry Raiser 
needs it. Shipped by express, safely boxed, on receipt of 
price. Agents Wanted. Send for descriptive circular to 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Effective! Durable! 


Every Machine 
Arranged to Cut 5 Lengths. 


The Farmer, 
Lites ee ween: 
oom 4 


FEED CUTTER. 
W. H. BANKS &C0., 


General Agents, 
34 & 36 8. Canal 8t., 
Cor, Wash'ton, CHICAGQ, 


Grose cuurN 


= Elvery One Using it 
SSS once will use no other. 
Three sizes made, holding 
ik five, seven and ten gallons, 
Circulars sent free. 


Canvassers wanted where we 
have no agente. 














ran 
¢ 3 wai 









PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


=> Having made important improve- 
Ss ments to our very successful Farm 
® - Grist Mill, it stands unrivalled as the 






© best for grinding all kinds of grain 
rapidly. It is simple, cheap, and dur- 
able, and adapted to al “kinds of 


horse- -powers—also Union Railway- 
Horse-Powers, etc. Send for descrip- 
tive circulars, WM. L. BOYER & 
BROTHER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The BEST 


Corn Sheller 
ZVER OFFERED. 
Order Samples & test them. 
Every Machine Warranted, 


MADE TO ORDER FOR 
W.H. BANKS & CO. 
34 & 36 

So. Canal St. | 
CHICAGO, 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, g 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plénty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 450 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEWTON & HA.sx, 150 Lake 8t., Chi cago. 


sins ePode 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers, 


No, 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
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8,500 Now in Use.—See Sept. No. for Rear View. 


The QUEEN ped aah tne afl toni and cleans wheat. oats, 
barley, rye, ete., re foul seeds. Absolutely removes 
Oats irom Darley, « oneal rids oats, barley, and other grains 
of buckwheat. Separates and cleans flax, clover, and tim- 
wee seeds, Grades beans perfectly, is a good chaffer ; works 

ly and rapidly. Special discounts to dealers, and liberal 
terms offered for sale of sieves to artis prepared to mann- 
facture mills. Send for circulars. r Ohio, Penna., Central 
and Western New York, address DUR iS TON, WOOD & co., 
Syracuse. Fo balance U.S. and Canada, addres 

0. WOOD & CO., West C hazy, Clinton Co. N N, 





Kenyon Corn-Husking Machine. 





It receives the ears as pulled from the stalk, husks and silke 
it perfectly clean. This machine husks raj rapid y, propelled 
by horse or hand-power, Machines supplie from Hunting- 
“— ean Works, 135 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 


a F Ms *? Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


Patent Concave OI- Shoes, 


The only forged ivthee made 
\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 


GREENFIELD TOOL CO. Greenfield, Mass. 


W.H BANKS &C0, 


Sole Agents at Chicago, 
or BLYMYER J MFG, 00.'S 


Phar Fc sali 
















Depot, 34 & 36S. Canal St. 





Excelsiop Do Your Own Printing 
Portable $9 Fr Press forcards, labels, envelopes 
Larger sizes forlarge work. 

$9 ois" Men do their printing and 

advertising, save money and increase 


trade. Amateur Printing, deli noke 

ful pastime for spare hours. 

have greatfun and make —e.. fast 

at painting. Send twostampsfor full 

P. ig Catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
@$S©° KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 


Printing. 











SEEDLINGS, ¢ &e., For Sale. 


30,000 Apple Trees, 2 oh budded, 4 to 6 feet r 100; 
*” $3 per 1,000, 1 budded, 2 ot 106 fot: # Per 100, 
100,000. ‘Apple Stoc 8, * Extra, 43 ; 7 $ per i foo: 
year, 6 to 18 in., r 
20,000 Ley ime s feet, 1s per ee. a sitet 
. 2 years transplante 

300, 900. Norwn Maple, 2 years trans. 3to WToet 98 $ per 100, 
ox Seedlings, $5 per 1,000; yet 
Sugar Maples, 2 years ea to 4 feet, #8 per 100. 4 

bed ¥ 3 teet, ‘Be: ry year seedlings, #4 pe per 1,000, 

ar Se 


25,000 American nde, $250 fe Vitae, i year, transplanted, 6 to 13 
10,000 Lines. Riubarp, $5 pe me 
Bere 







Herbaceous go es sorts, $5) 





tron plants by mail, 

6 FOR $1.00, 14 FO ea 

with Pact gs Ly 10 ae is added, 

LAND BULBS. BASKET & HOUSE eee 
alles catalogue free. Addre: 

JOS. T. PHILLIPS, WEST GROVE, Chester Co, Pa, 
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“Light, Simple, Effec- 
tive, Durable, Cheap.” 
SPLENDID 


for Fruit, Vegetables, Grain, or 
any thing else. 





Wagon 


Torsion. 
Springs. 


TORSION 
SEAT SPRINGS. 
A LUXURY 


as well as 






SAVES. 
Wagon, Horses, Harness, Load, A NECESSITY. 
4 Driver. 
Universally and Enthuslastio- APPLIED IN TEN MINUTES, 
ally Approved. : Can't be Broken. 
Address SCHENCK & SHERIDAN, Fulton, N. Y., Gen’l Agents Erie (Pa.) Torsion Spring Co., 
or SCHENCK, SHERIDAN & MOFFATT, 261 Clinton St., Chicago. Order Circulars. 








THE 


Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed 
AND 
Lightest Runninz 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well known 
RAOINE WAGON. 





MITCHELL WAGON. 


In use and for sale in 
nearly every 
STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 

All work fully warranted. 
) SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 





PRICE — 


THE 


Averill Paint. 


IT IS THE 


MOST DURABLE AND BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 


Costs less, and will outwear the best 
of any other. White and all the Fash- 
ionable Shades, mixed ready for 

use, are sold by the galion. 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FQTYOM JSHL NI 





THE BEST PAINT 


Branch 7“ & Fac 506 West Street, sew YORK. 
0 South 8rd ireet, ST. LOUIS, 
83 Weet Van Buren Street. CHICAGO. 
ay 8 Shade from Pare White to au Black. 
ur Rbsde. PAINT has S been used on many thousand 
Duildings, and has always been proved entirely ene 
We have numerous testimonials like the following, viz. 
M. F. SHEPPARD & CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
“ We believe it to be the” BEST PAINT manufactured. “7 
W. W. LELAND, “ Eutaw Bosse: Balt 
“Having used your Paint on the Grand Hove Saratoga, 
and this Eataw House, I recommend its use to all.” 
Be sure that our TRADE MARK, (a fac-simile of 
which is given above,) is om every package. 
Pre ee | ready for use, and sold by the gallon only. 
" nd for Sample Card and Price List 
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AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED 1875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Monday, 4th of 
October, 1875, and terminate in February,’76. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 





ee y MOTE 
of all kinds for icaidiiaie Biackemiths Carpen- 
ters, and all cinssee of iommanice. Gilustrated 


Catalogues free_to any address. 
WIGHTMAN, 23° Cornhill, hang 7s. 


Bogardas’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Oid Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Milis. Also “for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to JAMES BoGARDUS, 
Ser. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 





BURR. STONE MILLS. 


fae grinding. Small 

20 patents for 
Rrinding and bolting. 30 
years a cnecialty. Grinds 
Pith hand, horse, wind, 
water or steam power, 
any vegetable or mineral. 
? — and 
: prices. 


EDWARD HARRISON, | New Haven, Conn. 
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We make the best and cheapest Cider Press Screws in 


market. Send for Circulars and Prices 
RUMSEY & CO., ‘Beneca Falls, N. Y. 


a MOLINE WINDMILL 


For PUMPING, GRINDING 
GRAIN, Etce., Etc. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Great St. Louis Fair, 1874. 
FIRST c } 
at Rock Island, I1., Fairs, 1818 and 1874. 
FIRST BREMIUM 
at Scott County, Towa, Fairs, 1873 and 1874. 
§@” Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARDS & PERKINS, 


Moline, 11. 
G. Mabie’s Patent, July ist, 1872. 











ESTABLISHED IN | 1843. 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as o 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock and for sale = 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. O. Be BYi 
NEW YORE ciry. > 








Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Roof Coatirg, for old Leaky Roofs. 

sbestos Cement, for repairing Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Roof Paint, tor Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—: li colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire Proof Coating, tor wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler Coverings, tor Steam Pipes, &c. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, all sizes, 
Roofing and Sheathing Felts, eee Proof Line 

ing, Plastering Board, 
These articles are ready for use, end. easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &ce, 


H, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y, 
FALL TOP DRESSING 


FOR LAWNS, TREES, ETC. 
9 © 
Mapes’ Superphosphate, Dissolved Bone, Bone- 
Dust, Ete, 
For Analysis see Annual Report, (1875), New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture; also Full Description, Prices, etc., in 
March No. American Agriculturist. Send for pamphlets. 


CHARLES V. MAPES, 
160 Front street, New York. 


Wolcott Bros.. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


TOLEDO, O. 


Toledo property of all classes, 640 acres Timber 
Land near R’y depot, $20 per acre. Several planta- 
tions in Arkansas (will exchange in part for other 
property). Custom Flouring Mill in Sandusky Co., 
Ohio, $14,000. No. 1 Sawmill on line of R’y in 
Mich., new, $30,000. 


Correspondence 








Solicited. 
Midge THE HUTCHINSON BURNER. 


No chimney needed. Fits the common lamps. 
Burns kerosene with a clear steady flame two 
inches high, or asJow as desired. Stays at the 
hight set as long as the oil lasts. One, equal to 
three candles. Best light tor the eye of all lamps. 
Saves the cost and trouble of chimneys, and 
pleases all who use it. Sent by mail for 50 cents, 
two, with one year’s supply of wicks, for $1. 
Write to HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Cayuga, N. ¥. 


THE PROPLE’S FORCE PUMPS. 


Awarded medal of Amer= 
ican Institute over allecom- 
petitors for 1873 and 1874, 
and adopted as the Premi- 
ion UM pump by the American 

7 Agriculturist. For House 
|] and Out-doors. For Wells 
i from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

Send Postal Card for Cir- 
culars. 

W. S: BLUNT, 

77 Beekman St.,N. Y. 
Also Agent for 
GOODELL CO. CELE- 

PF BRATED SPRING BEDS. 
See advertisement on page 196, May number. 
And Agent for Peck & Skilton’s Rustic Work. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PUMPS: 
W. H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Magens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
J. G. Murdock & C 0,, Cincinnati, O. 
E. H. Leibey, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
T. J. Riley, Houston, Texas. 
Frothingham & Workman, Montreal. C. E. 
Benedict & McConihe, Jackeonville, Fla. 
as. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUNHAM CARRIGAN & CO., Agents 
fer Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Standard Architectural Books 
FOR CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 








Hussey’s National Cottage Archi- 

’ tecture; or, Homes for Every One. 
—With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifica- 
tions, and Cost; with Working Scale, Draw- 
ings complete, so that Houses may be built 
direct from the book. Adapted to the pop- 
ular demand for practical, handsome, and 
economical homes. Royal Quarto. Six 
Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban 
Houses,—Illustrated with about 150 en- 
gravings. Hints and Suggestions as to the 
General Principles of House-building, Style, 
Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 
—Is a complete work on Stair-Building and 
Hand-Railing. Fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams, in two colors, 
with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post- 
paid, $6.00 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A complete work, covering the 
whole science of Carpentry, Joinery, Roof- 
ing, Framing, etc., fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 
Royal Quarto. Postpaid, $6.00. 





Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ings to Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume, Post-paid, $12.00 


Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of low- 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House.— 
How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, 
and Out-Buildings of all kinds. 126 De- 
signs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes,.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 

Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences. — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 


ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 
Lakey’s Village and Country 


Houses, or Cheap Houses for All Classes, 
comprising eighty-four pages of designs. 
The object, in almost every instance in these 
designs, has been to secure as large an 
amount of space and comfort as was pos- 
sible with the least expenditure of money, 
without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6. 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions ahich we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 371. 


Founder in a Horse.—“C. B.,” Groton, 
N.H. Founder consists of inflammation of the lamin 
or leaves of the foot—those, highly sensitive plates 
which dovetail into each other, and connect the interior 
of the foot with the outside and insensitive horny part or 
hoof. When foundered, the horse will hardly move, 
throws his weight upon the hind feet, ard spreads his 
fore feet forward as far as possible, to relieve them from 
‘weight. The head is thrown up, the horse breathes hard 
and fast, is highly fevered, and expresses in many. ways 
his distress and suffering. .Acute founder may be cured, 
but always leaves the horse tender in his fore feet, and 
subject toa repeated attack on tie first imprudence in 
feeding, watering or driving. Chronic founder renders 
the horse valueless, and a burden to itself and its owner. 


Poultry for Eggs and Meat,—'f. 
H. 8.,”° Chicago, relates his experience as to the best 
fowls for market and for winter layers. He. writes: “I 
crossed a Brown Leghorn cock toa Dark Brahma hen. 
This cross produced a splendid bird. And here let me 
say to those that raise poultry for the market, de not 
breed those large raw-boned Asiatics, they do not pay. 
When dressed for the market, they will not bring as munch 
per pound as even the common ‘barn-yard fowl, and, 
though I admit that their weight will make up the de- 
ficiency, they will consume. twice-as much, food to do it. 
As to food, I give corn-meal, barley, wheat, bran, and 
oats, mixed.and scalded ; also once a week chopped liver. 
The fowls do not get tired of this food, and it is excel- 
lent for producing eggs. In winter I Keep my poultry in 
a warm cellar. With good feed, warm housing, aud care 
that too many fowls are not kept on the farm, there is no 
danger that poultry will not pay.” 





Manure for Grain.—“E. T. B.’ Jewell 
City, Kansas. A soil rich in vegetable matter, but de- 
ficient in mineral constituents, will be apt to produce 
plenty of foliage and but little grain. What is wanted 
in this case is lime, superphosphate of lime, wood ashee, 
or bone dust. In your case it would undoubtedly pay to 
arrest a portion of the immense quantities of bones 
which are daily carried from the western parts of the 
state, and apply them to the soil. They would furnish 
lime, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, all indispensable 
substances for the production of grain, and very rapidly 
exhausted by grain crops. Unfortunately the vast eup- 
ply of bones so near at hand, is neglected by western 
farmers, and allowed to go past their doors, to be profita- 
bly used by farmers 3,000 miles away. 





Capacity of a Cistern.—“M. L. W.,” 
Selin’s Grove, Pa. To find the contents in gallons of a 
rectanguiar cistern, multiply the depth and width both 
ways in feet together, and then multiply this by 73g. The 
first sum is the cubic feet, and the latter the quantity of 
gallons contained very neatly. For a circular cistern 
multiply the diameter by itself, and then by .7854, (or those 
who do not understand decima! fractions, may take three- 
fourths ef the product). This sum is multiplied by the 
depth, and the result is cubic feet. Then multiply Ly 
Ug as above. 





Merino Sheep and Shepherd Dogs. 
—“(C. H. C.,” Chatham Co., Neb. The flock of Meritios 
bred by Mr. Chamberlin, of Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. 
Y., is a very choice one, and is under the care of an ex- 
cellent shepherd, Mr. Carl Heyne. By stating the sort 
of ram wanted, you could probably be suited from this 
flock, withont the expense of selecting personally. 
Probably a shepherd dog could alse be procured there. 


Sprinkling Hatching Eggs.—W. 
S.,° Wilson Co., Tenn. For very good reasons it is con- 
sidered of use to moisten the éggs during the procesa of 
hatching. This may be done without any difficulty by 
sprinkling the nest while the hen Is off for feeding ; once 
or twice during the incubation is sufficient. 


Cow Pox.—“S8. E. C.,” Stormont Co., Ont. 
The teats and udders of cows are liable to various other 
forms of eruptions, which may be confounded with the 
trne cow pox. The true cow pox may be distinguished 
by the fevered condition of the.animal for three or four 
days before the eruptions appear. These are at first hard, 
red spots, about the size of the point of the finger, which 
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soon enlarge, rise in the center, ana 1n ten days forma 
pustule, which contains first a clear fluid, but afterwards 
athick pus. There is a red ring around the base of the 
pustufe, and it is depressed or sunken at the point or sum- 
mit. This latter peculiarity is a special characteristic of 
the disease. The pustule dries up and forms a crust, which 
in about ten days more 1s easily removed, leaving a red, 
shining spot on the skin. The proper treatment is to 
use a milking tube, to draw off the milk, to keep the sick 
animals by themselves, and to have separate attendants 
forthem: Unless the stables are thoroughly disinfected 
by whitewashing with lime, the disease will be apt to re- 
appear every year. It is rarely that this disease is very 
troublesome in this country or Canada, and good nurs- 
ing, warmth, and administering half an ounce of sulphitle 
of soda daily, during the first stage of ten days, will 
generally prevent very ill effects. The milk of cows af- 
fected with this disease should not be used for food, ex- 
cept for calves and sigs. 

“Grub in the Mead.**—“<R. 8. F.,” 
Litchfield Co., Conn. It is not probale that the death 
of your sheep has occurred from grubs in the head. 
These parasites rarely, if ever, cause 1eath. They annoy 
the sheep while crawling up the nostrils to the nasal 
sinuses, where they live quietly until the time for their 
change to pupx, when, in crawling down, they again ir- 
ritate the sheep and cause violent sneezings and stamp- 
ing with the ‘feet. In all cases of sickness among ani- 
mals, it is mecessary to send a full statement of the 
symptoms, in order that we may form a jndgment of the 
true cause of the trouble. There is a serious and fatal 
disorder of the brain caused by a parasite known as 
hydatid, which is a tape-worm in one state of its develop- 
ment, and is not uncommon. This appears as a watery 
bladder in the brain, but it is not what is known as 
** grub in the head.” 


Poultry and Eggs for Profit.— J. 
P. W.,” Buffalo, N. Y.—One man out of ten thousand 
might probably go into the business of raising eges and 
poultry for market profitably ; but the chances are that 
every one of the others would fail. It is a business that 
requires as much tact, patience, practical knowledge, and 
habits of close and careful observation, as bee-keeping. 
A suitable place is also needed, and a locality where 
fresh eggs and spring chickens bring a good price. The 
knowledge of what is required can come only through 
experience, and can not be communicated, except witha 
great deal of detail. That there is profit in the business 
is certain, but only when the right man goes into it in 
the right place. 

‘Fomato Catsup.—(When tomato catsup is 
desired, the following is the best recipe we haye yet 
found; judging from the taste of the many who have 
tried 1¢ mong with other varieties.) For four or five 
quarts of catsup, boil 1 peck of ripe tomatoes 15 min- 
utes without removing the skins, and strain through a 
sieve. Put intoa little bag 1 teaspoonful of whole cloves, 
1 tablespoon/m each of unground cinnamon, allspice, and 
black pepper, and put these with 1 pint of good vinegar, 
into the strained tomatoes, and boil the whole carefnlly 
8to 5 hours. When sufficiently boiled and condensed, 
stir in 1 tablespoonful of grounu mustard, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of ground Cayenne pepper. Salt to the taste, 
and keep in well corked bottles. 





Double Furrow Plowing.—B. 0. 
C.,”’ Los Angeles Co., Cal., writes, ‘On the big farms of 
this state a man with two pairs of mustangs, (these are 
the light native horses of the country), and a gang-plow 
cutting two feet wide will plow 4 acresa day at any time, 
and often as much as 5acres per day.” Most of the plow- 
ing in California is done with gang-plows, and we have 
not as yet learned half the valuc of these plows, on suit- 
able soils, in the eastern part of the country. (We re- 
cently saw a } acre nariusomely plowed in 45 minutes 
with one of these plows, with one pair of heavy horses 
and one driver, and the horses were not overworked). 

Effects of Impure Water.—“ W. W. 
8.,” Rockford, Ill. The too rapid souring of milk is fre- 
quently the effect.of impure water which has been drank 
by the cows. When the stock water is derived from 
ponds and sloughs, it is always contaminated with num- 
berless microscopic vegetable forms and myriads of 
germs or spores of this minute vegetation. These ac- 
company the decomposition of organic matter contained 
in the water. When this impure water is drank by a 
cow, these germs or spores are absorbed along with the 
‘water into the blood, being so exceedingly small that 


they pass through the absorbing glands and vessels of 
_ the intestines with ease. In the blood these spores or 


_ geeds grow, and if very numerous may become the cause 


of those blood diseases commonly known as “ murrain,” 


*Dlack leg,” ‘‘ red water,” &c. In any case as they pass 





into the circulation they must necessarily affect the milk 


which is derived from the blood. When the milk is ex- | 


posed to the air, these minute organisms grow very rap- 
idly and change the character of the milk, causing the 
formation of acid and then rapid decomposition. The 
spores and plants cannot be destroyed at a less heat than 
that of boiling water, and it is doubtful if that heat will 
destroy all of them, A heat of 120 degrees assists their 
growth instead of arresting it, and this may account for 
the fact that heated milk sours more rapidly than the 
cooled milk. The only remedy is to use well water for 
the cows, or water from deep underground cisterns, 





Effects of Forests on the Rain-fall, 
—‘‘A. §.,"’ Olathe, Kansas. The character of the pres- 
ent season will probably have the effect of modifying the 
views of those persons who have been led into the error 
of supposing that the quantity of rain-fall depends 
upon the existence of forests. The past summer has 
been one of extraordinary moisture in parts of the coun- 
try where there are no forests, as in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Eastern Colorado, and of drouth in places where 
forests abound as in Northern Minnesota and Canada. 
The truth probably is that the development of meteoro- 
logical effects, such as the fall of rain, the course of the 
winds, etc., depends upon causes which are not bounded 
by small areas, or even such a large arca as that of our 
own continent. The destruction of a thousand or two 
square miles of woods is but a small thing in comparison 
to the other influences which affect the rain-fall of the 
whole world. Forests act as reservoirs of moisture, hold- 
ing it until it is distributed gradually by means of springs, 
streams, and slow evaporation, and thus prevent floods 
which never occur disastrously in wooded localities. 
They also moderate the heats and colds of the season 
just as they moderate the distribution of water. They 
also act as a barrier against the excessive force of the 
winds. They are therefore indispensable to our comfort, 
and where they do not exist naturally, should be planted 
as rapidly as possible. The whole surface of the earth 
cannot be given up tocultivation, any more than a man’s 
whole life can be given up to work ; some portion must 
be left fallow and to rest ; and to grow timber is an actual 
rest to the Jand. 





When to Plow Under Clover.— 
“R. J. H."’ If oats are to be sowed on a clover sod, we 
would plow the sod in the spring and sow the ground 
immediately while the soil is mellow and fresh. Oats 
do very well on a newly turned sod. 





Kee House.—“R. P.,”” Woodbury, Md. Plans 
of ice houses were given in the Agriculturist of October, 
1870, November, 1871, and October, 1874. These ere 
of different style of constraction, but the principle is the 
same in all of them, 





The Use of Lime.—“E. N. 8.,” McMil- 
lan’s Station, E. Tennessee. It is impossible to say 
whether this or that soil can be improved by lime with- 
out experimenting. The proper way is to scatter a ccr- 
tain quantity of lime, say ten bushels upon a quarter of 
an acre of land and wait to sce the effect. If it is found 
to pay try again in a larger way, on a whole ficld. Gcn- 
erally clay soils and those full of peaty or vegetable mat- 
ter are improved by lime ; but it is not a cure-all or 
panacea for all sorts of poor Jand. As in human diseases, 
so in sick or defe:tive soils, there is no cure-all; the 
claim that certain fertilizers are good for all soils, is as 
much quackery as the same claim for a medicine. Ex- 
periment with observation is necded, The investigations 
of science are coming to help us toless hazardous and 
less costly experiments, ere lorg. 


Ss EO 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence, 
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Wick 1s THE Best Grain Draowi— W. H. H.,” 
Milton, Pa., writes: ‘‘I have no grain drill, and want to 
get one of the best. Of the many kinds, which shall I 
sclect? The agent for the ‘Champion’ will convince 
one that their’s is the best.”—If he ‘convinces’ you 
of this fact, buy it by all means. It isagood drill.— 
“The agents for the ‘ Farmer’s Favorite’ tcll youto buy 
no other than a double force-fced drill, while those of 
the ‘New Gearless Buckeye,’ would have you believe 

hat in all essential points their's excels all others. Now 
how can a farmer determine which is the best? *—You 
must hear all that is said, examine carefully for yoursclf, 
and act according to your best judgment. I have scen 
the “Champion” at work, have tried a “Buckeye” 
drill belonging to a neighbor, and own and use a “ Far- 
tacr’s Favorite.” These are all good drills, but I cannot 
undertake to decide which is the best. One thing I can 
say, you had better gct a drill that has a good manure 
attachment, and if you have many stones in your fields, 
you had better get rubber springs to the coulters. 











Manurine Corn.—‘* W. J. S.," Calhoun Co., Iowa 
asks how I manure cora in the hill, whether the manure 
is put under or over the corn, or on top of the ground 
I have not manured corn in the hill for several years, and 
should not think it would pay an Iowa farmer to a so 
[The fine roots of corn spread out through the whole 
surface soil, and find manure anywhere in it. A little in 
the hill, on poor soils, sometimes gives the young plants 
a good start.—Ep.] 


Sowine WHEAT ON Goop Lanp.—“j. W. W.,”” of 
Wisconsin, writes that he “livesin the Chinch-bug re- 
gion, but believes that good farming will arm us against 
them.”—He sends me a sample of the Diehl wheat. Ii 
is whiter than my own. He has twice taken the first prize 
at the Wisconsin State Fair with it. He also raises the 
Fultz wheat. It is good this year.—‘* The one lesson I 
have learned thus far,” he writes, ‘is not to sow winter 
wheat on ground which I do not believe is fitted for it. 
This may seem trite to you, but it is something fora 
western farmer to learn,’’"—It is something which farm- 
ers everywhere would do well to think about. I try to 
live up to this rule myself. 


Tue TRraAts OF FarmiInec.—We know that trials lead 
to patience,and patience experience, and experience hope, 
and if it was not for hope, what should we amount to? 
Now trials are the common lot of farmers. And it does 
not matter where we farm, east or west, north or south. 
A farmer and minister in Nebraska has favored me with 
several letters, giving his experience, and telling me of 
his hopes and disappointments. Last year the grass- 
hoppers did him a great deal of damage.—‘* This year,” 
he writes, “‘I rented my farm, but by the wet weather 
some 25 acres got into sunflowers, so that the renters 
did not harvest the wheat, and now they refuse to cut off 
the sunflowers. The balance of the crop is very poor, on 
account of the wet weather and weeds. Some 20 or % 
acres of barley was taken away by the flood. Now I will 
farm myself another year.”"—That is right. What is 
needed is a better system of farming. 


MaNGEL WuRZEL oR BEETS vs. CARROTS AND PaRs- 
nips.—Steele Brothers, La Porte, Ind., ask the following 
questions: ist. ‘In what respect do you consider man- 
gel wurzel better than Lane's improved sugar beet ? *— 
Ido not suppose there is now any difference. —2nd. ‘‘ Do 
you consider beets better, pound for pound, than parsnips 
and carrots for milch cows?’*—No. Precisely the oppo- 
site.—3rd. ‘Or do you prefer the mangels because 80 
much more food can be raised per acre? ’’—Yes; and 
because they require less labor in weeding and hocing. 


Grass FoR Woop Lor.—“R. 8. E.,” Akron, Ohio, 
says that I once gave him advice that was of use to him, 
and now he writes that he has a piece of wood-land, high 
and dry, and not heavily timbered, still so heavy that 
grass does not growuponit. He is short of pasture, and 
wants to get it into grass; he asks: ‘*‘ Would it pay me 
to clean out all of the underbrush, logs, and rubbish, 
drag it thoroughly, and sow it to grass seed, and if so, 
what kind or kinds would be best ?”,—I do not know, I 
have just such a Jot, and my own plan is tosow timothy, 
Kentucky blue-grass, and red-top, without harrowing or 
other preparation, 


Priease Waitt Acain.—William Denny, of Greenville, 
writes mealetter enclosing a stamp for reply, but he 
forgets to tell in what state he lives, and the postmark 
on the letter, as usual in such cases, is illegible. There 
are 26 Greenvilles in the United States. [An astonish- 
ing number of letters go unanswered for this very rea- 
son ; we get stamps to pay for a reply “‘ by return mail,” 
and have no idea where the writer lives.—Ep.] 


Wuen To Arrty Linze.—‘C. H. 8.,” of Richfield, 
writes that he has “‘a fifteen acre ficld lying on top of a 
limestone ridge. It laid under blue-grass 8 or 10 
years until 1873, I then fallowed it in the spring and 
cultivated four times through the summer, and sowed 
wheat, and seeded with clover in the spring of 1874. The 
wheat winter-killed, and the hot, ury weather in July 
burnt up the clover, except on a few small spots of 
lighter soil... Now there is nothing on the ficld but bluc- 
grass and wildturnips. My object is to gctit into clover, 
andIthought of sowingit with oats next spring and 
secding down. There is a heap of 1,600 bushets of lime 
in the ficld which is to be spread upon it. Would you 
haul the lime on the ficld now, and plow it in the spring, 
or would you plow now, and put the lime on in the spring 
and cultivate it?’-—The better pian, perhaps, would 
have been to have sammer-fallowed the ficld, plowing it 
three times, and then after sprinkling the lime and har- 
rowing or cultivating it mm, sowed to wheat and sccded 
with clover in the spring. The next best plan would be 
to break it up as early as possibie in the fall, cultivate 
and harrow the surface and then plow it again in Octo- 
ber or November, and IJcave it rough for the winter. 
Sow thelime on in the spring and seed down with barley 
oroats. Mr, C. I. 8. asked me to answer his letter by 


mail, but he did not tell me what State he lives in. 
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Lams on Mutrron.— R.,”” Salem Co., N.J., writes: 
« Will it pay to feed lambs, common stock, until fall and 
then sell them, as I believe is your plan, when we can 
get from ten to twelve dollars a pair for them as soon as 
they are fit to commence shipping, about Easter? *—No. 
It will pay far better to sell them early to the butcher. I 
have never recommended keeping lambs until fall and 
then selling them. I would keep them until the next 
spring and sell them after shearing. I can make grade 
Cotswold sheep weigh 150 Ibs. at 12 to 15 months old, and 
I have thought that in some sections this might pay bet 
ter than selling lambs. 


Sourn-Down or Cotswotp.—The same correspond- 
ent asks: ‘‘ Is it best to keep a Cotswold or South-Down 
to cross with common ewes ?”—I believe in New York 
the butchers will pay more for grade South-Down lambs 
than for long-wooled, white-faced lambs. And on this 
account when lambs are raised solely to sell early to the 
butchers, some of the black-faced breeds, such as the 
South-Down, Hampshire-Down, or Shropshire-Down, 
will be more profitable than the Cotswold or Leicester. 
In saying this I am not admitting that the lambs are 
really any better, but that people think so, and it is well 
for us producers to humor our customers. Butif you are 
going to raise lambs for mutton and wool, selling per- 
haps the ram lambs to the butcher early, I should much 
prefer to use a pure Cotswold ram. 





Satt For Pics.—‘ R.,’’ Mix say 10 parts sifted ashes, 
2 parts salt, and 1 part sulphur, and let the pigs eat all 
they will of it. I would not compel them to eat salt by 
mixing it with their food, 


Essex Hoes, Orcuaro Grass, BonE-Dust, Erc.—I 
have received the following from West Virginia: “ Are 
the Essex hogs as quiet as the Chester? "—Ans. Much 
moré so.— “‘ What is the average weight of Essex hogs at 
one year old with very ordinary feed ? *°—Ans. I cannot 
tell what is meant by very ordinary feed. If you mean 
skim milk and slops from the house, with a little mill 
feed and corn-meal in winter, or a run with cattle éating 
corn, the good clover pasture in summer, and the run of 
the stables in the fall, and then finished off with corn 
for a few weeks, good grade Essex should weigh 300 lbs. 
at 12 months old. Butif ‘‘very ordinary’? feed means 
something little more than a starvation diet, they would 
probably weigh from 75 to 100 lbs....“ I wish to sow a 
picce of thin and rather wet land with rye and get it set 
in grass until Ican drainand manurcit. Which is the 
best, Kentucky blue-grass or orchard grass ? °—Ans. I 
think it would be better to seed some timothy-seed with 
the rye...‘‘ My land will produce about 5 bushels of wheat 
per acre without manure; willit pay to buy bone-dust 
and sow on the wheat? ’—Ans. If you could get good 
bone-dust for $15 or $20 per ton, it would pay you in the 
end, but probably not the first year. Peruvian guano 
wou'd produce a better effect on the wheat, and would 
help the cloverafterwards. Your main dependence must 
be on good cultivation and on feeding more stock....‘*I 
want to make 150 two-horse loads of manure the coming 
winter. I think of hauling enough leaves to make half 
the amount, and put them in the yard where they will 
soak up all the waste from the stables, and during the 
winter pass enough through the stables as bedding, to 
make up the other half. Can I make that much with 2 
horses and 4 hogs?’’—Ans If you draw leaves enough 
youcan. But you should try to keep more hogs and 
sheep, even if you have to buy fced for them. I like 
your pluck and spirit, and you are on the right track. 
But when I think of you gathering Icaves to soak up the 
liquid in the yard from 4 hogs and 2 horses, I can but 
wish you had a large herd of good hogs to care for. 


SWELLINes on Hoes.—‘‘ W. ©. W., Ind., has a sow 
that has “ hard lumps all over her.”°—Are they not caused 
by the other sows fighting her? Open them witha lance 
or sharp knife and you will probably find them full of 
blood and water. Continue to Jet her have a little better 
food than the other pigs she is running with. This, as 
she is a breeding sow, will be better than shutting her 
up by herself. 


BoneE-Dust.—Mr. Lewis Schilling, of Ohio, sends me 
asample of his ‘‘ odorless bone-dust,”’ and wants me to 
show it to the Deacon and the Squire, and then send 
him an order for ten tons of it so that we can raise some 
“Centennial wheat.”—This is asking too much. I do 
not want the Deacon to beat me again on wheat the 
coming year, and I do not want to pay $600 for ten tons 
for my ownuse. The same amount of money spent in 
buying malt combs or bran will give me as much nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and get a good deal of 
pork, mutton, wool, milk, and butter into the bargain. 


Res saat s os ‘ . : ° 
Essex dlocs,--‘‘T, U.," Zeokuk Co., Iowa, writes: 


Ist. ‘‘ What color are the Essex?”.—Ans. Black.—2nd. 
“Are they docile? *—Ans. Yes, more so than any other 
breed I am acquainted with.—Srd. ‘‘ Do they fatten easi- 
ly when young? "’—Ans, Yes.—4th. “‘ Are they hardy?” 
Ans. When they have got their growth they will stand 








starvation and neglect as well as the commonest scrub, 
but when young, like all other high-bred animals, they 
require good care and good feed, just such care and feed 
as any good farmer gives common pigs.—5th. “* Will they 
cross well on grade Poland China sows? *—Ans. This is 
precisely what I recommend them for. A grade Poland 
China, Chester White, or Berkshire sow put to a pure- 
bred, fine boned, well formed Essex, will give you the 
perfection of a hog for bacon, pork, hams, and lard. 


«> ame 
Catalogues Received. 


——_e—_ 


The following catalogues have come to hand since the 

last list was published in the July Agriculturist. 
SEEDS. 

Law, Somner & Co., Melbourne, Australia. A very 
complete catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, to- 
gether with a special chapter on the grasses and forage 
plants which do well in the climate of Australia, 


PLANTS. 

GrorcE Sucu, South Amboy, N. J. Catalogue of 
Stove and Greenhouse plants, including many rare Palms 
and Orchids. 

E. T. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. Catalogue of 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, with a special list of 
Roses, including many of the newer sorts. 

Witu1am Rosrnson & Sons, Tooting. London, 8. W. 
England. A very large list of Plants both tropical and 
hardy, and including many of our native species. 

J. C. Scumipt, Erfurt, Germany. A Catalogue of Dried 
Flowers, Grasses, and other articles used by bouquet- 
makers. : 

NURSERIES. 

Fall is the season during which many persons prefer 
to plant out fruit-trees, so that most nurserymen prepare 
a special circular for the fall trade. The following are 
of the above sort: 

Atwoop, Root & Co., Geneva, N. Y. Catkmns & 
Brooks, Bricksburg, N. J. Rosert Doveias & Sons, 
Waukegan, Ill. A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J. ; list 
of Peach and other Fruit-buds. Wt.11Am Heiianp, 
Plymouth, Indiana. Samvet Kinsey, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tuos. H. Lestigz, Ipava, I. Wriii1am H. Jonson, 
Ivesdale, Ill. E. Moopy & Sons, Lockport, N.Y. Txso 
Nursery Co., Clinton, Mo. S. B. Parsons & Sons, 
Flushing, N. Y. James O. SHetpon, Geneva, N. Y. 
JoHN WAMPLER, Carthage, Mo. ; Amsden Peach. 

AUTUMN BULBS. 

Beacu, Son & Co., No. 7% Barclay street, N. Y. Whole- 
sale Catalogue. 

Lone Brotuers, Buffalo, N. Y. Catalogue of Flori- 
cultural Stock. 

J.M. Tuorsurn & Co., 15 John strect, N. Y. 
scriptive Catalogue of Bulbs. 

JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y. The last number for 
the year of Vick’s Quarterly, contains, besides the de- 
scriptive list of hardy bulbs, other interesting matter 
useful to the amateur, as well as professional florist. 

MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUES. 

Cuas. G. Buatcuiy, Philadelphia, Pa. Circular de- 
scriptive of Horizontal Ice Cream Freezer. 
Capron WRINGER Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Clothes Wringers. 

Ina & Ino Cog, Quincy, Ill. Patent Fruit-Gatherer. 

Hitu’s ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN Mower Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Descriptive Circular. 

E. E. Lummvs, Boston, Mass. 
brook’s Seed Drills. 

STanpDARD LaunDRY Macuinery Co., Boston, N. Y. 
Complete Catalogue of all improved Laundry Machinery. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, 

The Furst & BrapDLeY MANuF’e Co. of Chicago, Il. 
BRADLEY ManvuF'e Co. of Syracuse, N.Y. DEERE &Co. 
of Moline, Ill., whose specialties are Gang-Plows, Culti- 
vators, Breaking Plows, and other implements, 

Wycxorr & McDonatp, of Hightstown, N. J., mak- 
ers of a Potato Digger, and Riggs’ Patent Furrower. 

W. 4. Banks & Co., of Chicago, Il., manufacturers of 
Corn Shellers, Horse Powers, and of the Dodge Excel- 
sior Hay Press. 

The Eacte Mowine & Reapine Co, of Albany, N. Y., 
make the W. A. Wood’s Improved Mower and Reaper. 

ScuencK & SHERIDAN, Fulton, N. Y., manufacturers 
of the Torsion Wagon Springs. 

Puuurr §, Justice, 42 Cliff st., N. Y., makers of the 
Galvanized Elastic Wire Cable and Iron Posts for fences. 

Portable Mills of all kinds made by Epwarp Harrt- 
son, New Haven, Conn. 

Sorgho Hand-Book and Catalogue of Sorgho machinery 
issued by the Biymyer Manur’e Co. of Cincinnati, O. 

WINDMILLS. 

The U. 8. Winp Enatne Co., Batavia, Ill., makers of 
Halliday’s Windmills and Pumps. Eciirsz WINDMILL 
Co. of Beloit, Wis. C. T. Epwarps, Moline, Il., mak- 


De- 


Price-list of 


Manufacturers of Hol- 


ers of the Moline Windmill, 





State, County, and other Fairs for 1875. 


State, Proviucial, etc. 


Sept. 8—Oct. 9.—Cincinnati Industria) at Cincin- 
nati, U.; Indiana at Indianapolis (9-2); Iowa at Keokuk 
(27-1); Louisville Industrial at Louisville, Ky. (Sept. 1- 
my 3); Montana at Helena (27-2) ; New York at Elmi- 
ra ( 27-1). 

Oct. 26--Nov. 1.—Alabama at Selma; Connecti- 
cut at Hartford (5-8); Georgia at Macon (18-23); Na- 
tional Exposition at Rome, Ga., (4-9); North Carolina at 
Raleigh Cs Ohio at Columbus (6-10); Oregon at Sa- 
lem (11-16) ; Rhode Island at Providence (5-7); St. Lonis 
Association at St. Louis, Mo., (4-9); Virginia at Rich- 
mond (26-30). 


Jjounty and Town Fairs. 


MAINE. 

Oct. 5-7%.—Androscoggin at Lewiston; Cumberland 
at West Cumberland; Kennebee at Readfield Corner; 
Franklin at Farmington (5-6); Hancock West at Bucks- 
port (6-8) ; Oxford at South Paris (5-8); Lincoln at Wal- 
doboro (12-14); Oxtord West at Fryeburg; Sagadahoc 
at Topsham ; Waldo at Belfast (11-13). 

MASSACHUSETTS. : 

Sept. 29—Oct. 1.--Housatonic at Great Barring- 
ton ; Worcester, Southeast at Milford ; Franklin at Green- 
field (30-1); Norfolk at Readville ; Worcester, West. at 
Barre. 

Oct. 5-6.—Hampden at Springfield; Martha’s Vine- 
yard at West Ree’ ; Worcester Northwest, at Athol ; 
Berkshire at Pittsfield (6-7); Hampshire, Franklin, and 
Ilampden at Northampton (6-8); Marshfield at Marshfield. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Sept. 28-Oct, 1.—Middlesex at Middletown. 
Oct. 5-7.—Danbury at Danbury; Guilford at Guil- 


ford (13). #8 
VERMONT. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1.—Washington at Montpelier. 
Oct. 5-8.—Orange at Bradford. 
NEW YORK. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 2.—Central New York at Utica; 
Madison at Oneida (28-1); Newburgh Bay Hort’l at New- 
bureh (29-1); Wayne at Palmyra (30-2). 

Oct. 5-'%.--Madison at East Hamilton ; Schoharie at 
Schoharie; Seneca at Waterloo ; Suffolk at Riverhead; 
Yates at Penn Yan; astern New York at Albany (5-8); 
Sangerfield and Marshull at Waterville (6-6) ; Schuyler at 
Watkins (6-8); Steuben at Bath. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Oct. 5-6.—Burlington at Mount Holly; Somerset at 

Somerville (5-6) ; Warren at Belvicere (5). 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1.—Northumberland at Sunbury ; 
Lehigh at Allentown (29-2); Westmoreland at Grecus- 
burgh; Fayette at Brownsville (30-1); Greeue at Waynes- 
burgh ; Washington at Washington, 

Oct. 4-7.—Crawford at Titusvilie; Bucks at Doyles- 
town (5-8); Northwestern Penn. at Erie; Columbia at 
Bloomsburg (13-15). 


OHIO. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1.—C.awford at Bucyrus; Hardin at 
Kenton; Harrison at Cadiz; Huron at Norwalk; Logan 
at Bellefontaine; Lucas at Toledo; Muskingum at Zanes- 
ville; Preble at Eaton ; Southern Ohio at Dayton ; Stark 
at Canton ; Tuscarawas at Canal Dover ; Wood at Tontog- 
any. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1.—Delaware at Delaware ; Lake at 
Painesville; Medina at Medina; Hancock at Findla (29-2). 

Oct. 4-7.—Butler at Hamilton ; Knox at Mt. Vernon 
(5-7); Mahoning at Canfield; Ottawa at Port Clinton ; 
Champaign at Urbana (5-8) ; Licking at Newark ; Marion 
at Marion; Union at Marysville; Gaitlia at Gallipolis 
(6-8); Greene at Xenia; Hocking at Logan (7-9) ; Carroll 
at Carrollton (13-15); Central at Orrville; Fairfield at Lan- 
caster (18-16); Wyandotte at Upper Sandusky (11-14). 


INDIANA. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1.—Greene at Linton ; Loogootee at 
Loogootee; Jay at Portland (28-1); La Grange at La 
Grange; Prairie Farmer at Francesville ; Lake at Crown 
Point (29-1): Spencer at Rockport (28-2). 

Oct. 4-9.—Boone at Lebanon; Richmond Industrial 
at Richmond; Northeastern Indiana at Waterloo (5-8); 
Noble at Ligonier; Welis at Bluffton; Knox at Vincen- 
nes (11-16); Worthington at Worthington (4-10); War- 
rick at Booneville (12-16). 

ILLINOIS. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1.—Christian at Taylorsville ; Mar- 
ion at Centralia; Wabash at Mt. Carmel. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1.—Adams_at Payson; Clay at Flo- 
ra; Crawford at Robinson ; De Kalb at Sycamore; Ful- 
ton at Avon; Gallatin at Shawneetown; Greene at Car- 
rollton ; Henderson at Biggsville ; Jo Daviess at Galena ; 
Kankakee at Kankakee; Livingston at Pontiac ; Macou- 
pin at Carlinville; Marshall at Wenona; Mason at Ha- 
vana; Mercer at Aledo; Montgomery at Litchfield; Pike 
at Pittsfield; Fayette at Vandalia (29-1); Randolph at 
Sparta; Ford at Gibson City (30-3); Jasper at Newton 
(29-2); Kane at Geneva; Lake at Waukegan (27-2). 

Oct. 5-8.—Edwards at Albion ; Effingham at Effing- 
ham ; Iroquois at Onarga; Jo-Daviess at Warren ; Knox 
at Galesburg ; Lawrence at Lawrenceville ; Peoria at Pe- 
oria ; Pope at Golconda (6-9): Clay at_Lonisville (12-15) ; 
Jersey at Jerseyville; Williamson at Marion; Hardin a 
Elizabethtown (13-16) ; Madison at Edwardsville (28-31). 

DELAWARE. 

Oct. 6-8.—New Castle at Middletown, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1.—Macon at Point Pleasant. 


MICHIGAN. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1.—Lenawec at Adrian. 


: IOWA. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2.—Page at Clarinda; Wayne at 

Coryuon (Oct. 4-6). 
KANSAS. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1.—Nevsho Valley at Neosho Falls; 

Allen at Iola (Oct, 6-9). 
CALIFORNIA. 

Oct. 4-10.—Santa Clara at San Jose ; Santa Cruz at 

Santa Cruz (7-9). 
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Table Knives and Forks of ALL KINDS, 


IVE on 





And Originally Exclusive Makers of 





And the ** Patent Ivory or Celluloid Knife (White Handle). These Handles never get loose, 
are not affected by hot water, and are the most durable Knives known. Always call for the * Trade- 
Mark,” “MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY,” on the blade. They are good. Sold by all dealersinCutlery. Made 
by The MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers St., New York. 





LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, 





Le the enly Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and CoMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless -Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
etc. It knits over 2§ different Garments.. Over 100 -p'r 
eent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
: ~ tea pane $5.00 a day we it. . “i — 
ed, n amp for Samples of work, and reduc rice- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
ls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, [1l., or 922 


: Chovteer St Philadelphia, 
ARMOUR 
FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Will do more and better work than 
any other machine made, 

Is the simplest, most practical, 
cheapest and Best Knitter in 
the. World. 

Price $30.00—every Ma- 
chine warranted. 
Agents wanted in every town, 

= county, and state. Address 


ARMOUR KNITTING MACHINE 00., Watertown, N.Y. 


ITTIN MACHINES! 
The Bich tar ING MA FAMILY KNITTING 
MACHINES will knit anything ever knit by hand, in far 
better —_. and a hundredfold faster. A good operator 
will knit from 20 to 40 pairs Men's Socksaday! These 
machines are simple, durable, and cheap. Every family 
should have one. General and Local Agents wanted every- 
where. For Circulars and LAD trick address 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE M’F’G CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Agents Make Money Fast 


in selling our Patent Water-proof Clothes Line. Nothing 
“Jike it. No competition; profits large, and sell in every 


family. Sample and terms free. 
Home Iron Co., Box 900, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED-+to take orders for copy- 
ing and enlarging pictures. Full in- 


AGENT formation and terns, free. A good 


business for Farmers or others in the country. 




















Address TEN EYCK & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
AGENTS $12 a day made selling Scissors Sharpener and 

and an Elegant Box of Tinted Stationery 
Catalogue tree. 


other fresh NOVELTIES. Sample Sharpener 
LOOK ¢ §mviled for 35 cts. 
. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 





Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Each card contains 


Carps, for 25 Cents. 

g scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
in America. Biginduce- 
Agents. Novetty Printinxe Co., Ashland, Mass. 





GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
4 Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
— be oy - — 
. um n or large 

A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
idence, R. L. 


FOUNTAIN PUMP. 






















AUTOMATIC FUNNEL. 


A novel and useful invention. Will 
save first cost ina week. Automatic in 
its operations, when the vessel is full no 
more fluid can enter. Especially handy 
in filling tin cans, jars, and other opaque 
vessels. Siate, County and Town Rights 
for sale. Send for circulars. 


RHODES & LAWTON, 
. 345 Broadway, N. Y. 














Housewife’s Friend and Cook 
Stove Companion. 


HustTon’s PATENT. 





LE 


=. 2 
” di, Sis, Bike Wide Wi te, ad 










This is one of the most useful articles in the kitchen, for 
adjusting all the parts and fixtures of the Cook Stove, and 
for removing without the aid of towels, cloths, or holders, 
bread, pies, cakes, puddings and almost every description of 
hot dishes from the oven, without burning or soiling your 
hands. Also for adjusting broken lids, or lids when the 
wires »re broken or burned out. 

Agents wanted in every town. Samples sent by mail, post 
paid, for twenty-five cents; five for one dollar. Address 
enclosing money for sample, 

£ - FOWLER, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, Guilford, Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Once using, will 


Never do without them. 


WHEN 8ET UP FOR USE, 
Firm and substantial. When 
folded, (see cut No. 2) are as 
easily taken care ofasa 
common board. 

Write for Circulars and terms 
to agents. 








Cur.NO 1. 





Cur.N&2. 
Active Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 


Address Ww. a; BAN KS & co. Sole Agents, 
34 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 





THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Manufactured only by 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





AVE MONEY by pur 
chasing the best Piano-Forte. 
Do not decide what make to get 
until you write for our Illus- 
trated Circular, which we mail 
free. The *‘ Arion Piano” con- 
tains four patented improve- 
ments that make it more durable 


than azxy piano in the market. 
Write for circular, and mention 
where you saw this notice. 


Address 


The Arion Piano-Forte Oo., 
6 East 14th St,, N. Y. City. 


















D OR Noun Raia a 
Venta fo cen Hilustrated Ci tal eb, 
ame LO Wee tut cRAPHIC CO. New York. 










“Every Farmer and 
Btock Feeder should have ~ 


"LITTLE GIANT 


Oorn and Cob Crusher, 
Manufactured for 


W. z, Banks & Co., 
84 & 868. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. = 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Farm, School and Church 
—_ Agricultural Boilers, Wood Sawing Machines, 
and Sweep Powers, etc. 








B. F. RANDELL’S 


Grain Separator, 
CLEANER AND GRADER. 


NHE ATTENTION of the Farmers is respectfuny 
to Lb. F. Randeil’s justly celebrated Inproved ucnea 
Mill, Seed Cleaner, Grain Separator and Grader combines? 
a recent invention which has attracted very marked ane 4 
tion throughout the Central and Western States abe 
has been introuuced, and which is now being manufacturer 
or the EasreRN Stutes, at Auburn, N.Y. erri 

Pa, ts Ra oy ’ Y., and Harrisburg, 

Until the invention of the * Randell Grain Separs " al 
machines for cleaning grain known as “ Separatore” hae 
been at the best mere sEED CLEANERS, too expensive for 
general use and altogether too slow, complicated and im- 
practicable for the general purposes of a fanning mill 
ferefore, tor the information of those who are looking tor 
something cheap, rapid and practicable, the undersigned 
respectfully submit the following extracts from testimonials 
of farmers and grain men tothe merits of the Randell Im- 
proved Seed and Gra‘n Cleaner or Separator and Grader. 

FROM THE WELL-KNOWN FARMER, ALFRED HALE, 
OF Lyons, N. Y. 

* This 26th day of May, I tested the RANDELL SEPARATOR 
in my Granary, and it proved to hive impertant advantages 
over the present Fanning Miils; so much 80 that I gave my 
order for one, notwithstanding I have at this time two of the 
other mills. ALFRED HALE.” 
‘*It is the only real Separator, Cleaner and 

Grader in the United States. 

“It works upon the principle of GRAVITY, an entirely 
NEW PRINCIPLE in grading grain, which gives the farmer 
perfect control of Cleaning, Separating or Grading his grain, 
and works to perfection. 

JOHN HOFFER, Paxton Mills, Harrisburg, Pa.” 
FroM FARMER MURDOCK, AUBURN, N. Y. 

“The Randell Separator is the first and only machine I 
ever saw that could separate OaTs from BaRLEY, or SPRING 
Waeat, with any kind of expedition, It is not a mere fan- 
ning mill, nor a mere seed separator for cleaning Timothy 
or Clover, or fitting grain for seed, but both, combining the 
rapidity of the fanning mill with the perfection of a separa- 
tor. A. Rk. MURDOCK.’ 

“The Randell Separator is constructed upon an entirely 
new principle of taking advantage of gravity, whereby the 
farmer is enabled to separate Oats from Wheat or Barley 
rapidly for market, and at the same time get a grade of the 
soundest and heaviest kernels, pure of Oats and Cockle for 
seed. ORLANDO LEWITs, Stone Mulls. 

NEYHART & CO., Eupire Mills. 
SERVIS & CO., Premium Mills.” 

Some time during this season each grain county will be 
canvassed by competent salesmen, who will exhibit the 
working of the machine and take orders for next fall’s de- 
livery. To avoid any mistake, remember the name of B. F, 
Randell will always appear on the drum of his ** Separator.” 

Be sure and read editorial in the CouNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN of May 13th. 

Agents wanted for all the counties in the State. Price $36 
delivered on cars, and liberal discounts to agents. 

We think it but the strictest justice to YOURSELVES, that 
we ask you to withhold your purchase of other mills, till 
after you have first seen and tested for yourselves this 
wonderfully Raprp, SIMPLE and COMPLETE MACHINE. 

For Circulars, for the State of N. Y., address the Randell 

i ator Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
ates of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
address Randell Grain Separator Co., Harrise 






New Jersey 


burg, Pa. — 


Do you want for your 
own use, or the Agency 
for the best Self-Feed= 
ing Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutter, in 
America? $16.00 Size 
by HAND-POWER, cuts 
80 bushels per hour; 

19.00 Size cuts by 
POWET?, 180 bushels per 
hour; larger Sizes, 2 tons 
Or the best Irom Handle Lever Cute 
ter, for Straw or Stalks. $10.00 Size cut= 20 to 50 bush- 
els per hour. Machines celivered at Cincinnati, 
Ghio, or Chicopee Falls, Mass., «ws desired. 
Need not be paid for till tried on the farm, and found 
satisfactory. Allowance made for freight. Circulars free. 

WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





per hour. 


I@- FOR FARM USE. 
EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGE 


No Belts, Bellows, or Cranks, the Best Made. 
Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue to 
EMPIRE FORGE C0O., Troy, N. Y¥. 


/ ‘BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Ajs9. any kind of 
= STONE for hoaps and for Concrere, &c. 
F Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 














Wrought Iron Fencing 
Of the Best English Make. 
an be set up with ease—is 
an absolute protection xgainst 
eattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure. 
YARNALL & TRIMBLE 
147 8. Front St., Philadelphia, 


NONPAREIL 


FARM AND FEED MILES. 
Bone, Drug, and Spice _ Mills. 
10 sizes for Hand or Power. 
Conical French Burr Stone 
Flouring and Corn Mills, 

TIllust’d Pamphlet free. Address, 


: 4. Je MILLE 
#131 E, Front St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Essex Pigs. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


I will sell fall pigs, pure bred Essex, at the following 
reduced rates 
Two Months Old.—Boar $18; boar and sow, not 
akin, $35; boar and two sows $50; boar and three sows $60. 
Three to Four Months Old.—Boar $20; boar and 
sow $10; boar and two sows, not akin, $55. 

Older pigs, boars, and choice breeding sows, 25 cents per 
pound. About half the money should accompany the order 
Balance C. 0. D. I guarantee the safe delivery of the pigs. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





ENCLISH YORKSHIRE PICS. 

From stock imported directly from Yorkshire, England. 
They received Ist premium at N. E. Fair, Sept., 1873. These 

igs are good size, light haired, white color, prolific, and 
ready fatteners, Boar pig, 10 weeks old, $15.00. Sow, same 
age, $10.00. Boar and Sow, not akin, $20.00. Boar and 2 
Sows, not akin, $30.00. Shipped to destination at my risk, 
and warranted as represented, Ready for shipment Oct. Ist 
Also Holstein sherthorn Cattle. Mariborough Stock Farm, 
JO . KNIGHT, Propr., Newburyport, Mass. P. O. Box 352, 


OLAND CHINA HOGS. Pigs for 
sale reasonable. Send for price of pies. Address. 
ISAAC H, GLASGOW, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 





Gpric Improved Chesters, received First Pre- 

miumis in « majority of the States, Send for their de- 
scription, and Choice Poultry, and get ready for the Fall 
Fairs, 4 L. B. SILVER, Cieveland, Ohio. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, Breeder and 
Shipper of Cotswold Pearl Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, 
and all the leading kins of faucy Poultry. Send for circular. 





lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, ‘descended from a pair 
weighing v2 fos. Jersey Cattle, A.1I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 





DELAWARE Free Catalogue! 
& J. H. Wood & Co, 
MARYLAND FARMS DOVER, DEL. 





4 Mi N Poantin tr / 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, ®™ Tracts trom 90 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its luv- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 
ress C. E. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


\ S NES 
FARMING £ CLIMATE 


in the Union are near Richmond, Va, Autumn is the time 
to move. Catalogues sent free. Virginia Real Estate Jour- 
nal, 10c.; Map of Virginia and Journal, 59c. 

' CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 





TUE 
CHEAPEST 








se 
DEXTER TROTTING CIRCULAR 


Seven years established. The only method ever discover- 
ed, that will make any kind of a horse or colt trot fast with 
immediate increise of speed, and is indorsed by men all 
over the United S'ates. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

Address P. D. VAN HOESEN, 67 South St., N. Y. 





WILLIAM CROZIER. Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep ; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and trom the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
serkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Ronen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkevs, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinca 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. “Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 











h] | W. Dunham, Wayne, Du Page Co., Il., 

I @ 30 miles W. of Chicago, Importer and Breeder of Nor- 

man Horses. Have imp. 45 during 1873-74. ‘Terms reason 
able, time given. 

W. Htunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 

@® Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 


Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep 


B Cheston Morris, M.D., “ Fernbank,” 
@F@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs agd Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 


feu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—1 have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pocizrese, 

out of edite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


AME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 

and Sporting Dogs, bred and a by J.C. 
COOPER, Cooper ill, Limerick, Ircland. 
Winner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York. 


URE-BRED FOW LS—ull the leading 
varieties for sale. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price 
W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 














ist. 


OR SALE—Very desirable farmson laltimore and 
Potomac R. R., between .Balt. and Washington. Terms 
easy. For particulars address S., Springfield, Md. 


MEYERS & ALL VY. one essisn Merchants 
IN GREEN FRUITS AND PRVDUCE. 
S83 Murray St., New YORK. 








WHITMAN & BURRELL, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


ECONOM 
ONOMIZER 


NE 


8H Pp 
8 H P AGRICULTURAL ON WHEELS 


Alse the Anderson potent pipe S.tety bolicis, ¢ lo iv 
Horse Powers. 601bs steam from cold water in 15 mi: utes. 

Small Portable Boiler, wi h Kipp’s new Engine combined, 
and complete for all purposes—full 2 horse-power, $2.5.00, 

The best and most durable Boiler and Engine of this size 
ever sold. Price is low. Send tor special Circulars. 


InST’ GRAND EXPOSITION «f the TrRapesmen’s 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, Fvaabure Va., opens Oct.7 
closes Nov. 6. Address A.J. NE Lis, Pres. T. 11. 


STEVENS’ PATENT BREECH-LOADING 





ENGINE 











Sporting Rifles and Shot Guns. Pocket Rifles and 
Pocket Pistols. iso the noted Huntcr's Pet Rifle, Send tor 
Catalogue. J. SIEVERS & CO, 
Chicopee Fallx, Mass. 





Halladay’s Stanaard 


W ind-Mill. 


PrereciLy Self-Regulating. The 

- Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 

Popular Mill made. Manufactured 

under the_inmediate supervision of 

Inventor 21 years. d a half 

million 2. -rs’ worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 
c Batavia, ILL. 

6¢ ARYLAND! MARYLAND!” 

Do not delay. Now is the time to get a cheap 

farin, beautiful locations, at Panic prices, Send stamp for 
Catalogue, G. W. CARROLL, Last New Marl-ct, Me. 














Read and Remember our Offers, open I 
till Deo, 31st, 1875, 


Discount in lowa of about 20 per cent for cash. 

Discount in Nebraska of 20 per cent for im- 
provements. 

Discount in Iowa and Nebraska of about 20 per 
cent to buyers on short credit. 


Premium in ‘ebraska of 20 per cent for cul- 
tivation of land. 

Free fare by the “ Burlington Route” to buyers 
of Iowa land. 

Half fare by “Burlington Route” in Dlinois 
and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers 
of Nebraska land. 

Half first-class fare by “ Burlington Route,” to 
families of buyers. 

Low Freight on household goods and farming 
implements, from Chicago westward, by the 
“ Burlington Route” to our buyers. 








RAILROAD COMPANY! 







ONE MILLION ACRES IN 
Iowa and Southern Nebraska 


The Best Prairie Lands in Iowa 


FOR SALE BY THE LOW PRICHS! 


BURLINGTON & MiSSOURI RIVER}10 Years Credit—6 Per Cent Interest! 


NO PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR. 


Sold at im 
same refunded when land is bought. ns bess 
g For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to 


or address 








t39~ A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Rais- 
img. The SOUL, is rich and easily cultivated; CU.EWATE warn; 
SEASONS long; TAXES low, and EDUCATION FREE. , tnirty cents, ands similar map of unsold Jancs in Nebraska, for same price. 3 





mF NEBRASKA IN 1875. 


LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


rtant stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost o. 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R..R., 


{2 Sectional Maps, showing lands unsoh) in Towa, will be forwarded on receipt of 


and Nebraska! 





Cost and Result of Farming on 
the Prairies, 

The people of Nebraska can now estimate their 
position: They have come through the horn, and 
out of the rightend. It was hard upon them last 
year ; but, in the grané history of the settlement 
of this continent, what state is there whici has 
no! had to undergo a period of trial? In this 
respect, Nebraska has suffered nothing in compari- 
son with her western sisters. The only check 
there met with since the state was settled, was lust 
year; and now, in the year 1875, the land is heavy 
with a bountiful barvest. Farming, the safest of 


all pursuits, is safe in Nebraska. The right man— 
the good farmer—is in the right place in Nebraska. 
The land (cheap and fertile) is there in abundance, 
Those v ho ovenpy it have assured the future for’ 
themselves and their f::milles—that is, if they carry 
to their work skill and industry. No man. there- 
fore, should struggle with rented land. or with 
limited or unfertile acres, while excellent farms 
in Nebraska are waiting the taking 





Brezmweron, lows, for lowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NED., for Nebraska Lands. 
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WARING’S 


Books for Farmers 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


CONTENTS. 

Lanp To BE DratnepD; How Drains Act; How To 
Make Dramss; How tro Take Care orf Drains; 
Wuart Drarmie Costs; Wm. It Pay? How To MakE 
Tires; Reciarmmine Satt Marsues; House anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 

- EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorongh drainage, tlic 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thonsands of Zollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from « com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1ll.) Repubiican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - -  PRICE&, $1.50, 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: . 


Tue Eartu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SewaGE AND Cess- POOL DIsEASEs. 
Tue Dry-Eartu SysTEM For CITIES AND Towns, 
Tue Deraits or Eartu SEWAGE. 
Tue Puitosopuy oF THe EFartkx £vsTem. 
With Seventeen Flustrations, 


Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Fermerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

TuE PLANT; Tue Sor; Manures; Mecnantcat Cutr- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure scn- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoronghly studied in the leisure hours of a weck; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
ean find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before." 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 





PRICE, $1.00. 


;’ _ ORANGE“JUDD COMPANY, 
| peeeoe 245 Broapwary, New Yor. 





THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO.] 

A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES OF 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 
including every Disease peculiar to Am- 
erica, and embracing all the latest 
Information on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Vaiuable 
Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.S., 


Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- 
land and the United States, and Author of the 
* American Reformed Horse Book.” 


I—Diseases and Management of Cattle. 

Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be go 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management of cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth. 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division will be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 

Beginning with a most valuable chapter on the Jmprove- 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs, 


Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of Amer- 
ican farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—Hoa@ CHOLERA. 
After years of practice in Illinois, the author confidently 
presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 

876 pages, Octavo, Mlustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK. 


[OCTAVO] 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others. Em- 
bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H. DADD, 


Veterinary Surgeon, “ Author of Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 

ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 
25 years a Regular Practicing Velerénarian. 

This is a fresh book, the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
of the age. Years ago, Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 
reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and crue] modes of treat- 
ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. 
Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and we are sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates even in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the REForm- 
ED SysTEM oF Practice, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular favor in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that nature’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual thing for 
him to be sent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare success, an’ deeming it his duty to spread 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horse, he has prepared this 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. . Being a thor- 
oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but very 
little. It aims to treat fully and plainly, on rational princt- 
ples, every ill that Horsefiesh is heir to, including those 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which 
have hitherto been but very imperfectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Vetcrinary 
Science. 

442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on reccipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y, 


Gardening for P 
ardening for Profit, 
A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden, 
By PETER HENDERSON, 
Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paiad, $1.59. 
The following voluntary notices of Mr. Henderson's books 
are specimens of sitnilar testimony from very many quarters, 
** February 8th, 1875, 
“Enclosed find draft for $3.00, the published price of re. 
vised editions of ‘Gardening for Profit’ and * Practical 
Floriculture.’ I have first editions, and they have saved the 
cost of each more than one hundred times. Many thanks for 
what you are doing for the gardeners of the United States.” 
“ December 9th, 1874, 
“Your Gardening for Profit is what the Family Bible is to 
a good old Methodist—the only sure guide.” 
“March 2d, 1874, 
“If this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that I 
believe the gardeners of this country would gladly hail an. 
other edition of ‘Gardening for Profit;’ at least, I thank 
him for that little work. Through its influence I left a pay- 
ing manufacturing business and began to follow its teach. 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet sash, and enjoy my. 
self as I never did before. Again I thank him.” 


Money in the Garden, 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 

BY P. T. QUINN, 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practica} 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
ior the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 





CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
the Garden. sf IX. Onions. 
‘© II. Hot-beds. ~ X. Parsley. 
* III. Artichoke, 4 XI. Radishes, 
“ IV. Beans. - XII. Salsify. 
“<i V. Cabbages. ” XIII. Tomatoes. 
“ VI. Egg-Plants. ws XIV. Forcing 


I. Es 
“* VII. Lettuce. Houses, 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 


PRICE, POST-PAID - - - ---+-+---+-- $1.50 





WINDOW GARDENING. 
By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, NEW YORK, AND 
HORTICULTURAL EDITOR NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 





A New Book, with 250 Fine Engravings, and 300 Pages, 
containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suitable for 
Window Culture, Directions for their Treatment, and Prac- 
tical Information about Plants and Flowers for the Parlor, 
Conservatory, Wardian Case, Fernery, or Window Garden. 
Tells allabout Bulbs for House Culture, Geraniums, Hang- 
ing Baskets, Insects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The 
Illustrations are unusually beautiful, and many of them per- 
fect Gems of exquisite beauty. 

*** The most valuable book on Plants and Flowers for 
House Culture ever published. — Gardener’s Chronicle, 
(London). 

*** ‘There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams’ book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 

lant. It is seldom that a book is published on such_sub- 
ects containing so much practical information.— The World, 
(New York). 

Price, post-paid, a $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 





ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 


Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Tost-paid, $6.00, 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual. 
For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game, River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 


that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases, Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Breech Loader. 


By GLoaN. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Sepa- 
ration, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


The Dead Shot: 
Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide: a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Riflema@n's Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading wenpons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle, 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Practical Trout Culture. 
By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all 
that is requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


$1.50. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. ' Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.%. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. Il. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Mannures, Farm Implements, Stock, 


Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, ete. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 





Husmanun’s Grapes and Wine 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 









By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 





LACE’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 
from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870, 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 

With an INTRODUCTORY Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. OnE.—Betna A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 

from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1,000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — BreEepine, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, ete. By JosepH CAIRN 
Stmpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. ¥ 








VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


HARRIS’ 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 
VEGETATION. 


BY THE LATE 


THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, M D. 


Illustrated by engravings drawn frem nature un- 
der the supervision of the late 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, 
Edited by 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. 


CON'TFENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. — INSECTS DEFINED. BRAIN 
AND NERVES. AIR PIPES AND BREATHING 
HOLES. HEART AND BLOOD. METAMORPHOSES 
OR TRANSFORMATIONS. CLASSIFICATION; OR- 
DERS AND GROUPS. 


CHAPTER Il. 
COLEOPTERA.-BEETLES. SCARAB-XIANS, GROUND- 
BEETLES. TREE BEETLES. COCKCHAFERS. FLOW- 
ER, STAG, SPRING, TIMBER, CAPRICORN, LEAF- 
MINING, AND TORTOISE BEETLES. CHRYSOME- 
LIANS. CANTHARIDES. 


CHAPTER. lil. 
ORTHOPTERA.—EARWIGS. COCKROACHES. SOOTH- 
SAYERS. WALKING-STICKS OR SPECTRES. MOLE, 
FIELD, CLIMBING, AND WINGLESS CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS. KATYDID. LOCUSTS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEMIPTERA. —BuGs. SQUASH BUG. CLINCH: 
BUG. PLANT BUGS. HARVEST FLIES. TREE- 
HOPPERS. VINE HOPPERS. PLANT-LICE, AMERI- 
CAN BLIGHT. BARK-LICE. 


CHAPTER V. ° 
LEPIDOPTERA.—cATERPILLARS. BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS. HAWK-MOTHS. _ ZGERIANS OR BOR- 
ING CATERPILLARS. MOTHS. CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS. LEAF-ROLLERS. FRUIT, BEE, CORN, 
CLOTHES, AND FEATHER WINGED MOTHS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


HYMENOPTERA. — STINGERS AND PIERCERS. 
SAW-FLIES AND SLUGS. ELM, FIR, AND VINE 
SAW-FLY. ROSE-BUSH AND PEAR-TREE SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED WOOD WASPS. GALL FLIES, BAR- 
LEY INSECT AND JOINT WORM. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


DIPTERA. —GNATS AND FLIES. MAGGOTS AND 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. GALL-GNATS. HES- 
SIAN, WHEAT, AND RADISH FLIES. TfWO- 
WINGED GALL-FLIES, AND FRUIT FLIES, 








APPENDIX.—THE ARMY WORM. 

Published in two beautiful editions ; one plain, 
with steel engravings, 8vo., extra cloth, $4.00; the 
other in extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, en- 
gravings colored with great accuracy, $6.50. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw York. 


FOREST TREES 


FOR 


SHELTER, ORNAMENT AND. PROFIT. 
A PRACTICAL MANUAL ‘FOR. THEIR CUL- 
TURE AND PROPAGATION. 

By ARTHUR BRYANT, Sr., 


President Illinois State Horticultural Society, 1871. 


The Descriptive List of Trees and Evergreens is believed 
to be the most full and accurate yet written for Amer. 
ican use. 


Finely Illustrated with 12 Full-Page Engravings, 
Price post-paid,” .’ °. » «+ ° $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1875. 

More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural uses than any other in 
the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 

muintained, and success established. 

“Send for Circulars, descriptive, and containing jeotimont. 
als concerning o PORT TABLE. STATIONARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STAMAEN GINES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


THE 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best Portable 
E vine offered to the Public. 


- $300. 
400. 


oaeos 4 Horse-Power.. am 





Price of Stationary Magines: 
‘ Ho: ‘se- -Power, Keabine, sesaeaucie 


to 3 Horse- Power. 
2to 





Se A for illustrated Cireular and 
Price 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Gu: Aranteed to work 
well and ‘give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler compet inelucing 
Governor, Pump, . (and boxing), at 
~ the low price 0 
3 Horse-Power...... $252.00 
4, Lg bi 303.50 
2 Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


E. & 0. WARD, "2 


PRODUCE COMMIS- 
(Established 1845.) No. 


SION MERCHANTS. 
R-ference, Irving National Bank. 

















270 Washingtonest., N. Y. 





cen BATTLE CREEK 





with tam Capable of cutti 

nae off per day Furnished with or with- 
out power. . are 
ranged to be for ripping and cutting off. 


Address W. H. BANKS & CO., 
Parm M-chinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 
34836 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


Come 
st ea on Mier rehnm na ftp Sty Se 3 York. 


tious 








TO THE MUSICAL. 


YO can have your choice of three large, cloth bound 
I J books of beautiful music, vocal or instrumental 
—easy or uitlicuit—for nothing, by subscribing tor 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


containing r each number, stories, 


A large Magazine, 
d $2.00 WORTH OF GOOD 


— poetry, news, &., an 


IT COSTS ONLY $1.50 A YEAR. 


Send stamp for sample copy with list of contents of pre- 
mium books, or, better still, subscribe Now, and receive the 
book by return mail and the Visttor regularly every 
month, for a whole year. Agents wanted, 


ADDRESS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


GLAREE’s 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


“4z70n on™ 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of a them. 


HUCH A. “CLARKE, 


PROFESSOR OF Music AND HARMONY IN 78 Unt- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
AND 
Author of “Clarke’s New Method for the Piano-Forte.” 
Just issued. | Sent by mail, price. $2.50. 


le 2 a, Walker. 922 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia 
SprciaL Coursk OF INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
FARMING. 


The BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


a School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


offers a systematic three years’ course of instruction in agri- 
culture, ind useful and ornamental gardening, and stock 
raising. 

Special students may take any of the following courses, 


Prof. 











viz.: 

1. The structure and diseases of dumestic animals, 
SLADE. 

2. The fungi injurious to vegetation. Asst. Prof. Fartow. 

3. Agricultural C Yhemistry. Prof. STORER. 

4. Fi 1d and in door lessons on weeds and other plants of 
interest to agriculturists. Mr. Wrient. 

5. Excursions for tiie study of farms. Mr. Wrient 
Noexamination is required for admission to these courses 
but students must be at least cighteen_vears of age. Fe cs 
will be remitted to indigent students. For further informa- 

tion, address 
Prof. F. A. STORER, Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING RATES, 





American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $'2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—§$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Corer Page—33.06 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each tnsertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages. % cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page. 40 cents per line 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 





{No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorE. 
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OOK AGENTS WANTED 


iev'so0k BAGKSHEESH 


or — ope Adventures tn flte Ortent. 
ch W. Knox. It reveals the Wonders, Marvek 
aod: Mysteries of the Land of the Kismg Sun, ch 
rtrays life as it really as in the old and Sleepy 3 East. 
what the Author saw, heard, and did, in such 
nimitable style, that every one lau; ghs i in spite of him- 
self at its genuine humor and fun. [tis sive, Racy. 
Spicy, v.unfull of good things, ani yet so “meaty"’ that 200 
College Presidents, Professors, Governors. etc., North, South, 
East, and West, pronounce it “irresistible.” It hits tti—every’ 
body -every where,—for none CAN resist its "50 Hinstrations, 
mostly executed in Europe at a cost of $10,000. To Y¢ 
reader, and every bing awake person, it affords a ‘pplendid 
chance to earn 1G Only thivk, 709 pages, 250 suzy ero 
illustrations. To lire On, [jor the present.) the Our"'e is 
Free. Pamphlets, Specimens. and Terms. free toall. Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


MARK TWAIN 


for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to get 
Don’t stop to experiment on other books. Take 
one you know will sell. Prompt action will give you choice 
of field and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once and 
you will win. Outfit costs nothing. LErerything furnished, 
Send in your names and towns you want, or for circulars, at 
once. Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 










just ready 
Territory. 





PORDS, 


ow 
rool 


—-—_Morocco 





L Eth, 


FAYLOR 
‘138 & 140 GRAND Si, NEWYORK. 





THE 


MOUNTAIN WEADOW MASSACRE. 


A truthful acccunt of this terrible tragedy is contained in 
Mrs. STENHOUSE’S 


Rocky Mountain Saints. 
A full and complcte history of the Mormons. Fully illus- 
trated with cngravings, maps, cic. This isa great bcok for 
Agents at the present time, For full particulars apply te 
the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 bbvo.dway. New Lork. 


Agents wantee. ™ CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the grand results o1 100 ye a. of Freedom & Pro- 
gress. New & completes” Over #00 pages. Tilnstrated. 
Everybody buys it, & agen x make from ‘$50 &. 8200 a 
momen ge Want Gen. Agent inevery ciiy of over 10,000, 
.C. McCURDY & CO., Publishers; Philadelphia, l'a, 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


TROTTING HuRSE OF AMERICA: 








HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE HIM. 
12mM0. CLOTH, BLACK AND GOLD, $2.i0, 


With Peminiscenc:.s of the Trotting Turf. By Hrram 
WooprvuFF. Ed ted by CHARLES J. FOSTER, Including an 
Introductory Notice by GEorGE \ BLKES, and a Biograph- 
ical Sketch hy the editor ISth edition. 

* We helieve it to be the most practical and inatructive 
book that ever was published concerning the twutting horse ; 
and those wko own or take care of borses or other descrip- 
tions, may buy and read it with a great deal of profit Be- 

sides all this, itis a work of great interest.'— Wilkes’ Spirté 
of the Times. 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 
AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 
16M0. CLOTH, $1.25. 

A Concise Manual of Special Pathology, for the use of 
Horsemen, Farmers, Stock-Raisers, und Studentein Agricul- 
tural ¢ ollege 8 in the United States. By Kopertr CuawNneER, 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

“Very few books have ever been isened which will equai 
ony pty “the valuable information it contains."—Daily Glob 
St. Louis 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, 





wikey reader of the Aniston Agrieulturist 
should send Ten Cents for a copy of the 
LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, and the 
greatest inducement ever‘oflered for securing 
subscribers. —“ The Journal is pronounced the 
BEST of its class.”.—Address Live Stock 
JOURNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGIC LANTERN 


Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for parlor entertain- 





al — rr rs teeny 2" Pays well on amall in- 
vestm ALLIS gner free, 


TEE Mae “Opticion, 49 Nagguu Street, N. Y. 











